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PREFACE 


The  oecumenical  theology  is  old;  and  from  the 
bepnnmg  was  inevitable.  The  greatest  of  the  Apostles 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  significance  of  the  new  life 
^at  was  m  them;  in  their  Lord  they  read  the  eternal 
constitution  of  the  world.     And  when  Christianity 

thir  .'  uT ''  ""«^°"'  •*  "^  '"-'^ble  that 
theology  should  become  a  secular  labour  of  mankind. 
Christian  experience,  maintaining  its  reality  as  the 
rehgion  of  a  Hellenised  world  to  which  rZson  and 
the  demand  for  rational  insight  were  also  realities 
could  not  do  other  than  set  itself  to  interpret    he 

a^ha^d  t°h    A  "';  '"'  '"  **  -nteipretation  7t  found 
as  had  the  Apostles,  a  view  of  God  and  man.    It  is 
the  conviction  of  these  lectures  that  the  significance 
of  that  view,  so  far  from  being  exhausted  or  out- 
ved  in  the  long  movement  of  human  history,  is  con- 
Unuously  unfolding  itself;  both  for  the  S^nce  of 
man,  seeking  the  intelligible  unity  of  the  strangely 
diverse  facts  of  our  life;  and  for  the  practice  of  man! 
seeking  to  bnng  itself  deliberately,  and  from  its  own 
centres  of  aflfection  and  volition,  into  accord  with 
that  eternal  truth  and  unity  of  the  world 

Jl^'l^^"^^  continually  unfolding  means  that 
aneternallife  IS  m  its  own  order  manifesting  itself; 
pnmanly  m  religion,  secondarily  in  theology  the  intel 
lectual  reflex  of  religion.     And  if  that  Z  tru     no 
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secular  step  in  the  development  of  theology  can  be 
altogether  final.    The  Greek  ha,  made  himself  indeed 
in  theology  as  in  other  things,  the  schoolmaster  of 
all  time.    Yet  the  ultimate  word  cannot  be  that  of  the 
Greek      Behind  Greek  and  Roman,  behind  man  of 
thought  and  lawyer  and  priest,  behind  all  the  the- 
ologies, metaphysical  or  ethical,  political  or  Icgal- 
behmd  the  Apostles  themselves-is  an  eternal  life; 
our  Lord,  with  His  own  consciousness  of  God    His 
own  consciousness  of  the  world.    To  make  that' con- 
sciousness determinative  of  our  life  and  of  civilisation 
IS  the  business  of  Christianity;  to  bring  Christianity 
to  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  own  signifi- 
cance is  the  task  of  theology.    It  is  a  task  fulfilled 
only  there,  where  all  human  efforts  after  knowledge 
and  all  human  beginnings  of  science  are  fulfilled;  in 
the  absolute  intuition  in  which  every  fact  is  seen  in 
the  completeness  of  its  relations-every  fact  in  the 
completeness  of  its  relations,  and  God  as  all  in  all 
Such  intuition  is  not  the  form  of  our  understanding; 
but  It  IS  at  once  the  real  basis  and  the  moving  ideal 
of  all  our  understanding;  and  toward  it  we  must 
work  as  we  can. 

A  significance  continually  unfolding  means,  how- 
eve,,  a  further  thing.  Such  a  progressive  manifesta- 
tion of  an  eternal  life  means  also  a  principle  of  per- 
petual life  m  those  to  whom  and  in  whom  the  mani- 
festation IS  made.  Hence  it  is  that  the  task  of  theology 
cannot  be  confined  to  scholars,  or  to  men  of  thought 
or  to  races  whose  genius  is  thought.    Directly  or  indi- 
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rectly  all  men  who  have  in  them  any  breath  of  life  are 
at  work  upon  it;  directly  or  indirectly  every  human 
affection  and  action  touches  it;  and  light  at  any  point 
IS  light  for  theology.  They  contribute  most  to  the 
development  of  theology  who  most  have  given  their 
hearts  to  the  enrichment  of  the  perpetual  and  infinite 
movement  of  the  spirit  of  man;  and  whose  minds  are 
by  that  devotion  made  open  to  all  dawning  of  light 
that  has  been  or  now  is  upon  the  earth. 

Theology,  once  more,  is  old;  older  far  than  Chris- 
tianity;  and  bears  onward  a  most  manifold  ethnic 
mhentance.    But  to  make  theology  Christian;  and  to 
see  Christianity  in  its  essential  greatness-capable  on 
the  one  hand  of  taking  into  itself  all  that  seems  most 
revolutionary  in  the  penetrating  insight  of  modem 
science  into  the  continuity  of  man's  life  with  all  the  life 
of  the  earth-capable  on  the  other  hand  of  giving  to 
our  unsettled  and  fatefuUy  changing  civilisation  that 
guidance  and  deep  impulse  of  social  ideals  which  it 
needs;  such  is  the  never-finished  task  that  confronts 
the  theologian.    It  is  only  in  a  narrow  sensj  that  such 
a  work  IS  the  work  of  individuals;  it  is  rather  a  work 
of  collective  mankind,  and  of  the  spiritual  principle 
whKh  IS  seeking  to  realise  itself  in  that  life  of  mankind 
in  which  action  is  with  contemplation,  and  love  is  with 
thought,  continually  involved. 

To  Professor  Curtis.  Acting  Dean  of  the  Divinity 

and  nlVrr/^  °'^"  "'"^^"^  °'  *^^  ^'^'"'ty  School 
and  of  the  Umversity.  I  am  indebted  for  generous  and 
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thoughtful  kindness.  It  was  a  happiness  to  be  allowed 
to  discharge  at  Yale  an  office  of  piety  and  of  remem- 
brance; the  happiness  was  doubled  by  aU  that  consid- 
erate  Hospitality. 

VICTORIA  COLLEOK  .n  tke  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
January,  »]& 
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of  theology  from  which  we  began  . 

RedempiJon  is  the  hidden  wisdom  of  all  nature 
and  all  history;  but  the  central  place  and 
the  central  power  are  Christ's;  He  ex- 
presses and  achieves  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory, and  in  Him  nature  comes  to  the  true 
consciousness  of  itself  . 

The  relation  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the- 
ology      

Special  remarks  concerning: 

The  oecumenical  Christology 

The  width  of  the  redemptive  process  . 

Conclusion 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OP  THE  WORLD 


I 

The  Chwstian  Consciousness  and  the  Task  of 
Theology 

To-day  I  have  to  speak  of  religion  in  its  highest 
form  as  the  Christian  consciousness;  and  of  theology, 
as  the  perpetual  vocation  laid  by  the  existence  of  that 
consciousness  upon  the  reason  of  man. 

Religion,  as  the  Christian  c      ciousness,  is  that  in 
which  the  whole  being  of  a  man-in  all  his  feeling 
and  passion,  all  his  intelligence  and  will— becomes  one 
faith,  one  hope,  one  love.    It  is  the  Ufe  in  which  all 
the  impulses  and  interests  that  set  our  nature  upon 
work,  have  gathered  themselves  into  the  love  of  God 
so  that  by  the  love  of  God  the  life  of  man  is  informed 
and  mspired  and  raised  continuaUy  to  higher  energies 
In  the  love  of  God.  the  interests  and  impulses  of  our 
human  nature  do  not  lose  themselves,  nor  lay  aside 
tfieir  concrete  and  particular  character,  nor  turn  aside 
from  their  own  special  objects.     Rather  they  enter 
upon  their  own  deeper  being  as  forms  of  man's  highest 
devotion;  with  its  ultimate  sanctity  they  are  all  made 
sacred.    Philosophy  and  science,  art  and  morality,  as 
they  are  "in  themselves,"  are  abstractions;  expressions 
and  activities  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  in  them  is 
labouring  to  fulfil  itself,  but  whose  demand  for  fulfil- 
ment is  met  only  when  science  and  art,  reflective 
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""**"'"«  •"''  «P'""<'n  of  th.  lov.  „,  God.    u„,a 
1»t  hM  com.  to  b.  in  .  n,tt',  lih.  hi,  .„  .„d  k,>Z 

no..oh™wh«U,q,c«,l,..   It  i.  only  ...h™^"! 

and  Ih.  tme  fotn,.  of  iu  d«otion-only  „ V,  1™ 
off.r«i  to  God  ..  tl,.  work,  in  which  Z  «„.  Hta 
"d  .n  which  H.  fulfiU  Him^lf  in  u»-,I«Z  .fZ' 

o..i„c,nd«.iithot:sr^;r.«rr^ 

^J^^th^-Lt^-JL-U-^^-- 

rhi^t./.;^rwiroV« ''^' ""'  '"'""•'• "" 

ticular  in,r™  .       ?    .     "ixmnce  with  all  its  par- 
.'.drulYr  """""""^  "  ""  -otio^S Id 

demi  traly  a  un,ty  throngh  all  ,ho  aspj,  and  JZ 
a«s  of  oar  many-sidcd  nature.    Hen«1   fa  thl^ 
«I.pon  th.  d«p  opposite  of  ™,r  "mrl  "„d^J 
k>nno„y     That  ttagic  division  of  o„rj„.*h: 
moral  division  of  man  aoinst  I,i™..K   •  ' 

"d  in  th,  lov.  of  God  ri'n"^';  j;,.";^'' 

-one  most  cont^nplativ.  and  mr;r:Scatt:: 
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inward  and  most  objective,  most  individual  and  most 
universal;  most  solitary,  and  yet  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  most  united  to  all  that  is;  most  comprehensive 
of  an  infinitely  varied  content,  yet  most  brought  to 
simplicity  and  purity  by  the  recognition  that  "one 
thing  is  needful";  most  given  to  quietness,  yet  most 
devoted  to  all  manner  of  mighty  work»— works  in 
which  nature  is  subdued,  and  the  earth  made  fair,  and 
the  mind  of  man  developed,  and  the  order  of  his 
society  made  an  order  of  clean  and  righteous  life. 

But  1.1  religion  man  thus  overcomes  the  divisions  of 
his  nature  and  is  made  one  with  himself,  only  because 
all  the  passions,  all  the  energies,  all  the  loyalties  of  his 
nature  have  gone  beyond  himself  and  are  fastened 
upon  God.     Religion,  as  it  is  in  the  aristian  con- 
sciousness, is  the  true  and  concrete  unity  of  our  expe- 
rience, precisely  because  it  means  our  experience  com- 
ing into  unity  with  the  absolute  principle  of  the  worid. 
To  the  great  worid  in  which  we  have  our  daily  being, 
our  natures  are  bound  by  cUnging  and  untwineable 
tendrils ;  the  religion  which  should  make  us  at  one  with 
a  god  who  is  not  the  god  of  the  worid,  would  but 
deepen  the  divisions  of  our  life  and  intensify  into  hope- 
lessness all  our  spiritual  warfare.    But  the  Christian 
consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  justice  to    s 
own  idea  and  is  not  driven  into  one-sidedness  by  ;  le 
very  intensity  of  its  iaevitable  strife,  has  no  doubt  at 
all  that  its  communion  is  with  the  supreme  and  crea- 
tive principle  of  the  objective  order  of  the  worid 
When  we  speak  of  religion  as  that  in  which  we  come 
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to  unity  ^thin  ourselves,  and  when  we  speak  of  it  as 
that  in  which  we  come  to  unity  with  the  absolute 
prinaple  of  the  world,  we  speak  of  aspects  correlative 
and  inseparable.    It  is  only  in  an  all-mastering  and 
all-inclusive  devotion  to  the  eternal  principle  of  what 
we  unthoughtfully  call  the  "world  without,"  that  there 
.s  achieved  the  unity  of  the  individual  man's  "world 
within";  the  world  of  his  thoughts  and  passions,  hopes 

n        A  r'u"  '"^  '^'^^''  ''"^^^'^  »"d  achieve- 
ments     And  this  unity  in  which,  at  one  and  the 
same  tmie  and  by  one  and  the  same  spiritual  pro- 
cess-the  process  of  a  great  aflfection-the  appalling 
division  of  the  human  soul  between  good  and  evil  i! 
overcome,  and  the  man  becomes  one  within  himself, 
one  with  nature,  one  with  God:-this  unity  is  realised 
m  the  conduct  of  the  practical  life,  only  gradually,  in 
and  through  the  long  struggle  of  the  new  birth  and 
regeneration  of  man ;  but  in  faith  and  in  the  love  which 

achievement  once  and  for  all,  a  completeness  as  of 

awa"-s?rt"c^*\''"^"^  ""'"^  '^'''  ''  -^  ^^-'^^ 
b^  faith."  "'"  *'"  ^''*  *°  ^  "i"^tifi*<l 

tS   «h    M'"""  °'  '''""P*'°"  ^•^"^  *«=  nature  of 
hmgs;  about  he  nature  of  the  world  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  life  in  it.    And  this  is  pre-eminentlfthe 
case  when  the  practical  attitude  in  question  r^fgion 
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such  a  gathering  and  concentration  of  the  whole  of 
life,  through  love  and  faith,  into  a  unity  of  character 
and  action,  of  impulse  and  affection.    Our  religion  is, 
in  fact,  our  real  and  total  view  of  the  world,  put  into 
action.    This  does  not  mean  that  first  the  intellect — 
"sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way" — achieves  a 
view  of  the  world,  and  then  this  view  arouses  the 
heart,  and  thus  calls  high  and  practical  passions  into 
the  field.    On  the  contrary,  religion  is  at  once  intellect 
and  emotion  and  will,  fused  into  ar      divisible  and 
most  masterful  reality  of  practice.    J;  Is  a  view  of  the 
world  which,  with  or  without  reflective  thought,  has  its 
being  in  faith  and  in  passion,  in  self-devotion  and 
practical  achievement.    And  Doctrinal  Theology,  how- 
ever it  proximately  apprehend  its  task,  and  whatever 
professional  order  of  loci  communes  it  receive  as  its 
way  of  taking  up  that  task,  yet  has  essentially  two 
things  to  do.    First,  it  has  to  bring  to  clear  conscious- 
ness—to such  measure  of  clear  consciousness  as  the 
case  admits— the  view  of  the  world  thus  implicit  in 
Christianity;  the  outlook  upon  life,  the  apprehension 
of  the  reality  of  things,  which  has  built  itself  up  as  a 
practical  power  in  the  men  and  the  races  that  have 
stood  in  the  discipleship  of  Christ  and  in  that  disciple- 
ship  have  laboured  to  build  up  on  the  earth  the  King- 
dom of  God.    Secondly,  it  has  to  consider  the  relation 
between  this  religious  apprehension  and  judgment  of 
the  world  of  our  life,  and  our  rational  apprehension 
of  that  world.    To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  theologian  is 
the  religious  man  making  his  reason  the  prophet  of  his 
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religion:  he  seeks  first  to  bring  his  religion  to  rational 
consciousness  of  itself;  he  seeks  secondly  to  relate  the 
rehgion  which  thus  has  entered  into  inteUectual  pos- 

:rrworir '  *° '"  ^'^^•^  -^^^^^  --^o-- 

whirl"?  *°  *'  ^'*  °'  ^''^'^  *^°  »*^»'  *«  ^^y  in 
which  ,t  has  just  been  stated  wiU  have  conve-   i  the 

act  that  while  it  is  a  study  of  our  own  conscioulet 

of  our  own  expenence  as  Christian  men.  in  the  effort 

1^  "51°  <^«^»r  apprehension  the  view  of  the  world 

«npl.ci    therein,  it  is  also  an  historical  study.    When 

n^rral  .H  "^^  "1"^°^^"  '^  *^  ^^'^°-  ^^  -^- 

'ZJZ?    *^f  f^Phet  and  interpreter  of  his  religion. 

his  religion"  does  not  mean  something  merely  Li 

toL  ^     u  '^^  •  ^'^  "^^"^  ^**  *^*tion  and  insti- 
tution; by  the  continuity  of  interest  from  age  to  age 

r„H  fliw""?""'"  '""^^'  "^y  *he  hopes  L  fc^rs 
-^d  beliefs  that  from  generation  to  generation  areThe 
true  schoolmasters  and   fashioners  of  the  soul   o 
man;-by  these,  and  by  aU  that  these  mean,  the  indl 
vidua,  life  IS  woven  into  the  whole  of  histo^  andle 
whole  of  history  into  the  individual  life.    And  pi 
eminently  is  this  true  of  religion,  as  the  unifying  '^d 
concentration  of  all  our  experience  in  a  highesTand^l 
inclusive  affection.    Whether  we  view  AeC^tt 
consaousness  in  its  profound  convictio:  otete^7a„d 
objective  relations;  or  in  that  intensity  of  su^ttive 
feeling  which  is  the  correlate  o*  such  conviction  TrTn 
.ts  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  race  in  sin  anTin  'Jv" 
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tion,  and  its  devotion  to  the  long  struggle  for  the  race's 
welfare;— however  we  view  it,  it  is  a  consciousness 
historically  conditioned.    The  theologian,  beginning  at 
the  task  now  in  question  as  he  must  b^n— namely, 
with  religious  experience  as  a  present  concrete  fact- 
has  to  deal  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  now  is  in  hin-  -If  and  in  his  society,  and  with 
a  history  in  which  the  present  content  and  colouring 
of  that  consciousness,  its  body  of  beliefs  and  its  tone 
of  emotion,  have  slowly  gathered  shape.    In  that  his- 
tory  lawgivers   and   heroes,    prophets    and    priests, 
teachers  and  founders,  h.    e  played  their  part;  and  a 
literature  has  arisen  which  has  defeated  time,  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  enabling  us  intellectually  and  imagina- 
tively to  reconstruct  the  past,  but  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  mediating  the  religion  of  the  past  to  us  to  be  our 
religion.    In  both  the  history  and  the  literature,  the 
dominating  and  determinative  fact  is  the  apprehension 
and  acceptance  of  Jesus,  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
as  the  x*yof  of  God ;  a  revelation  of  God  in  a  form 
of  such  catholic  human  simplicity  that  the  receiving 
of  it,  so  far  from  being  a  sophistication  of  our  nature, 
becomes  its  elementary  energy,  its  way  to  the  true  ful- 
fihnent  of  itself  and  of  the  purpose  of  God.    Thus  it 
is  that  the  Christian  consciousness  has  come  to  be.    In 
certain  of  its  elements,  that  consciousness  arises  in  us 
directly  and  simply  as  the  reproduction  in  us  of  the 
mind  of  Jesus.     That  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the 
Christian  apprehension  of  God  as  our  Father;  it  is 
true  of  all  those  deep  and  simple  pieties  in  which  nature 
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and  its  creatures  are  apprehended  as  in  God's  imme- 
dute  care.    But  other  ele„,ents  of  the  ChristianTn- 

between  the  m„,d  of  Jesus  and  our  own.  The  sense 
of  sin  already  had  bowed  men  before  the  word  ofT 
prophet,  already  had  driven  men  to  the  aLrs  of  1 
Pnest;  but  as  men  have  stood.  generaUo^  atr  g^fj 
t.on,  m  the  presence  of  their  sinless  Lord,  and  in  the 
sm*'^^''^^"'^™^'    -veals,  i^et^e^ 

STf      ^  *'  '°"^  P'"^''  *hich  lies  between 

«^e  Founder  and  ourselves  the  Son  of  Man  haV  made 

S    &  ^fr™'""'  "■'"■'  ■"  ■"-  <■>»  given  it. 
«ii.    so  tliat  the  consciousness  with  which  .h-  .t. 
log«n  has  ,0  deal  is  a  consdonsnesTn^  t  ^it  M 

dnrinT^Trds  L         °?  ""'"^  '""*»"<'»=.  -" 
ounng  records,  endonng  interpretations  of  itself  a„d 

^sx  rt: ""  °'  '"-^y "  >  »-^  in . 

i^rucuiars,  a  consciousness,  therefor*.    *«,  ^ 

^rt^7''^!«.'*'""  ■■"«'--''«  an^irtTe" 
-.  «..xBav.  to  stand  in  their  p::2'i„t;Xsr 
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of  a  long  history,  they  have  to  pass  onward  an  increas- 
ing light,  they  have  to  make  an  ancient  faith  to  the 
men  of  their  own  day  living  and  vivid.    What  has  to 
take  place  in  them,  and  in  all  the  Christianity  of  their 
gene-  .-»•  is  another  step  in  the  many-centuried  pro- 
cess wu..±  ai  once  separates  them  from,  and  connects 
them  with,  their  Lord;  the  process  of  the  widening 
power  of  His  mind  upon  the  consciousness  and  the 
civilisation  of  man;  the  process  in  which  His  con- 
sciousness made  itself  the  determinative  factor  of  our 
religious  experience.    As  I  attempt,  then,  to  indicate 
the  chief  positions— the  ground-lines-of  the  view  of 
the  world  contained  implicitly  in  the  practical  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  men,  I  must  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber that   that  practical   consciousness   connotes   the 
greatest  of  all  human  histories  and  the  profoundest 
and  most  inclusive  of  all  human  experiences.    Remem- 
bering that,  you  will  understand  that  the  utmost  I 
could  in  any  case  bring  would  be  outline  and  sugges- 
tion; doubly  so,  in  these  brief  lectures. 

The  Christian  consciousness  is  primarily  a  con- 
sciousness of  salvation;  a  salvation  of  individuals 
and  therefore  of  society;  of  society,  and  therefore  of 
individuals.  Such  a  consciousness  of  salvation  means 
at  least  three  things.  First,  there  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  sm;  a  consciousness  intensely  personal,  and 
yet  not  merely  individualistic;  for  in  knowing  our- 
selves we  know  a  world  which  stands  in  sin-in  the 
sin  of  the  worid  our  sin  had  its  preparation  and  its 
root,  and  m  our  sin  that  terrible  history  goes  onward 
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only  ,n  the  smful  deeds  of  individual  men.  but  also 

of  .r^    "'"  '"  "''•^'^  ^^'  -°«t  ™cn  the  way" 

there  .s  the  consciousness  of  a  power  in  the  world 

o  L  trir  '""  °"  ^'"'  ^"^  ^"»'  •"  '*«  o-  long 
order,  to  make  our  world  a  new  world.    Thirdly,  ther^ 

o  «  'TT"'""  °^  *^  *^«'''''«  n^r  of  that  Ce7 
to  us.  and  of  its  search  after  us.  so  that  it  maX  ul 
and  save  us.    Our  sin;  the  saving  grace  of  ^Z 

st  7tlT„rn'  ""^^  *'*  "•^'  *^-*'  -*  --es! 
ZreL'       *'"**"  S:omg  on  together,  are  the  primary 
apprehensions  of  the  Christian  soul.    And  the  fulfii 
-ent  of  these  is  the  ultimate  fonn  of  Sie  "al" 
consaousness;  our  life  in  the  love  of  God   The  ^1^ 
.umon  of  man  with  God  in  thoughttfd  '"j^Z 
t^nb     '  \*^°r""'on  in  the  still  and  deep  con- 
templation. *e  loss  of  which  by  mode™  men's le 
loss  of  a  whole  order  of  civilising  powers-  a  rZ 

neavens  and  a  new  earth. 
In  attempting  to  indicate  the  view  of  r^i.v,  •     ,•  . 

■n  such  co™„„„i„„,  1  „i„  ^7i"  ""f 
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ence  let  me  note  them  here;  though  to  do  so  briefly.  I 
shall  have  to  use  one  or  two  technical  names,  taking 
these  in  their  Uteral  meaning,  not  in  their  historical 
associations.    First,  there  is  the  spiritual  monism  in- 
volved m  the  very  nature  of  Christian  love  and  faith 
Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  that  monism  a  pro- 
found  and  appalling  dualism  is  taken  up  and,  by  the 
power  of  faith  and  love,  overcome.    Thirdly,  there 
IS  the  specific  way  in  which  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  sides  is  effected ;  in  the  great  ideas  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  of  Redemption.    And  of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that,  in  all  these,  I  am  to  have  in  mind  the 
developed  Christian  consciousness;  not  only  its  first 
movements  of  repentance,  but  its  deep  consummation 
as  the  experience  of  men  whose  hearts  are  confirmed 
m  the  love  of  God,  and  who  know  that  love  as  the 
reality  of  all  the  realities  of  life. 

In  that  apprehension  of  the  worid  and  of  its  order 
which  is  involved  in  such  a  consciousness  and  such 
experience,  the  first  point  is.  then,  that  reality  is  taken 
to  be  a  society  of  spiritual  beings,  and  the  laws  of  real- 
ity to  be  laws  which  express  the  relationships  of  those 
spiritual  beings  to  one  another  in  their  activities  of 
goodness  and  of  sin;  relationships  not  external  nor 
merely  juridical,  but  the  most  ir    ard,  the  most  inti- 
mate, and  therefore  the  most  profound  that  can  exist 
Whether  he  reflects  upon  it  or  no,  the  Christian  man 
organises  his  life  as  though  the  universe  were  in  its 
actual,  its  present,  its  eternal  reality,  such  a  society 
of  persons;  God  and- the  children  of  God.    The  love 
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Of  the  anstian  man  to  God  is  (to  use  a  much-abused 
word  in  Its  deep,  and  not  simply  in  its  legal  and  con- 
ventional, meaning)  the  love  of  a  person  for  a 
person>-<,f  a  spirit  for  a  spirit;  it  is  a  love  which 

worw,  ii  a  matter  for  the  next    ecture,  not  for  thii.     Bnt  T  Jii  ^ 
down   here  two  point,  which   are  to   ^  more   fuUr  di!^'^!^ 

S;i"'relX  wbSJrr  ?„'  r,>-''  -«-"-  *-  Perception  or" n 

complete  ,ra.p  all  the  concrete  cornet  oTtiS)tr'crS.i°« 
cLfeTn^ci^Hn'S  S^thaTon'-h""*^''  "•*^-">  "^  « 
o«,er.  f.  not'':o^fJr.-^e";r2'«,r«d'^i:;^pSpr„r^-i« 

...  -»!.„  _Tj    """^.""  ''e  «ppHed  the  term  peraonalitr  to  GaA—it 
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meets  and  answers  to  a  love.  In  what  to  the  Christian 
man  is  the  world  of  his  own  soul— whether  that  in- 
cludes the  natural  and  physical  order  must  be  consid- 
ered later— it  is  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man 
that  make  all  things  to  be  what  they  are;  and  religion 
means  that  the  will  of  man,  not  in  any  mechanical  way 
but  in  the  energy  of  a  great  affection,  determines  itself 
by  reference  to  the  will  of  God.  For  the  Christian 
mind,  the  whole  duty  of  man  means  that  dutifulness 
of  love  which  men,  united  to  one  another  in  a  single 
social  order,  owe  to  their  Father  and  to  His  purposes, 
as  these,  through  individual  hearts,  make  themselves 
felt  in  all  the  great  ways  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— in 
the  institutions  of  society,  in  the  gathering  forces  of 
history,  in  all  amelioration  of  the  life  of  the  earth. 

vidtttlira,  in  which  a  hard  and  cfFectiTe  morality  could  indeed  aurriTe. 
but  religion  fade*  away. 

Let  me  add  another  remark  to  indicate  how  injurioua  it  ia  in  such  a 
matter  aa  thia  to  employ,  aa  criteria  of  truth  and  faltehood,  worda  taken 
by  themielTca  without  reference  to  the  experiencea  aud  the  hiatoriea  in 
which  men  learned  to  uae  them.  The  great  technical  terma  of  the 
oecumenical  theology  itielf.  when  taken  by  themiclTei  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  moat  remarkable  hiitory  which  led  to  their  being  taken  OTer 
from  Greek  metaphyaic  into  the  Chriatian  aymbola,  do  not  carry  a  aingle 
unequiTocal  and  intelligible  meaning.  For  inatance.  the  uae  of  terma  in 
the  Trinitarian  fonr<tIa  aa  on  the  one  hand  denoting  unity,  on  the 
other  diatinction  or  iu 'JTiduaUty  within  the  unity,  ia  almoat  rereraed 
in  the  Chriatological  formuU;  and  thus,  if  the  mere  terma  were  aU  we 
had  to  go  on,  distinct  meaning  would  be  cancelled  out  Or  again,  if  a 
man  took  certain  of  the  terma  (oivfa— in  the  Wcat,  tubttantio—oT, 
in  lU  different  way,  iw6eTaffu)  and— throwing  away  aU  yiaion  of 
the  actual  circumatancea,  atrugglea,  necesaitiea,  of  the  time— inaiated  on 
dereloping  the  pure  logic  of  the  terma,  he  would  in  the  end  be  driren 
away  from  any  and  erery  idea  of  personality  aa  applied  to  God;  the 
outcome  would  be  either  pantheistic  or  myatical— not  theiatic  and 
Chriatian.  To  make  theology  a  matter  of  technical  terma  and  of  the 
logic  of  technical  terma  ia  to  -jiter  upon  a  path  whoae  end  ia  on  the 
one  hand  eraptineaa  of  yital  and  penetrating  inaight,  on  the  other  the 
apirit  of  the  inquiaitor. 
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And  aa  the  love  of  man  to  God  i,  the  love  of  a  person 

firs.  ,„d  ,as,  and  a,,  .h,  ta.™t;  'a,  1"!,'° ""  «" 

absolute  I~"t'n:  "*  *  """^P"  »'■"■  i. 

that  prindple'  "l/"'^"'"*^  "^"  *'  earth  the  will  of 
H"ncipie.    iiie  communion  of  th^  n.^--*- 

"P.n«« «,.  WHO,.  c„„c^.  p.^^-  „J;^<f ;;^ 
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as  we  commonly  say,  "the  will"-has  so  surrendered 
itself,  that  its  effort  comes  to  be  to  live  its  life  and 
fashion  its  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  abso- 
lute and  creative  principle  of  all  being.     The  man 
knows  his  reconciliation  and  union  with  that  principle; 
united  thus  to  God,  he  finds  his  true  and  natural  fulfil-' 
ment  in  working  the  works  of  God;  finds  his  true  will 
in  doing  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.    So  that  the 
Christian  consciousness,  as  it  is  for  itself,   is  pre- 
eminenUy  an  objective  consciousness;  and  an  objective 
consciousness  which  apprehends  its  object  as  the  abso- 
lute reality,  the  life  of  life.    Furthermore,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  which  this  is  said  is  not  some 
part  or  element  within  our  total  consciousness.    It  is 
our  total  consciousness;  our  total  consciousness  :n  its 
acutest  and  most  intimate  apprehension  of  being  con- 
stituted, being  put  under  obligation,  being  called  to 
height  beyond  height,  by  objective  and  absolute  rela- 
tions.   I  say  "most  intimate  appreiiension,"  b««ause  the 
religious  consciousness  has  this  objectivity,  not  alone 
m  worship,  not  alone  in  institution  and  usage,  in  com- 
mon traditions  and  customs,  but  precisely  there  also 
where  it  is  most  subjective  in  the  sense  of  consisting 
in  feelings  which  each  individual  man  must  feel  for 
himself;  in  religion,  our  hope  and  love,  our  remorse 
and  shame,  are  what  they  are  through  reference  to 
God.     The  Christian  consciousness  is  not  simply  a 
reliance  of  men  upon  some  forensic  device  or  make- 
shift by  which  human  beings,  revolted  subjects  of  an 
eternal  king,  may  in  his  courts  secure  undeserved 
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escape  from  punishment.    It  is  what  its  Founder,  by 
His  words,  but  sr"  more  by  being  Himself,  made  it; 
the  knowledge  o»   jod  which  is  eternal  life.    It  is  an 
apprehension,  I  had  almost  said  a  sense,  of  God,  and 
the  inspiration  and  determining  of  all  our  life  by  that 
sense.    God  w— so  runs  the  typical  utterance  and  con- 
fession of  the  religious  mind— God  is,  and  we  and 
nature  from  Him.    He  is  the  eternal  and  self-existent 
source  and  energy  of  the  world;  and  our  eternal  life 
is  our  communion  with  Him,  and  with  His  ways  which 
are  the  world's  eternal  order.    Utterly  we  fail  to  appre- 
hend the  religious  consciousness,  as  that  conscious- 
ness is  for  itself,  if  we  suppose  that  we  exhaust  its 
being  and  significance  in  viewing  it  as  simply  a  com- 
bination and  sequence  of  psychical  elements;  simply 
a  series  of  sensations  and  feelings  (and  complexes  of 
these)   which  are  what  they  are  by  reason  of  the 
psychical  causality  or  continuity  in  that  total  nexus 
and  movement  of  states  which  on  this  view  is  an  indi- 
vidual experience.    From  the  point  of  view  of  such 
psychological  individualism,  the  religious  conscious- 
ness must  be  held  to  be  illusory  precisely  in  that  which 
constitutes  its  religiousness— its  sense  of  relation  to 
an  absolute  principle,  its  sense  of  having  all  its  signifi- 
cance in  that  relation.     In  fact,  from  that  point  of 
view,  such  illusoriness  must  be  ascribed  to  all  expe- 
rience which  has  an  objective  character,  all  experience 
which  is  an  apprehension  of  relations  as  objective; 
unless  into  our  conception  of  a  "psychical  element"' 
we  introduce  the  whole  idea  of  a  consciousness  at  once 
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subjective  and  objective.  And  in  that  caae  we  are 
simply  brought  about  again  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started;  namely,  to  experience  as  it  is,  experience 
apprehending  itself  as  at  once  subjective  and  objective, 
at  once  real  consciousness  and  consciousness  of  the 
real ;  and  to  religion,  as  the  highest,  the  most  intense, 
the  all-inclusive  form  of  such  experience. 

This  character  of  Qiristian  experience  as  in  its 
inmost  fibre  of  passion  and  of  will  a  consciousness  of 
the  Absolute,  so  far  from  being  obscured,  comes  out 
still  more  clearly  in  the  Christian  life  as  a  life  of 
faith.  Our  union  with  God,  in  the  love  which  makes 
us  at  one  with  Him  and  with  all  His  creation,  meets 
in  itself  not  only  with  all  the  difficulties  of  our  life, 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  world  of  human  experience, 
but  also— just  because  it  is  union  with  God — ^with 
those  difficulties  raised  to  their  greatest  and  most 
tragic  intensity.  All  nature  and  all  history  stand  for 
us  mingled  of  light  and  darkness.  By  the  will  of 
man — by  natural  passions  that  are  rooted  back  into 
the  whole  constitution  and  past  history  of  the  world, 
and  have  in  the  will  of  man  their  channel  and  expres- 
sion— the  causes  of  good  continually  are  baffled.  That 
they  are  finally  defeated,  the  present  circumstances  do 
not  indeed  prove ;  but  no  more  do  the  present  circum- 
stances prove  that  they  are  finally  to  be  successful. 
That  is  just  the  crux  of  the  matter;  the  experience 
which  is  now  our  life  seems  to  r^;  fil  no  absolute 
principle  at  all,  but  only  an  unsettled,  only  a  cruel  and 
most  mysterious  strife.    And  that  not  simply  in  the 
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about  th^"  ''''  "^"  ^^"^'^  "^  ^  *r-"ed 
about  the  world,  we  can  at  any  rate  be  secure  within 

speak  of  original  s.n  and  of  the  aninta  naturaliter 
Chnsnana,  and  feel,  though  with  deep  perplexity  that 
both  are  true.     But  the  faith  of  the  Christia!\Lan 
cr^hy  of'L'^r ^  ^'^^'^  ''^  P^^'-^  -<i  th^ 
ness  of  an  absolute  principle,  so  far  from  breaking 
down,  asserts  Itself  more  strongly  than  ever.    Wh  rf 
he  can  ,,,  nothing  absolute;  where  no  decisive,  no  con! 
elusive,   overcoming  and  transformation  of  evil   by 
good  IS  evident;  where  there  is  no  bringing  o    the 
whole  history  and  struggle  of  man  to  cleaSess  by  the 
md^putable  perception  of  a  single  supreme  and    u! 

CuJh  rt^  T"'I^  "^"^'"^  '^^  P""^-  -  and 
through  all  the  struggle  .—precisely  there  it  is  in  the 

a  sence  of  such  immediate  apprehension  a:d    nd's! 

potable  perception,  that  the  Christian  man  asserts  h  s 

confidence  that  there  is  an  absolute  principle  at  work- 

work-m  the  whole  system  of  existence  in  which  we 

•ve  our  hfe  and  have  our  fate.    Such  a  confidence 

animating  the  whole  of  the  practical  life  and  bewTn' 

hat  practical  life  the  correlate  of  love  and  ho^'  " 

he  bo  M  t'.*'!*^,^'^"^*'-  -an;  upon  such  a  confiS^Lce 

self    'face    f  JT  "  ^  ^''  ''^  ^^^^  ^°  '^•- 

::!l.;LtfV:irt;:ta^rr^^°^^"^ 

"i«-.     mere  w  a  providence  of  God 
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which  "reaches  from  end  to  end,  sweetly  and  strongly 
ordering  all  things,"  so  that  in  it  all  things  form  "a 
wonderful  order."    There  is  a  supremacy  of  God ;  so 
complete  that  His  purpose  is  the  ultimate  law  of  the 
world,  and  all  particular  laws  of  nature  and  history 
expressions  and  fulfilments  of  it.    There  is  a  love  of 
God— a  love  which  is  God  Himself  in  action  in  all  His 
creating,  all  His  purpose,  all  His  providence,  all  His 
justice;  and  that  love  is  the  original  fountain  and 
explanation  of  all  created  things ;  the  very  things  that 
work  evil  somehow  owe  to  that  love  their  power  of 
being  or  doing  anything  at  all— apart  from  it  all  things 
would  be  nothingness.    Upon  no  lower  object  than  this 
are  the  love  and  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian 
man  directed ;  by  reference  to  no  lower  principle  than 
this  can  such  faith  and  hope  and  love  either  appre- 
hend themselves  or  be  apprehended  by  him  who  would 
know  them.    However  much,  at  first  sight,  the  Chris- 
tian life  that  lives  by  faith  may  seem  to  be  in  nature 
and  idea  the  very  negation  of  a  consciousness  of  an 
absolute  principle,  it  is  really  a  very  high  form  of  such 
a  consciousness;  is  really  such  a  consciousness  victo- 
rious over  its  own  difficulties  and  defining  itself  the 
more  cleariy  in  their  presence.    The  theology  which 
can  admit  no  reference  to  an  absolute  principle,  no 
reference  to  a  unity  of  existence  in  and  throu^  the 
eternally  creative  activity  of  such  a  principle,  may, 
indeed,  work  out  in  such  a  psychological  individualism 
as  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  an  analytic  descrip- 
tion of  the  religious  consciousness  in  terms  of  purely 
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subjective  feeling.  But  it  is  a  description  in  which  the 
relipous  concciousness  could  by  no  means  recognise 
Itself;  could  recognise  only  something  from  which  the 
substance  of  religion  had  been  withdrawn  and  nothing 
but  Its  subjective  shadow  left. 

So  far,  then,  for  the  first  point  in  the  view  of  the 
world  miplicit  in  Christian  experience;  its  apprehen- 
sion  of  reality  as  a  spiritual  world;  a  spiritual  world 
which  ,s  truly  a  unity-a  single  providential  order  of 
nature  and  history-by  reason  of  the  supremacy  of 
that  love  of  God  which  is  its  absolute  and  creative 
pnncple.    But  the  very  way  in  which  that  point  has 
been  stated  indicates  that  there  is  a  second  point  which 
calls  for  statement  equally  decided;  a  point  the  relation 
of  which  to  the  first  is  not  merely  one  among  the  prob- 
lems of  the  theologian,  but  is  in  all  his  problems  the 
centre  and  nerve  of  difficulty.    I„  the  unity  which  is 
the  first  presupposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
Aere  «  contamed  the  deepest  and  most  cruel  of  all 
duahsms.    I  have  already  spoken  of  the  surrender  of 
the  w,ll  whKTh  ,s  involved  in  Christian  experience;  a 
surrender  which  is  made  in  repentance  and  love  and 
faith,  and  passes  over  into  and  fulfils  itself  in  still 
greater  faith  and  love.    For  those  who  in  Christian 
homes  gently  are  confirmed  from  the  begimiing  in  the 
Omstian  way  that  surrender  may  be  easy;  for  the 
adult  soul,  tenacious  of  its  course,  it  can  be  a  convul- 
sive  and  revolutionary  struggle.    But  for  all  alike,  it 
M  both  the  entrance  upon  Christian  experience  and  its 
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continuous  path.    Such  surrender  means  to  the  Giris- 
tian  consciousness  the  reality  of  both  the  wills  involved, 
the  divine  and  the  human ;  means,  that  is  tc  say,  that  in 
the  world  which  is  God's  world  there  are  wills  that 
can  go  their  own  way,  whether  it  be  God's  way  or  no. 
That  in  itself  is  i  problem  hard  enough.    But  it  is 
only  the  banning  of  the  problem  that  confronts  and 
oppresses  the  Christian  mind.     N.     merely  do  we 
apprehend  ourselves  as  wills  that  can  go  our  own  way, 
even  when  it  is  not  God's  way;  but  before  we  truly 
possess  ourselves— before  we  reach  the  place  where 
we  make  deliberate  decisions  upon  a  situation  clearly 
apprehended— we  are  alteady  involved  in  sin.    Both 
of  ourselves  as  individuals,  r:.nd  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  that  sad  ancient  orthodoxy — confirmed  so  re- 
markably by  the  most  penetrating  insights  of  modem 
science — holds  only   too  true.     Made  as   our  race 
is  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  struggling  up  as  it  does 
through  the  animal  to  the  spiritual,  before  its  indi- 
vidual members  can  consciously  turn  themselves  to 
God,  before  they  can  devote  to  Him  anything  like  the 
service  of  a  mature  and  deliberate  will,  natural  passions 
are  already  in  possession  of  their  spiritual  being;  so 
that  the  will,  as  it  gradually  comes  to  be,  comes  to  be 
as  a  will  already  sinful.    Thus  sin  is  present  in  the 
world  as  a  universal;  in  it— in  Adam  as  the  typical 
representative  of  its  principle— we  are  all  one.    It  is 
present  in  that  collective  and  historical  life  of  human- 
ity, of  whose  character  each  individual  man  by  contin- 
uities of  nature  and  natural  instinct  is  made  inevitably 
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the  inhentor  and  partaker.  Each  man  is  bom  not 
merely  tnto,  but  m,  a  sinful  world-order.  Its  being  is 
h.s  being;  ,ts  principle  of  sin,  his  principle-preL 
like  some  incredible  and  monstrous  imier  fountain  of 
h.s  own  nature;  before  he  is  born,  it  is  assured  that  by 
actions  which  are  his  own  actions,  he  will  make  its 
sin  his  own.  so  that  the  sin  of  the  world  will  have  in 

^Z   IZu        I  ''°°'  ^^'''^'  ""'^  ^"^  "^*=  '"  him  in 
deeds  that  have  their  origin  in  his  own  personal  will. 

miL  '/.  r;"  '^"  ^'"'^"^  ^"^•"'"^  °^  the  Christian 
mind.  It  believes  to  the  uttennost-it  is  of  i^s  verv 
essence  so  to  believe-in  the  supremacy  of  God.  But 
here  is  the  order  of  God's  world  so  constituted  that 
men.  .n  the  process  in  which  they  come  to  be  them- 
selves, come  to  be  sinful.    And  sin  is  all  that  God  hates 

Il'"°7J"*'"''  '■'  *'  ^'^"'*'""  experience,  the  more 
acute  IS  the  sense  alike  of  the  reality  and  of  the  hide- 

twr't.    ""•    ^'" ''  ^'^'^  '""^^^""^  *'"^'  *hat  hateful 

h  ng,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  splendid  sin.  no  such 

thmg  as  magnificent  vice;  it  is  all  littleness  and  cruelty 

^d  deformity  and  meanness;  utterly  it  is  alien  from 

eTrth  """""f""  ^^'*  *^'"^  ^°"'*  *°  he  upon  the 

earth  as.  one  after  another,  the  generations  of  men 
are  born  into,  and  take  up  for  themselves,  the  sin  of 

mri7TI '°"''^"'  ^'''*  '^'  ^'"^"^  ^'»  of  '"an  has 
made  of  the  world.    It  is  God's  world,  the  Christian 

be  Its  end-Its  end,  and  everywhere  in  it  a  divinely 
victorious  power;  a  good  as  concrete  and  many-sided       . 
as  ,s  the  practical  and  passionate  and  contemplative 
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spirit  of  man.    But  as  the  Christian  man  stands  in  it, 
and  its  blood  is  his  blood,  its  life  his  life,  and  every 
deed  done  upon  the  earth  a  part  of  his  own  soul— as 
he  stands  there,  through  what  fearful  media  he  has  to 
look  upon  God.    These  strange  defeats  of  good  men 
and   good   causes;    these   unspeakable    and    devilish 
cruelties  which  from  strong  and  self-indulgent  men 
come  upon  the  helpless,  upon  the  weak,  upon  the 
easily    tempted;    this    turning    awry    of    the    great 
enginery  of  the  social  order  by  masterful  hands,  until 
it  drags  on  together  in  one  seemingly  inevitable  course, 
the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed;  those  multitudes 
and  nations  to  whom,  through  the  whole  of  life,  no 
opportunity  is  given  for  any  refinement  of  the  spirit 
or  any  touch  of  the  sweet  humanities,  or  any  vision, 
whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  that  goes  beyond  the 
sordid  streets,  the  foul  companions,  the  dull  and  jaded 
labour;— what  can  a  man— a  man  with  the  moral 
sensitiveness  of  high  religion  in  his  soul— think  of 
the  supremacy  of  God  in  a  world  in  whose  order  and 
constitution  such  things  are  both  possible  and  actual? 
Nay,  think  of  the  worst  case  of  all;  these  innumer- 
able children  defiled  in  body  and  spirit  from  before 
their  birth,  and  knowing  only  evil  all  their  life  long- 
conscience  itself  to  them  only  the  source  of  some 
further  wickedness  as  its  dim  irritation  stirs  to  greater 
restlessness  their  undisciplined   nature.     Poor   chil- 
dren—and presently  upon  them,  as  upon  all  the  con- 
fused and  undetermined  moral  struggle  of  the  world, 
there  falls  the  dark;  and  what  manner  of  spirit  is  it 
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Whatever  God  there  may  be  after  death?    And  as  if 
U^ese  thinp  were  not  enough,  the  poor  anJd^ri 

humanity;  behmd  our  human  history  there  rises  like 
a  receding  but  menacing  shadow,  another  WsToiyt 

Iwt  U::LT"'^H  ^*  °^  °-  natural's 
"OTTly  galllertd  their  shape;  a  history  filled  with  fh, 
>«ff«»g,  of  animal  u,.,  j,,^  ^^^^^  Tr^ZVf 
anjmal  war.    Throagh  these  thing^thi,,,  ™^t.e° 
"al  to  h,m  b«,  through  hi,  „„i,y  „ia,  hTrJa  <^ 
of  hmself.  .„  u,a,  „,ip^,  „■„  „^.^^         J«^^ 

of«pen.„ce  is  one  of  .he  n,ost  terribly  real-C^ 
*.«  thmg,  the  Christian  „„  has  to  U  upon^ 

wnat  It  ultimately  can  do,  and  in  innumerable  men 

.r:iL-r;tTor,nht:t:7ef 
r-iS^iHerra'— ^-i^^ 
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great  hope— the  hope  which  s^es  "every  heart  await- 
ing" it, 

.  —another 

Friend  in  the  blameleu  family  of  God 

I  mean  rather  that  anger  of  Christian  men  against  the 
innocent  suflFering  of  which  the  world  is  full;  above 
all,  against  that  intelligent  and  effective  selfishness  of 
strong  men,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  masterful 
forces  of  our  civilisation  and  compared  with  whose 
deliberate  and  self-centred  cruelty  the  earthly  and 
bestial  vileness  of  the  slums  seems  abnost  clean.    In 
such  a  world  as  ours,  we  are  in  our  faith  as  was 
the  impetuous  disciple  upon  the  Galikean  lake.     His 
Lord  was  there;  visible,  clear  before  his  eyes.    But  he 
knew— alas,  how  well  he  knew— the  resistless  and  in- 
variable cruelty  of  the  tempest-driven  sea;  and  the 
very  utterance  of  his  faith  became  a  cry  for  the  help 
of  his  unbelief. 

Often  this  breaking  down  of  faith  becomes  deter- 
minative -i  will  not  say  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
(that  IS  impossible)— but  in  the  theological  systems 
m  which  that  consciousness  seeks  to  make  itself  intel- 
lectually explicit.     Specially  does  this  take  place  in 
stem  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  has  to  struggle  des- 
perately against  the  organised  and  masterful  sin  of 
the  worid;  or  in  those  great  men  who  enter  upon  reli- 
gion only  through  such  a  stniggle  with  the  evil  in  the 
world  and  the  evil  in  themselves  that  to  the  end  of  life 
they  ins  Jnctively  look  upon  this  world  and  this  human 
nature  of  ours  as  forming  an  order  of  final  and  in- 
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tr„„c  „u.  al,«,  fro™  God  and  l,05til.  ,o  God.    Th. 
thmg  other  than  a  tragic  and  only  too  terriblv  r,al 

rr,d":hi"h",''rto:M't°'  "h*"'"-  '"  *• 

eternal  and  fundamental  order  there  is  for  ever  and 
thatresT'"^  ^''"  '''  ^'"^  -  ^-  -y  sp"^ 

cZ     w  "  "'^'''  ^^P'-essed  in  set  words)  as 

God.     We,  involved  in  sin.  or  having  enactedT 

H,    fan,jly;  the  whole  being  and  nature  of  our  wor Id 
IS  summed  up  in  this,  that  it  lies  in  sin  .n7-    , 
alien  from  c^a     n  ^  "  *"**  '*  lost, 

sphere  of  dominion;  a  sphere  of  reality  whose  «J 
tive  ove  of  God;  a  sphere  of  reality  where  etemnii 

^.™^  i:tirva*f::^ne"'i?,  -'* "«"  '"o 

.roubled  minds.    It  il  a   '  "  !r    ''  T"'"'  "" 
IS  a  poml  of  view  widely,  though 
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unclcarly  prevalent-along  with  quite  different  points 
of  view-in  what  may  be  called  the  popular  mind  of 
the  church.    There,  as  in  all  its  occurrences,  the  root 
and  suggestion  of  it  lies  in  those  searching,  those 
agonising,  experiences  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.     But  other  and  weaker  elements  enter 
For  instance,  there  is  in  our  humanity,  and  therefore 
in  the  mind  of  the  church,  no  slight  touch  of  that 
hard  and  rather  earthly  common-sense  which  manifests 
Itself  in  Deism.    This  is  the  shrinking  from  that  source 
of  man's  intolerable  pain,  and  of  his  still  more  intoler- 
able enthusiasm-the  thought  of  God  as  intimately  in 
relation  with  the  world.    Not  too  closely  should  the 
world  be  drawn  to  those  consuming  fires,  the  perfec- 
tion and  the  love  of  God.    Let  the  world  with  good 
sense  and  enlightened  judgment  go  on  its  common 
way;  ,t  is  enough  that  God  has  been  its  Creator  and 
will  be  its  judge.    To  this  mind-which.  on  its  intel- 
lectual side.  Hegel  was  wont  to  describe  with  immense 
contempt  as  the  abstract  understanding-religion  is 
scarcely  a  living  communion  with  God.    It  is  morality  • 
though  morality  enlarged  by  looking  backward  to  the' 
God  who  has  created,  forward  to  the  God  who  will 
judge.     Even  in  the  great  days  of  the  oecumenical 
formulation,  this  temper  secured  its  expression;  in 
the  Arianism.  which,  as  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall  almost 
too  bluntly  puts  it,  is  the  notion  of  a  God  who  creates 
a  demi-god  and  then  delegates  to  him  the  government 
of  the  universe.    Then.  too.  there  is  in  popular  thought 
what  may  be  described  as  the  habit  of  holding  things 
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together  by  letting  them  stand  apart     DiS^r^  ^  ■ 
t.on,  not  easily  reconciled,  are  UkIu^^'^^^; 
be  true;  and  are  simply  held  side  by  side-  a  ml^^J 

are  built  up  in  s^nar,?  "^  "^^^  »y»^» 

•(  -Mia  .ua  »„„,  I,  „  ^,„  '  1'^  "  «»».Mn,  i„  a,  .^ 
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popular  mind  of  Christianity  so  as  to  do  justice,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  Christianity  operative  in  that 
mind  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  mind  as  possessed, 
though  not  with  intellectual  clearness,  by  Christian- 
ity      Manifestly,  not  alone  by  making  himself  it,  lit- 
eral  spokesman;  not  alone  by  translating  into  some 
language  of  science  its  ideas  exactly  as  they  now 
stand ;  but  rather  by  penetrating  to  the  deep  and  organ- 
ising principles  which  really  are  its  life,  but  whidi  it 
cannot  always  bring  to  adequate  and  consistent  ex- 
pression, cannot  always  set  free  from  alien  and  limit- 
ing Ideas  such  as  only  too  often  are  gathered  from 
experience  or  inherited  like  a  fateful  second  nature 
Let  us  turn  once  more.  then,  to  the  present  Christian 
consciousness  as  the  life  of  faith  and  love;  the  life 
mwhich.  through  love  and  faith,  sin  is  overcome, 
goodness  achieved,  the  will  of  God  fulfilled  in  the 
world  of  our  life.    The  dualistic  Theism  which  ha! 
just  been  m  question,  however  widely  it  may  appear 
m  Ae  popular  thought  of  the  church,  however  strik- 

full  mind  IS  not  the  final  word  of  Christianity  as  that 

^Uhough  m  times  of  desperate  struggle  it  may  well 
be  the  immediate  and  most  ui^ent.  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  consdousness.    That  consciousness,  in 

cUr""  rt  'T  "'^"  ''''  ^'^^-t  '^hich  there 
could  not  be  enduringly  a  church  and  the  popular 

mmd  of  a  ch-  -ch-is  a  love  that  recognises  n^^":" 
mate  barriers,  a  hope  that  consents  to  no  thought  of 
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final  defeat     Thi«  • 

Chrmian  co„«,„"  "  '™''  ""  *•«»  ««  Uke  U.. 

«•",  salvation  «.„  ,„  .i.      t         ^°  ""  '"«  Ch™. 
procedure,  b«  TC^L   7'°"^  "°  "■"«'>■  '"""^o 

<"  God  workin"  "lov.  a!d  """'T'  '  ""^'^'^f 
«  in,par,^  .0  hI.'"p„'^'tL'"  I:'"*  """"•'  '-■"S 

power  abte  effectively  to  resist  gZ  """""  '"' 

"  ™ch  a  power  is  J^,,"':  S^l"?;  '"  '°  '" 
«>""«  be  onl  of  relaUon  T  fl '  '"''  <^  '  «'«•» 
•fcat  nature  of  !„,.  '„H  ! \,?  '  """T^"  •"''  •» 
P^-Pos.  is  the  «„A«-  "«'""'"""»  <"  vvhich  His 

^-.  and  n,o:.  l^ZZi^.^l^Tj'"-  "" 
consciousness  we  oas,  tr^  *u    r  "*  Christian 

adequately  rea.ires'lt  l  '^  nH:"^'''  '  ""^^^ 
the  Christian  man  casts  hlJl./  Z^""  '"  ^^'^^ 
^or  the  salvation  of   hTw^rfd   V"  r  ""^^  ""^^ 

his  own  individual  salvatbn  ,7  '''°"  '"  ^'^'^h 

ment  in  a  greater  Iv,/!!        ^^"  "'  ^  «°«'e  ele- 
be  devoid  oTts  o  J.      •  '"''*  ''"^  ^'''^  '*  -0"M 
there  we  see  th!  (^r  ^^'*  ''"^'^^^  ^"^  »'«"'fic  see- 
the anstian  consciousness  with  no  do^ 
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at  all  about  the  supremacy  of  God,  and  about  th. 
un.ty  of  nature  and  of  histo.^  i„  a^d  through  t  a 
supremacy.  The  idea  of  a  power  able  to  d2lt  G^ 
abe  to  take  possession  of  God's  world  or  o fpat  oft' 
and.  hke  another  God  over  against  God.  to  hoWGc^d' 
and  H,s  grace  far  from  it;  the  idea  of  .  .1  , 

dua!.st.c  universe  ;-that.  to  the  developed  ^h"! 
conscousness.  the  Christian  consciou  nt^n  ^T^ 

a Tw  Ch"'''  "  ?^  ''''''''''  °^  absurditie     LX" 
ltd     Th     "    '"  ^''*^  '"'  '°^«  '"^^  ^  non-Christian 

0  v^hich  ?ro/'^^^^       '"'  "^"-"•^'^  ^«I--te  sta^ 

01  wftich  Professor  James  had  so  vividlv  .v«,«„*u  .• 
an  understanding-in  which  all  th,!L     ^  'W^thetic 
the  asoe.  1  nf  '"  wnicn  all  thmgs  are  seen  under 
me  aspect  of  war.  and  God  is  taken  n«*  ,0  *u 

of  all  life   th-  ,K    1  .  .  '    °*  **  ^''^  source 

have  our  J        K        '  'P'"*  ^'""^  ^"^  '"  ^hom  we 

--.  v.rj:::„?'jr:;XTr  air 
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With  reflective  clearn.,c       i  ""*""  "^^  't««J^ 

■n  many  .  areng  nan  th.  o^,^  """^  *« 

searches  bot  the  d«n,..  .t  «!»«»»«  which 

l-^-ani.,,  „  ta,e:l,^;^'her",  "'  ""l""""" 
■a  the  monisn,  of  the  O^        "^    ^^  "* 

M'e,  it  apprehend,  ,,~,""""^  consaomness  of  our 
«»  "-aie  the  ^,^*  '  *"!."»*  »'  Chriati^Ut, 
ness  at  all  but  nnT«       °  °*  "^  Chnstian  conscious- 

.0  ainfn,  ^,:,t  :^ZT,",'^r''-  •^- 

•»*  of  pr«:ti«  andTvi^  T       ■  "*/  '^""'* 
O.ri.tia.n.fadeanlJ^"'.""''"-    S"  «»<  the 

no  solution  of  the  oraH-^  u  ""  "  ""  ««< 

fc  atill  has  no  dol't^"*  "  """^  *«  ■"'•"^ 
■»  doubt  that  God  ^X^rc^T^'"'^- 
*e  hard  f«:t,  of  the  worid    i.?^'        ."""^  "' 

"«•«".  .-.a  ev...  it.  aiZ-iif  r rr::;  ^ 
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33 
good  and  souls  that  trample  it  under  foot-th.  rh  • 
tian  man  declares  in  his  heart  thlT'  ^°°^  ^"^  ^^"'- 
things  God  is  suprem  i„  Hif  w  '""T"  °'  '"'  *"^ 
supremely  ^ood-  IITV  °'''*'  '"P'"«"«  *"<! 

In  the  whole  ofT  rX' IIT r  th^'  ""''  ^°"^- 
™nd  is  fashioned  upon  the  C':^^r,  '"'"  "'°'' 
or  soon  to  believe-fLn  T  ^*^  ^'^"'^^  ^^^ 

Pun>ose  whi^rt^tX^u't^n"  °'  ^'^  ^ 
so  that  even  though  w^IemV  .  '?''"^'  '■^^'^«^' 
tinual  wreck  of  JL  '*^"**  ^'**  *«  'ton- 

ing together  for  CZJ'V'*  ^'  ^^"'"^  -«  work- 

pose  o?c:att,tdre  t;  tzt  "^  ^"^- 

more  is  dawninir  unnn  ft.    u  ^^  '"°'"«  »"<* 

hended  by  them   mnr.  ,  ?  '^'"^  ^Ppre- 

said  to.  «„«,  i,  a  „^.  «;."",' ™i^    »-  «taos. 
den  upon  our  h.ima»,    «  ^-  ^   '"  "**^  bur- 

to  our  faith     ZTi     TT'  '*  •■'  "^''^'y  ^  burden 

after  thetie  ^f    h f^^^^'  ^'"^""^  *'*^-"^' 
and  natural  passLT  ^        ^^  ^°"''  ^'^'^  "»t"re 

-easuratnruCu^^^^^^^^^   ^'^ ^  ^"^  ^^^ 
saw  the  fulfilment  hereafter  nf     ^°^,  »°*='^  P'-°blems. 
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«Ir^MliT*  '"■■  ■'"  *""••  »  the  «*««■  the 

son.  which  u»  •„,  j:Lt  s  :^trr,  ** 

convw™,  Wirt  "wa  ^  ariT  "  ■""  ■"  *'  ■■"" 

the  tnuric  <rJlr  .    •     """"^  consdoasiKM  faces 

Hfc  ^  «T^   •™""  "^  tacompteeneM  of  our 

*«  S^i?!*^  "l""  ""  "»  ™=  "h"  coaviction 

w^ld  fa  ITT";  *"  ■^'°«  '■"  *•  '^  »f  the 
world  IS  out  of  relation  to  Him,  and  ttai   in  Hi! 

ZZl^'  f  T:!"  ''^■*»'  '•-^- "»  * 

^T^ffr"."'.!^  ""'"•  °'  "  "h*  conununi^ 
t»n  of  l.fe  to  „d.v.dnd  spirit,,  au™«  fail,  b„,  „^ 

"«« thor  appropriate  fulfilments. 
To  do  justice  to  the  ariMiaa  mmd  we  must  i»i« 

^'rir  IT "™  °"^  cha^^orr 

u«,«iy  view  of  the  world:  its  sense  of  the  frailtv 
t  Zl^^J^  f  "•  '«on,p.«.n.«  of  'Jr'^._ 
1^1  L      ""  f'  '«*^«'''«  <"  the  worid 

Z^Ll^MT  °'  "■"-**  '"^'^  ""trast  a. 
our  nature  stands  over  against  high  God.    There  " 
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no  apprehension  of  the  Chri<H-»»  ^ 

as  it  m«.*  k-  •  ^nsfaan  consciousness  at  all 

as  It  must  be  in  any  such  soul  aa  a,.*  «<  .        ' 

the  ut.«mo«;  bo,  „«  „       ,       .      «  "'  f"'    J" 

-poo  i.  w™g„  u>  „„k.  X  .^  j,rt  rtf 

word,  so  that  th*  n,«»*-  wora,  tne  last 

of  a^.^ ..  :re  «,"^j  i»  *'  •»"-- 

thinir     VAf  ,^  .  *"•  *o  unperious 

sin.  so  far  fr««,  K  •      J         ^'    ^"**  *  sense  of 

op,;o*:[aTs«X'  ^l^nr' "'"'  •»  *' 

of  sin  n  mr,  „/_i     v  •         '-''™">n  oonscioosneM 
as  Mrt  „n^  '  """"■'^  "O  »«»^™«  power 

world  in  ^^  ^.-4'^^'  :;^-  Of  a 

uiu  pTjw  auji,  nay,  would  flame  ud  infn  fi,- 
of  an  inextinmisSaM.  .„a  •  .  ^         *®  '^"^ 

To  put  this  in  another  wav  i*  ie  *u^ 
of  U»  worid  U„,  con,«C'^  '„t.T,1  "'™ 

«X,.be.™..H.,.e.,o,«:^Hl:'crsc^r 


\i      I 
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.""■pi!;:;  "'f^r™ «"  ■•« »« »»« .nd  «„. 

world  for  fl,e  ov„con„„g  Tj^(l''LT  T      ' 
"re  transform«l  but  love  »■  """*» 

a.  one. .  uCjr'L'^rz,";«r"' " 

fession  in  all  aires  antT        T      ^  Chnstian  con- 

^d  hope  in  wS  alt  °"'  ^ '  '^'^  '^'*  ^^  '^^^ 
Pe      Which  a  man  apprehends  himself  as  given 

rl^^'   '°^"«  '•'««  »•««  ««entIl^^?T-    r^"'^   "«  the  term 

enonth:  for  on  the  one  hud  the^ J.i  ^'  .^'^  **»  '•  '«Mon«bIe 
f^y  •  .J»fle  prindpl.  tC^.„;  !^rt^'V°'  «■«  Chri-tan  mind  u  i^ 
feclnde.  .11  the  other.;  ^i ,  ^  !f!  °'  '«•  Mpecto  or  «.„ife«.tio^ 

Won  with  the  .b«,l„te  prindp?,  oJth^  J^  '"''.  '""*''•«  «'•.  •  rel- 
•  ri«n,  .boTe  p«,ent  PMlctJ.r  f.rt!  ■*'  '*  '  '*•*»»  •bore  «,hl 

wonder  th.t  the  mtn-  Wr^t.TltV^":!'"*  -  to  ..ke  "no 
Chn«i.n  con«dou«e«.  "  "  •'""^  «*  f^ea  to  the  whole 
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to  a  God  who  is  absolutely  suor..m»  ;„  u- 

ca  cieariy  mto  possession  of  itself   anH  k, 
become  exp  icitlv  what  ,•m,^I•  •*!     •  '      °  "*^ 

sentially  is  its  Ins.  *  i^  ^^  ^  '*  ^'^"^^  ^"^^  ««- 

up  into'a'sti    IrinTeiraTd"^  '""^'"  ^^  *^^" 
triumphant  in  faith    o  Passionate  monism, 

by  tur;:^ru;^sa:°„rf  t::,-^.  r^  -^^-^ 

-i"  higher  and  more  ^o^Z^Zt^Z^'Xr 
IS  nothing  in  the  natur*.  nf  ft,-         ,      ^  " "  *"^''^ 

Christian  man  i"  •         /""*  ™*'  ■«"*  »*  *« 

Mviduairr^ion  J^  S  ^oTr  '".-■'  """ 
he  counts  fornn.  ,»j  ""  ""  '"  "W* 

»hich  all  hb  ZTt  Zr"^  ™'^  *'  "-  "i* 

forgot.  ,;<,  Cz't^T:::i':i°i:^,'-' 

h.»  own  fat.,  and  fa  f.,,  ,,  w,  ^^'"^  ''™"  ""h-" 

So  far,  then,  for  that  second  point-  how  «,.  n,  • 

r  "-»--«.  in  i.»  n-onis^o    fLl^tllT 
dence  m  a  supreme,  an  absolute  a  lovinVrJ 
and  overcomes  a  dualism  ,h,  dwlunTmtjT"'^' 
.M  realit,  can  contain.    Now  T^e' Hrrd 
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point;  not  as  somnhimr  to  h.  .jj.j 

fom.r  two,  but  taS  «««nully  to  the 

veiMl  tapii«,  „j  eont^  r  •.•^"'""  "  •  ""i- 

'>«„",  to  which  it  r«  It  ""  ""■""  "^ 
"»«,  and  i„  which  if  ^^^"f*''  y,  -any 
—ing.  To  put  it  in'S.'^f:;' °'  '"  °"° 
conw  to  i,  what  one  ma,  „i,  ,t  '^'  ^'  ""  "o* 
ravity  Of  the  Ch^tTL^.t  r**'  T"  °' 
in  the  sense  that  hew  i,.7  ^'"  »'  «""')' 

««  held  .ogeth"  Xl  .Lfr/'r."'  '°°"* 
»  »  mere  desperate  vL    ^        ''  °'  '"*  "'''d. 

^.  idea  whS^"lrSii„t  *""  'T*"  '"  • 
»'«  «w  at  the  b«rin„h^le  ?L  '  "conciliation.    A, 

ta  ••«.  •pp«h«.s  of^o  **„^''tr""^-™»«.. 

sdousness  of  salvation     n  J    P™uir,Iy  a  con- 

«d  evil  wi^r°f  °  „"^  '™"  '"'  «»'«'i°"» 
reconciles.  thL^wo  L^ '^.'"''^  '<««*"•  ™««. 

a«  righteous  and  lovinTi-d  «  "t^T"™  »'  G«l 
in  the  world-  and  fc^'  "  >'»ol«tely  supreme 

nevertheless  IrL^y^^^S  "of  ""  T"  " 
5"'.«  world  Which  sJd,  in  sta  l'  '^^ 
Christ  an  consciou«n«c  *u  /  "  **^  ordinary 

Cfcristian  men,  inTr  m^r.«         T  "'  °' 
Obour,  the  vision  that  P^Llt""  ':''  "'."^^ 

-"  ■••  -  a^s.  x;ra,tirr.:;'cr 
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w.  have  our  ^v«i™.    Tr*."  ^^t'l"'  •"  "^ 
idea  of  redo„p«o»_,i„  a         I.    "«"'*«"«  o«  oar 

it  ia  Its  ptaM  i„  ,h.  T°  °™»'  "I"  )<»tiM:  canno,  ^ 

0-  pMo^ ytotrrLT " '°  *'  *~'°*^-  «• 

"nth  reason  nade  aj^  "•"«««»,  pa«ion  i. 
of  affection  and  „f^,^' t^  """'  <"  "»».  «™I>act 
".inp.  Rather  tar^t^r.r"'"'*"""" 
"I  the  church  which  Lt^^'t'r'"'";  *'^ 

Jdea  of  redemotinn  ho-  ^i        .*''^^'**a— ">e  Chnstian 

'^  discor.SrZtL'"^ 'T  ""■*  °*"  "'^" 
"■caning  of  it  u>  ^T-,  .!     ^  ""•'  '""  *«  *«P 

precisely  the  work  of  Chril     ^        ^'^  ^"^  •*«" 

and  cental  line  L  12,      "^  *~'°«y  '°  '*«  great 

'  "'  ^"^•^•cal  movement*    In  that 

I  Without  offendiac  aninM  _ 

^:i"~-2^  sisHv  ,^"^i^Si:i:  r€ 

'*•  content.     ««  with  LT  *™*  "nd  pUIoMnb*  *,■.>-  iLlT^ 
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own  great  objects      Tt,  «    *'^'*"ve  mind  upon  its 

tte  Chn.ti«n   tradition.  ,nd  h.n^^  '"'"  ■"•««»>>«  poMCMJon  nJ 

true  home  of  theology.  *"**  •"<"  «ff«tiTe  inrttntion;  it  U  ^ 
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spirits  is  created  •  th^  t„^u 

Which.  «h„  in  t*»;^:ror  ".'  *"  ""'■  "' 
it  is  met  and  overeom-  5     T^  '"''°"  "°  "*«>. 

in  the  n^idstTr^Xrut^^^^^^ 

eternal  Word  in  whom  tlT  a  ""  '*"'''  °^  ^^^ 

fest.  and  men'Theam  *"*;"^""P*'°"  »  "ade  mani- 

drawn  to  H^arrd^r  toT  ''  ."""'  ^"'  '^^"^ 
octmienical  theolom.    J^-  ?  '*'''**'°''-    ^"  ^« 

world  stands rr^there"  "  ^  '°"''  ***  ^"^  '^"-^n 
?ood  and  is  the  rbsdutrn  "?  "°  ^°"*'*  ^''^^  ^od  is 
neater  finite  ting  ^^^^^^^  -^W-not  a 

absolute  spirit  in  whom  "'  '"  '^'  ^°^'^'  ^"*  *« 

being.    And  ties!  ,      ^'        '"^  "'°"'  ""**  ^*^*  ^^' 

their  «1  '%hl  4^^^^^     °^,  -<^-ption  is 
"movement  and  prLs  of  .h      7"^'  °^  '^'''*°'^  '«  ^^e 
from  its  sin.    AnTthe  t   : '"t'^P'''''  °^  *»>«  ^o^ld 
demptive  procet  It  '^c?     '"  '"*°'^  "'"^  *^*  - 
and  is  in  a  se^sl  etelall     '°"'^^'"°»*  ^^'^^fy  to  light. 
-  to  say.  wher"  ^e^^  T^'f  ^'-^'^^  P°'"^'  «- 
nature  o  its  who  eo^  "'.'  °'  *'  ^°'-'^'  ^^e  tnae 
-ealed-i:  tt L^^^^  Ttl"'  ''^  ^^^^  ^""^ 
Son  of  God.  who  is  also  t^c  Son     f  '"^"'^^'°"'  ^^e 
Himself  the  union  of  the  H  *"*"'  '^^^"^^  '" 

tures;  and  by  la  ^ev  tiothe'  T  ""'  ''^^"  - 
God  to  be  within  th^I  k  ,  '''°'^'  ^"•^""^  ^'th 
which  is  in  all  "on!  ^  *'"  °'  ^'"^  ^""^"  -^ure 
head  of  the  rlr  ts  J"'Kr"  "^'^  '"  ^"^^-^he 

Saint  Paurs  ::^:fXrAdrrd^'^'' '•" 

possibilities  Of  sin^theuni^^n^^^-:^ 
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»  revealed  to  man  in  the  reality  of  HU  i  i^ 

H.^.rn«n;an.tJtir:;;^:: 

and  as  ^^^:'::^^^  r^-^on. 

the  chief  of  the  creative  for^.?,!  f  '  P*"'*"' 
But  when  the  theoIo^^HlrS  „^  Tt"::  he" '"• 
h.s  religion  to  rational  con«.ousnS  oHtt^f  u  "^u"' 
|ng  explicit  the  fundamental  vieTof  tl^^^l'' •''^  T^: 
'n  its  faith  and  practice  h/^  Z  I  .^  "'''°'''*=** 
without  injustice  to^    '        J"**'  ^^""'^  ^'^^^o*. 

i«a     TI,.!    ,^  *^'  '"''""Wy  with  it.  own  ob- 
whether,  m  h„,d,„g  „d  p^,.,j^  ,^  ^^^^  »* 
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nature  «  at  once  religious  and  rational  i,  at  unity  with 

of  tTdcZn*''''  '*!'*  "'''^  °'  P""'"«  •»•  The  nature 
Of  man  demands  a  umty  of  itself  through  all  its  essen- 
t«l  mterests  and  activities;  such  unity  as  is  pcSe 
.n  a  contmtudly  developing  experience.  That  sTaH 
meant  by  the  integrity  of  human  nature;  the  nCitl 
n  the  rad.au  absence  of  which  man  cak  bl  S 
neither  with  his  rational  nor  with  his  religion  con 

th.s  demand  m  rehgious  men,  is  that  in  which,  so  far 
« .  can  be  achieved,  religion  receives  its  rational  intir 

ltd  of   h'     r'  *''  '"^^n^**'^t'on.  at  the  highest 

S^thL    '*^-  *"'  "'^'  **"'  •"^^T^'^ration  ofthe 
ife  which  .s  religion,  with  the  systematic,  the  critical 
the  philosophical  reason;  an  interpenetrat o„ ^ S 
r^t  "  l^'^^f  *°  *''  °*'''^'  -^  'nten>rets  and  e^ 
fulfitaent.  and  m  thus  fulfilling  the  other  fulfils  itself 
and  «>   m  a  mutual  understanding  and  organic  Tyn 

TL'Tr  *''  ^^'^'°"  ~"^°-"-  °^  -nrd 

hlTn?     "'"'*=^°"'"«»»'  *««•«  arises  a  true  unity  of 
human  expenenc«s-or  such  promise  and  beginning  o 

n  "  •:  T"'''  '"  "^  ^^"^^  whicTuZ  the 
earth.  IS  Itself  only  a  beginning. 

thr!!,*'"''"^"  "'^"*  "''«''°"  *"^  '■«^«>n  »  really 
then  the  question  whether  our  whole  nature,  as  at^^ 
religious  and  rationa],  comes  in  Christian  ^ZtZl 
.t»  unity  and  its  rest;  the  rest  of  a  nature  whrseTundl- 
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mental  demands  have  in  their  integrity  been  wtisfied 
or  are  .n  course  of  being  satisfied.  TchTqu"t  o„  is 

oTleton^"?"^"  '''  ""'''''  -^^-'  -~o 
ant  V  r    '      ''"'°"'  '^  '^''  '^'^  «"  ^«cogni«.  toler- 
antly the  existence  of  the  other,  or  can  even^)  farther 
and  supply  .    ,He  other  an  artificial  and  alien^intr  " 
Zln  ""^'"^  misapprehend  the  nature  of 

th?onrT"!; ''  "^  ''''  "  ^'^^^  *""«  «  -"on  on 
the  one  s.de  and  religion  on  the  other-  and  tZ 

"fT  -^'^ ' ''' '"-  °^  ^^^  *-  <i-^-  « 

r„H  ,  '  '°"'  *'""»  °^  »""*"»'  understanding 

and  agreement,  between  the  two  mutually  exdusivf 
powers;  arguing,  for  instance,  that  since  rdiln  is  an 
objecfve  consciousness-an  apprehension  of  Gc^  an" 
the  an.mat.on  and  government  of  our  life  by  t^al  a^ 

the  enl  ghtemnent  that  reason  has  to  give  concerning 
the  objective  order  of  the  world.    Rather   theToTa! 
man  „  religion;  and  religion,  as  thus  the  lou    In 
must  to  do  Itself  justice,  take  reason  up  into  It  and 

As  na  l:"'       '^°"  """  ""^'""  '"  "i'  '«■»■■■ 
nature  ,„  ,h.  ,„,<,gn,j,  „,  j^  ,.„,^^^^,^  ^^  ^^_^ 
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more  feel,  the  demand  for  that  unity  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion which  .s.  in  its  lowest  terms,  a  unity  of  view  a 

!"  M.*,?^"'""  '"'°  ^'^  '''^^''  °^  »he  view  of  the 
world  held  implicitly  in  religious  faith  and  practice  and 

lowmg  us  own  interest  of  making  intelligible  the  fact, 

a  X7eT  '°  ^'"  "'^"  ^^"^'°"  '^  i-*  ^° « '-'^ 

•ts  attitude  to  reason  is  far  more  generous  and  con 
structive  than  is  involved  in  any  mere  demand  for  on- 
firmat  on  or  refutation.    As  was  pointed  out  at  the 

iZ^      .  '      '^°"  "  "°*  *"  abstraction  from  the 
common  and  normal  interests  of  the  spirit  of  man.    it 

to  ulfilment  in  a  single  supreme  devotion.  It  means 
tha  the  common  consciousness  of  man-the  conscious- 
ness which  expresses  itself  and  has  its  being  in  the  dX 
Usks  and  activities,  the  daily  enterprises^nd  advent 

Ik  elf      Z:;''"'^  "'''  *"^  "^•^»'  '"  ---and 
erature  and  the  arts  does  but  more  completely  fulfil 

nterests  to  their  concentration  and  imier  organic  unity 
their  greatest  breadth  and  depth  and  height  thef^ 
reatest  intension  and  at  the  sa^e  time  the" 
e^ension.  m  the  love  of  God.  So  that  the  rd^lu 
consciousness  a,  religious,  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
Itself  unless  it  fulfil  and  realise  the  whole  nature  of 
n-an;  unless,  tl...  is  ^o  say.  among  other  thtgs     t 

to  be  that  m  which  reason  can  have  its  true  rest;  the 
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*.  nl^.t.'C^"'j:;  "  -r  °°  "  "'  ™  '" 
non  anrf  ;  ^*''*  *"**  reconciling  of  rdi- 

^  and  reason  to  each  other,  still  less  isif  thatX- 
mand  ,n  the  one-sided  form  too  often  met  wSf  th^ 
^m.  .n  which  primacy  is  ascribed  to  rZ^:^n 
^en  as  essentially  a  non-religious  prindplJl^H 
•t  .s  required  that  in  the  eyes  of  luch  r^^^^^^ 
vmdicate  itself      a-         •  rwson,  religion 

vindicatory-  or  th,!  !l        f   *°**  *'"*'  "  °°*  »«>'- 
eny  to  light,  reason  can  profit— so  tha»  "a/*-.  Ii.    , 
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belief     On  ti,r  ^"'"'"y-  ""to  accordance  with  that 
tiK  practical  ,r,.,     ^      "*"""  '"'  tewests; 

-'^ra.:r raSLT.  -^"■^  ">  -^ 

KO"e  "r,  not  until  man  has  created  fnr  iT:       « 
order  of  the  cosmos,  of  which  man's 
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™"o  "  '"T"  u   ""'  "*^  '  ^^'  -<»  of  whose 
supr^e  pnncple  the  organising  and  operative  ideals 
of  man  s  sp.nt  are  in  some  way  a  manifestation.    Thi 
reflective  return  of  the  spirit  of  man  upon  itself  wit^ 

^us^::r Lt ^""^"^°"  °^  "^^  -^rea^wS 
mus  comes  to  be.  is  commonly  called  philosophy  but 
when  the  spirit  which  thus  returns  upon  it^HsVeli 
gious-when  life  means  to  it  the  hea^s  Mn!V 
of  the  sunr««-  «  •    •  ,       ,  *  apprehension 

organLTonTf  P""°P'^  °^  ^'  ««tence  and  the 
orgamsation  of  every  activity  in  and  through  that 
apprehension-the  return  is  theology.  * 

thi'li.*™'  .?'*  "^"  philosophy,  still  more  upon 
theology,  ,„  this  conception  of  them,  there  are  A^ 

v^cm^'     F  °^  •""'*  '^""^  •"  •'  «>"«thing  pr^ 

v^ional^  Even  m  receiving  the  Logos  of  G^\^ 
receive  Him  as  men  and  not  as  godT^Liv*  ^' 

rti^^itarrth:v^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

stituttg^tlVL  o    H^^^^^^^    Ll::^!"^  ^'  -n- 

faith  which  i,  f  J  1  ^**''"*'  *"** '"  the 

laiin  winch  is  feeling,  man  has  that  which  can  h..  »« 

l.o«o«  of  rton  j,«  to  b.  ™di«d.    ButalltoV^ 
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can  here  hope  to  do.  in  the  way  of  such  rational  ap- 
prehension,  is  to  form  an  hypothesis,  or  reach  a  point 
of  v,ew  from  which  the  main  factors  of  our  «pe. 
nence  the  main  features  and  characters  of  our  expe- 
nenced  world,  are  seen  to  go  together  in  a  single  sys- 
tem;-to  form  such  an  hypothesis,  and  then  leave  to 
the  departmental  sciences  the  work  of  carrying  as  far 
as  they  can  from  their  own  special  and  abstract  points 
of  view,  the  rationalisation  of  particular  facts  and 
events.    A  view  of  the  world  in  which  each  empirical 
event  and  fact  would  be  seen  completely  rationalised- 
seen  m  the  total  or  eternal  system  of  its  relations,  seen 
«  Its  complete  "divine  interpretation"-is  not  now 
open  to  us  men ;  it  is  not  given  in  reveUtion.  is  not  now 
possible  to  our  reason.    To  demand  such  a  view  is  to 
demand  what  camiot  be  had;  to  condemn  theology  or 
philosophy  for  not  affording  it.  is  to  disdain  all  nightly 
help  cf  hunps  and  candles  because  we  camiot  bring 
Ae  sun  and  moon  bodily  into  our  houses.    This  limi- 
tation  upon  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  fulfil  its 
own  demand,  is  a  far-reaching  one.    It  makes  theology 
and  philosophy  to  be  as  much  prophetic  as  they  aS 
saoitific.    But  it  does  not  make  them  valueless. 

Upcm  this  matter  of  the  difficulties  of  theology  I 
dwen  for  a  special  reason.  Doctrinal  Theology.Ts  a 
^^ematic  discipline,  is  in  our  generation  v^  dis- 
toKrtly  at  a  turning  point  in  its  course.  On  the  one 
^d  the  method  is  gone,  by  which,  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  systems  of  Doctrinal  Theology  were  still 
b«.lt  up;  the  method  of  loci  communes^TH.  sj^t^" 
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*oct  communes  w*i-a  ».— j      t  .  nanire — the 

took  no  other  task  ZlT  """  '^^^'^  ""**«'- 

wer..  o-i,        u  *''*  °"^  J""**  indicated.    Thev 

were  seeking  the  interpenetration  of  thought  and  lifT 
of  rehgion  and  reason     TTn^„     i.        ^^  "*' 

mechanical  order^r*  '^^'*'^''"  ''"'■*'«"»  °f 

giuus  experience  of  mankind,  to  their  total  ^«« 
saousness  of  the  world      R„f  !  *^°°' 

Doctrinal  Theolnl  T    L  "P°"    **>**   '"'^'xi 

.rrrhr  ir  T  '^^  '"  *  **°^o»d  danger.    With 
ts  established  and  conventional  order  of  tooir^  .> 

dilBcul„«  flu,  w  ™ta  ™L    '^       "^'"'*  '"*  '*' 
mH.V.,1..    J      .  '''«"'™  «  momtnt  an).    The 

(articular    docJrine,    could    be    tat«._^/. 

separate  discussion-nay   its  o-T  °'^" 

conclusion  in  one  of  ^J^'  ^^'■^**  P^°**''  * 

ina  «      u.  ^^"^  separate  compartments  lav- 

ing no  obligation  upon  the  Droc*rf.,r.  V^™^'""  '^y* 

.0.  mean  .h..  «  Have  ^,  abo,.  ^^^^  JJ^, 
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rthLIir"  "*""'"'  '"^'^  ''^  ^^"'P*^*'^"  'o  build 
our  theology  ,„  separate  pieces.    I  mean  that  we  are 

wST  the  1    'r^'°^^^'   ''^"P"""   ^--   that 
tle^     (t  1        ^""^  Theologians  had  before 
hen,.    On  the  one  hand,  and  first  in  the  order  of 
study  we  have  a  vast  and  continually  increasing  ar 
ray  of  exegetical  and  historical  sciences,  wh^h  with 
out  dogmatic  bias,  seek  simply  for  truth  of  ^Z^l 

hand,  and  commg  later  in  the  order  of  study,  we  have 
wha  we  were  wont  to  call  Doctrinal  Theoio^y  a„d 
what  we  were  wont  to  call  Apologetic.  fusing'^W 

rile  Th  "  '  """""^'^^  °^  ^-*-  -"- 
daries  „I  h  "'^  ^•■'■*"««"^"t  o'  boundaries-boun- 
.s  Ser  L?'™'~''  ''''^''''''  ^°^  '^'  better.     It 

uni^and^r  "  ^^'^  "'  '""^  '"^^  ^^  — te 
seTi^s  nf  '^'^*'"'*'**»°»  o^  O"--  field,  instead  of  a 
series  of  conventional  distinctions.    An     it  is  better 

^To  L' Th  t  '"^""^  ''"^'^'^  *  '"-^"^ 

face  to  face  with  the  genuine  problems  and  ^enuine 
difficulties  of  that  field     That.  then,  is  one  side  7Z 

Z:T7\  ^'  '^^^""^^  ^'^-'o^-  -bo  .out 
make  h.s  theology  a  systematic  discipline  has  been 
brought  where  he  cannot  evade  the  intrLic  difficu^es 

But'  t^.  ??  "'•r°''™  '''^"*'«^  ^^'^""t  of  itself. 
But  the  other  s.de  of  the  situation  is  this:  just  as 
doctnnal  theology  was  being  brought  to  this  ^J 
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"""gy-    TWs  ,.  th.  t      •  «<»»><»  fa  the- 

set   T  7  T''^'^"  """*  ^  ""^^l^  f  n>«  the  ou^ 

•nd  discrcdi^rrafaX  fh       ^  '^"  "*■• 
«ve.y  ■nte,«r^  .T"*™  ^  7«»*  ««,og,, 

™*f  .»ch  tlwology  «Kl  philosopS^  ^n^  ^ 
I*«.c  than  Kinase.    BuVthM  i.  „«         1    "^ 

«  that,  i.  .r^*!  f^*""  •"  *«:  »<«  «« 
".It.,  how  o«r^S  ^LZ!  ""j'  '^  *«■•  ■» 
«■  with  d,r  ^.  3S^,.       •  "^  *>  *«  >««  w. 

whole  of  life  hZr,  !^  T'""  •»'»'«'  o«.  is  the 
"*  '™«*'  to  "nitjr  in  the  lo„  of  God; 
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"■ttrnts  «Hl  ob,«t.  .r.  „,p„fc  ^,    ,^^. 

r.^   .ttajn  to  rt.  m»  f„™,  Of  to  i4,  W.X 

rtmgs  in  which  man  has  hi.  being  uid  opcrienc-  • 
ttoroughl,  artcakted  ,i«  „f  .h.  compl^rr:^* 
order  of  rt.  world,  in  which  all  «»U  hL  .hJrt^^ 

of  HnnKlf  If  He  realije  HimMlf  at  all;  the  eter.»l 
-tar  who«  ..„,po,^  ,o«r«,  a.  the  c  nt^tl^ 
"™~»K1  faith  bdiev..,  i,  g.,fc.^  „  i^  ^ 

^«  of  0^,  wo«ld  be  ««*  a  con^letdy  ardcu- 

t  a«  p^lle  upon  a«  earth,  the  p™ni,e  and  Twn. 

■ng  of  TO*  a  vKw  and  of  mch  viaioa  That  U  the 
rea^n  why  aU  the  difficulde.  which  besiege "  Z  „ 
t>7  to  make  o«r  «q»ri««.  inteUigibleToa^vr 
com..otheircaton„ationin«,eologJ^  tZZT^ 
sll  those  difficulties,  and  faca  ih^i.  .IT^  • 
Dossihk  «™™  i_Z  "°  """  '"«"  ">  tlwr  intensest 
poMiWe  foiin,  because  theology  deals  with  the  very 

~^.»  of  life,  the  thtag.  that  no  n-an  can  ZJZ 
w«hout  layng  aride  the  nature  of  hun«nity  and^ 
lK.p«,  which -Wk.  us  men."  A«l  that  beii^tra^T 
4.  a«obgiM  U  scartdy  true  to  hi.  fcisk  a^tl^e  h^: 
P«"  o  religion,  if  he  mri„  upon  c«,iini„g  U^^ 
to  speoal  m««igatio„,  of  hi«ory  and  liter.tt«;  Z, 
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common  life  and  for  t J      •  "'  ''""'^°'»  ^°'  ^-r 

'•t»  highest  foms  1°'         ^  ^^°"  °^  ^'"■^'''  «ven  in 
5  '«t  lorms,  our  common  life  i«  .hii  ♦!. 

And  great  as  the  difficulties  are   to  .^.!  •"*"'• 

rather  than  to  deny  or  e^de  ^'    °  "^  *^'  '^ 

'"odesty.    It  is  the  nobility  of  ;i      T^'  *'  *™' 

how  weak  it  is  as  it Ta„7  *"'"**  *°  '*~«°'»« 

its  ignobility  to  t.^  o T.     '."  '*'  '"^'*'  «*"•    ^t  » 

I-  onhar«.v;r  rot^s^dV:^;  ^^.r  ^^^^^ 

esty  of  the  intell«.f  ;«  ^*  *™«  ™od- 

•^ng  the  Mtiution  as  it  i,  'rT""^    "  I'm  in 

Aough  our  who..  ««::^r:i  zt"-*  ""• 

^•th  the  task,  vet  the  uJu  *"*'  compared 

■»'  short  U«,  «d^  '  ^i!f?^  •d»ev«M,t  of 

«  consdouMM,  at  one  r.1.^         J      ""■  """<''  « 
Poetical  a«l  ^^  ;^'«r'  "^  "'io-al.  at  o„„ 

""cw.  «.d  TOter,  .     "  '  "  '^  ""'f^y  of  a 

■pin«».  4nShr^L:;rr'*  -  -^ 
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P^^^  c».„,  of  U«  world;  .«d  to  which  U» 

oi  our  txftnoKt  »  prop«rivdy  po«„-hle     N.v 

*°"'  ***">*  «o«s  on  in  eveiy  thouKhtfulT..li 
pons  man.  and  is  to  him  his  light  of  hfe     l„ 
t«npt  at  theology  and  philosophTwe  ^^liki    "^^  **■ 
who  stand  on  the  shore  of  L  inLT  "^'"^ 

-ions,  *.  pro„,i„  „,  ^  ovZ^7„?'fct'  Z 

oinn  m  the  fundamental  laws  of  ♦!,-  "  "'or 

.PW.  ««.  h„  to  dwdUngZr:   whVr^r     "" 
and  the  tides  are— ev«.  ♦!.    -^  •  V  "**  '^^^'s 

«»ir ,™.  to  jirr^L^^  ixT:  ir  """■ 

The  difliculties  of  thcolo^  .'»  .        j 
«riv.n  with.  ^  y,.Id^^To°^"^'  •?  '".'« 
•«.  and  ,h«r  weigh,,  i.  hon^?^,^;  h"""" 
'«  by  «.«.  i,  cow^dice.    0^4  It  r*  .^ 
-».»  n»„er  of  fl,e  di«„„io„.  .ZT^^^J^^ 
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"w«.  The  belMf  ttat  either  rach  unitr  iMf  or 
wh..  -more  ,iMy,  .  p.^^  mov^J^t^I" 
lies  within  the  pouibilitic  «*  ♦!.  •  •  **"^*™  «. 
what  «^  »h.  ♦K    .  **^  *P'"*  °'  •»*".  " 

:t  .r  r ^u"'  tr  ::rr  "^  ^^  --^ 

uwca  weu,  lor  he  sees — not  to  m^ntinn 

^ZT"'^  .hid,  beion.  .o .  ui^rr 

»*  »"  upon  *.  ..rt,.    W.  m«.  Z,.  ,„n,  r^ 

"nplKitly  m  Chn«u„  experience-in  thai  ,iew  doe. 
reuon  .h.  «„d  ««,    Not  th.,  „^^  ,Z^ 

•4."  h?r."„rrrer"' "'-' '  *-" 

J-    I  .  ■•  reason  in  its  iniDerfer* 

*«W  in  the  h»«»,  «,„,  ,„  «ti.fyT^ 
^""■^  '"  »  it  au,  n»k.  inteiiipbte  to  itJlfZ 

»a«  h-ory  -'."-"kind  and  which  .Zlt 

"f"  of  God.  of  «n.  «,d  of  Mlvation_ii  doe.  «,  in  . 
v.ew  0,  the  world  e«en.i.U,  the  «un.  „  ^t  whL 

ZXrrn  T"^  "^  "-^"^  •  ''•^>' 
■nipliat  in  the  pnttt«l  Hfe  of  ariitiwit,    brin, 

Samed  ,n  advance  of  dearly  con«io„.  .^''hy^tllf 
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rtligiou.  con«:iou.neM  in  its  .wifter  ascent  of  affec- 
tion  and  of  faith. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  m  the  remaining  three  lectures,  I  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  briefest  of  outlines,  necemrfly  omit- 
ting many  things,  and  having  little  scope  for  argu- 
ment of  attack  or  argument  of  defence.    Rather  let 
me  dwell  upon  this,  that  in  this  region  the  best  that 
any  man  or  any  succession  of  men,  can  hope  to  do 
must  «.ll  be  tentative.    To  the  end  of  our  earthly 
day.  all  our  theology  and  philosophy  must  have  much 
m  them  that  is  prophetic;  the  promise  of  science,  but 
not  yet  science.    So  that  the  view  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  we  must  think  of  as  one  upon  which 
religion  and  reason  converge;  as  one.  in  the  practical 
and  mtellectual  holding  of  which,  the  soul  of  man 
moves  with  hope~I  think,  with  good  hope-toward 
a  far-off  goal  of  miity  with  itself  and  with  the  whole 
of  existence. 

The  order  of  the  discuswon  is  as  foUows.    It  has 
to  set  out  from  experience;  and  experience  means  not 
some  aUtract  conceptual  order,  nor  yet  abstract  sen- 
sations  and  feelings  suppose.'  in  their  complexes  to 
constitute  mdividual  minds.    It  means  our  life  as  it 
now  actually  i^  what  wc  have,  what  we  are,  and 
wh«  we  may  know  of  the  history  i„  time  by  which 
we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are.    it  means  the  sights 
and  sounds,  colours  and  odours,  that  constitute  a  nat- 
ural world;  the  passion,  and  the  reason  that  in  the 
unity  of  self-consciousness  are  the  natural  soul;  and 
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and  political  order;  in  a  word    all  ?u  » 

fir»»  I.         "y"'"**'°"  *nd  of  Its  institutions.    I  shall 

which  is  thus  our  hf;h!        ""*'.''"  *•»«  experience 
3  mus  our  life,  by  viewing  t  as  an  aetivitv  «* 

o;^..n,  s^  creati:'rris-r:h:;^^^^^^^ 

of  reahty-to  the  whole  world  to  which  ir«v! 

and  in  which  it  continually  e^eZ^t^hTr-  °"^^ 

sciousness  of  h^\t  ■  ™«rp8€s— that  its  con- 

(^    thellr  V'  V°"'"°"»°*"  °'  *«  whole 

selT  for  ll^Se  Jrr  "''  '"  ^°"-— «  oi  him- 
sociationi    r!         .        P'^''^""'  ''«^*  misleading  as- 

*^'*"^  as  ine  inner  sprinM  nf  a   a^.  i 
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no  ne-    .n^-I  must  set  before  you  to-morrow,  as 
a  «'--''  =• -count  of  the  making  of  man  and  the  mak- 
in,  po  .  ...U  J  :  .,  . ,,  ,rience;  and  then  must  attempt 
Mi    '.e  :^u,uuur  tw,     ectures.  further  to  articulate 
»hat  r.h..g,    Lv  specul    '^cussion  of  the  chief  factors 
!t.    ...    .tmcrn  P  ,M    '.ovement  of  our  experience; 
facto- .^  uh.J,  s.  t  u.r  rheology  its  real  loci  communes. 
ie  ,  r,r.    fj,,.or,  ^f  our  experience-the  great  mo- 
men.ao^  ±,  sj.ritv.nl  process  which,  with  all  its  steady 
roH'h      '  ;n  long  ..alectic  of  opposed  forces,  all  its 
revoluti,       „„d  ;.c*  birth,  of  time,  is  our  life  and 
lustory  upon  the  earth-fall  into  two  broad  classes; 
classes  distinguishable  for  discussion,  inseparable  in 
experience.    On  the  one  hand,  there  is  "nature  "    Na- 
ture, under  the  aspect  of  necessity,  surrounds  us;  not 
only  surrounds  us.  but  is  so  in  us.  that  its  breath  of 
ife  IS  in  some  sense  our  breath  of  life,  and  the  reve- 
ation  of  Its  being  given  by  the  special  sciences  a  reve- 
lation to  us  of  our  own  being.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
IS  our  assertion  of  ourselves,  not  merely  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  necessities  of  nature,  but  also  upon 
the  basis  of  them;  an  assert     i  by  which  the  soul  of 
man,  receiving  through  natu..   and  its  necessities  the 
communication  of  spiritual  being,  comes  late  or  soon 
to  distinguish  itself  from  nature  and  from  those  ne- 
cessities.   This  assertion  and  realisation  of  ourselves 
we  may  call  Freedom,  if  by  that  word  we  understand 
no  merely  abstract  and  indifferent  power  of  volition 
but  the  concrete  realisation  by  the  spirit  of  man  of 
Its  own  capabilities,  as  it  acts  out  its  own  inner  ener- 
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the  purpose  and  vocation  of  gZC^!^^  "°* 
will  and  pleaaure;  «,  Z    r^'     1^^ 

"•  r»«  of  God,  „  ,h.,  ™„,  i„  «^„„i„„  ^^ 
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God,  in  dependence  upon  God,  dying  to  himself  in 
order  that  he  may  live  unto  God.  overcomes  sin  and 
makes  hmiself  in  the  aaivities  of  a  divinely  organised 

""/k  r!:^"^"  ^'*^  °'  God-more  und  more  at  one 
with  God.    But  with  this  idea  of  the  whole  divinely 
constituted  order  of  the  world  as  an  order  of  re- 
demption   we  are  brought  to  the  actual  movement 
of  that  redemptive  process  in  human  history;  a  move- 
ment culminating  in  the  Incarnation.    And  with  that 
we  come  again  to  what  was  presupposed  in  setting  out ; 
Uie  lustonod  discipline,  of  theology.    We  began  with 
the  Christian  consciousness  as  present  fact;  those 
rtudies  deal  with  the  historical  sources  from  which, 
the  historical  process  through  which,  we  became  the 
subjects  and  bearers  of  that  consciousness.     But  as 
we  are  brought  b«Jc  at  the  end  to  those  studies,  it 
wui  be,  I  trust,  to  see  them  in  some  wider  light,  through 
having  considered  the  universal  relations  in  which 
•tand  the  experience  of  man  uid  the  concentration  and 
•ummmg  up  of  that  experience  in  a  consciousness  of 
nn  and  of  salvation. 


In  ouUmmg  thus  the  task  and  the  problems  of  the 
flieologian.  I  un  anxious  to  avoid  a  double  wrong; 
ttw  wrong  of  seeming  to  suggest  that  even  upon  the 
behest  view  of  it  the  theologian's  work  is  a  spiritual 
finality;  and  the  opposite  wrong  of  underestimating 
the  miportance  of  theology  for  the  present  life,  the 
present  thoughts,  the  present  dvilisation  of  men 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  times  when  theology 
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should  be  silent;  times  when  love  and  faith  become 

»on   IS    fulfilled    ,n   mtuition.    Then   the   inquiring 
the  weighing,  the  searching-the  minute  SZZ 

iicaveniy  iight—ha  e  no  more  place  Not  that 
.W  h*r  "f  °"*  ™'"^  ■»'  *-  «^k  i.  d^' 
*»  other  hand,  though  ,he.«  .„  ,i„,«  „h.„  .^^ 

twroriT^S',  *" ""  °'  •  "■'•"^'""•^ 

it  n.  ittr"-    ';  '"'"luting  religion  to  i.«|f, 
»  the  interpreter  of  our  whole  life  to  itielf    aJ 

u,  ■"ITwt'"  hT' ""'  ""^  *•  -^^« 

...-or..n.x^.lni;rr'::;; 

I™. 'to   t^  1'"  ™""''  ">-  «»  w^"  o'  " 
M.  to  whKh  the  Kientilic  mind  of  the  .«  hi  Z. 
vej^  completene.    „,  i„  „ec.„  contin„2^  ^^  * 

^.^n.„    of^r^h  •™°°^'  ""'  ■"  *'  «-«'" 
•   °'  *"  "«  «™"  «tional   and   practicl 
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factor,  that  make  up  our  life;  and  thus  it  helps  to 
lead  us  to  that  desired  unity  of  experie.K:e  only  in 
wh,ch-as  a  unity  that  through  all  it,  infinity  of 
details  >s  centred  upon  God-does  either  religion  or 
reason  do  justice  to  its  own  principle  and  come  fully 
to  be  Itself.  ' 

That  is  really  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  the- 
ology upon  the  movement  of  civilisation;   for  the 
true  unity  of  life  is  not  merely  individual  and  ab- 
stract.  but  is  social  and  historical.    And  I  sometimes 
thmk  that  m  this  the  oecumenical  theology  has  still 
before  it  the  greatest  of  its  secular  labours.    By  mul- 
titudes  outside  the  church  there  is  desired,  with  a 
passion  and  a  sense  of  wrong  of  which  we  within  the 
church  have  little  idea,  a  change  in  the  present  form 
of  our  civilisation;  a  change  in  which  the  political 
order  of  our  life  would  be  absorbed  into  the  social 
and  mdustrial,  and  the  social  and  industrial  order 
Itself  so  transformed  as  to  be  made  one  great  en- 
deavour to  realise  the  demands  of  the  "religion  of 
humanity."    The  important  question  is  not  whether 
that  change  will  take  place  or  no.    The  forces  that 
we  commonly  group  together  under  the  name   of 
social   evolution;    forces    which    consist,   as    in   the 
determmation    of    great  classes  not  to  sink  below 
a  reasonable  way  of  living,  so  also  in  the  public 
spint   the  good  sense,  the  temper  of  righteousness, 
which  know  themselves  defeated  so  long  as  any  part 
of  soaety  endures  wrong  ;-these  have  never  in  the 
past,  in  any  civilisation  such  as  ours,  left  society  in 
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one  .tay;  nor  w,ll  they  i„  the  future.  The  important 
question  ,.  not  whether  there  will  be  change  or  no 
bu  m  what  spirit  it  will  be  effected,  ^i^iij: 
uals  and  to  single  generations,  the  forces  of  «KiaI 
evolution  present  themselves  as  impersomd  and  fa- 
t«l    It  IS  a  little  thing  that  they  render  forecast  diffi- 

ual  what  he  would  not  be.  Yet  they  are  not  really 
unpersonal.  nor  altogether  fatal;  even  in  the  movj 

t1^  f  1  .  '  *™^^  ^P^""*"*  question-the  ques- 
t.on  of  a  s  anding  or  faUing  civilisation-i,  how  inthe 
shaping  of  industrial  and  social  order  that  comnS 

Chnstuwrty  and  with  indifference  to  it,  their  own 
-C..I  salvation;  or  whether,  a.  they  work  out  Zt 
«^vahon-.for  none  but  themselves  au.  woric  it  out- 
Chm^nj^y  wU    be  in  the  midst  of  the  movement. 

tVTlJT  '  •^  '^^  *"  **  *"»«  *«  «^ity  and 
true  to  the  nature  of  man ;  doing  that  by  brinring  H 

relations  to  God.  «,  that  wrong  against  any  man  i. 
wrorv  «*..nst  God.  and  the  true  «ligion  of  humanity 
.the  social  union  of  manki„J  in  the  love  of  God ; 

whKJi  include,  the  whole  life  and  woric  of  humanity 
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on  thr  earth,  and  in  which,  as  there  is  no  uncleanness 
of  individual  life,  so  is  there  no  public  wrong,  no 
social  cruelty,  no  industrial  oppression,  but  an  open 
way  for  each  into  the  best  that  is  known  by  all.    That 
vast  function  of  being  the  inspiration  of  humanity  in 
its  evolution  of  its  social  and  industrial  order,  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  religion  rather  than  of  theology! 
Yet  theology  has  a  place  in  it;  for  in  theology  is  an 
appeal  of  religion  to  the  whole  rational  spirit  of  man. 
Certainly  to  the  life  of  the  men  who  are  to  follow  us, 
whatever  the  form  of  it  may  prove  to  be,  those  men 
contribute  who  to-day  do  what  they  can  to  apprehend 
the  life  which  the  oecumenical  theology  sought  to 
express,  and  the  person  whom  it  sought  to  interpret ; 
and  who  thus  bring  home  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  age,  not  ancient  symbols  alone,  but  an 
intelligible,  a  vital,  an  enduring  and  deepening  gospel 
of  inner  devotion  and  of  social  life. 

The  value  of  theology,  then,  lies  in  this,  that  when 
life  and  understanding  go  hand  in  hand,  understand- 
ing, if  it  have  any  soul  of  wisdom,  can  help  greatiy 
in  clarifying  and  deepening  life.  Sometimes  it  can 
help  in  what  property  is  the  task  of  the  plain  good 
sense  of  the  working  day;  in  removing  particular  ob- 
stacles from  before  our  feet.  But  its  greater  help 
is  to  give  vision  to  our  eyes,  and  to  summon  up  for 
us  the  wider  horizons  that  really  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand.  And  in  this 
function— this  function  of  interpreting  to  us  our  own 
experience  and  helping  us  toward  the  true  organi- 
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•hough.  «,.  U-J-hZaTj^,^"  "*  "- 

" ..« .piri.  „,  n„.,'^C  « V::  r'l'^i 

"..run.  .hou^.,.  „„  la„  oTjrS'r^'H*'*'^ 

«. «« ™d  to  d«^r,  ur« .  z^"  Tfr*' 

ns€s  in  the  outer  ««,,♦  ♦!.  !  »«nce.    its  fabnc 

inner  court  that  ii.  o" 'l      ^  '  ^  »  '«-"  t»>e 
♦I,.*  •  orjianised  and  built    Or  r»»h» 

thatmnercourthasnoboundarv   WhJ-^     y"**''*'^' 
the  troubled  way.  of  U^^worid  ^'^' *">»«»»  11 

-d  men  "come  to  the«  J^^^'^XtTth?  •'^' 
court,  and  in  if  <..  ;-      ^         .—uiere  u  the  inner 

cho«„  .^ :,.  ,i^L*.^  °'  ««*'  •"  -"o  h.„ 
*«u^.  wh,.,L  ciL'rr^tadt'uiTh.r'- 

oppression  of  labour   »,««-  J^  whatever 

-ves  "the  ^:^\To:C'ZTn,''  '°^^^* 
upon  an  on»y  and  vet  an  -n  «  •  '  **  "P°"  '*  " 
themselves.    ^«  thlliri?""*  '''^'  '"^'  «"* 

the  light  i,  God  Ltr  r^      "*"  *■*  '"  '«»'*•  -nd 
gnt      God,  and  knowledge  i.  with  life,  and  life 
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with  knowledge,  nutde  one-there  i,  the  fulfilment  wd 
^  «^.r.t.on  of  every  true  human  Ubourr^l:;^ 
•t  bbour;  and  unJeu  theology  i.  rooted  there,  itTL 
nohvmg^^^,.   And  when  it  u««^'^^ 

«.  hf«s-a  life  which  take,  in  all  the  hope,  and  enei« 

under.tand  ,t.elf ;  then  it  lo.e.  the  one  character  that 
n»ke.  any  human  work  worth  doing,  the  cl^L  o 
helping  the  world  toward  a  unity  Tf  all  it.  fo^  •„ 

the  lowert  that  are  in  man  come   to  light      The 

hS^I'of^Lit'^^  ?  "^  ^"*«n>«utirof^ 

h^  of  aU  thmgi-the  faith  in  God  which,  ju.t 
b^u^  .t  know,  and  love.  God.  welcome,  all  ritJ 
But  al.o  the  lowe.t;  the  i«ue,  are  great,  and  our 
human  mature  can  be  «nall.  and  u>  if  i.  'th.t  fZ 
brealc.  down  into  fear;  and  with  fear  come.  ^^; 
and  fear  and  hate  iaue  in  cruelty-even  though  • 

And  alike  m  the  theolc^  which  i.  mere  learning^ 

a  mortd  wrong  of  man.  the  tyranny  which,  if  it  ha. 
oppr^  «:.ence.  ha.  oppreued  religion  ,  ill  mo^T 
the  jrranny  of  creed,  that  are  exteLl  to  reS 

So  that  tho.e  who  have  «,  e.cape  from  the  que.tion. 
of  Aeology  and  from  the  attempt  to  gain  liJTu^ 

the  echo  of  the  anaent  lament:  Aiuitum  mcola  fuU 
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Z^iTZ  ■'  ••  '  P^'*''"*^  which  hM  to  be 

f.^  .n  every  p-eat  work  of  the  .pint  of  m^.    There 
i.  no  vocation  of  man.  but  it  may  be  made  an  evil  to 

felf  of  God  that  the  be.t  thing,  are  by  our  human 
unworthaness  made  the  wor.t.     Nor  i.'that  ^T 
aent  «ory;  every  age  team,  it  anew.    Few  thin« 
for  .natance.  have  been  better  in  our  day^T 

leitamat  to  our  con«:ience.  a  vivid,  a  .earchin*  a 
co-n^cUngly  practical  book.    But  often  t;::^^' 

braver  th.ng.  of  hfe  ..  turned  into  evil,  when  the  ha.te 
of  our  age  „  upon  u..  and  from  our  pulpit,  we  lav 
our  u.una.tered  ritred.  of  critici«n.  or  o^r  uldi^' 

««  people  who.e  one  need  i.  to  be  brought  near  to 
Ae  love  and  the  perpetual  con«,lation  of  dod.  F  o^ 
«ach  pre^hmg.  .til,  more  from  all  that  .pirit  of  X 
age  of  wh.ch  .uch  preaching  i,  the  .ymbol-the  hZ 

elem^tary  th,ng.-one  pa..e.  with  relief  to  the  older 
.t.elf  augu.t  m  majeaty.  auguat  in  comfort;  P^bn 

S^dly  J^^r     :  '^^^P'  °'  — «^  *«<«  «  Ia.t.  when 
t^^y  «nd  ,t.  work  are  our.  no  longer,  the  plain««g 

«•  aurtere  and  .ecular  music  the  ages  in  which  th^ 
church  kept  her  watch,  while  our  .tu^m  father.  nUlf 
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in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  virion,  half  in  the  natural 
force,  of  their  life,  laid  the  foundaUon.  of  the  mingled 
and  trafic  itructure  which  is  now  our  civiliiation. 

It  ii  good  to  rest  there  with  memory  and  with 
peace.     Yet  with  such  memory  and  r.;ch  pe  .ce  no 
man  may  continually  abide.    Presently  where  the  voice 
of  confession  was,  and  that  solemn  music,  there  is  si- 
lence; and  from  the  temple  one  must  pass  to  the  dty 
and  the  fields.    There  it  is-in  the  place  where  men  U- 
bour  for  their  bread,  the  place  where  their  critical 
and  revolutionary  sciences  rise,  the  place  where  slowly 
thjjr  shape  their  dvilisation-that  the  theologian,  him- 
self one  of  them  and  doing  all  he  does  as  part  of  the 
common  task,  must  do  his  own  day's  work;  seeking 
as  he  can  for  a  unity  of  those  many  thoughts  and 
many  msights;  and  keeping  alive  in  the  place  of  man's 
science  a  prophecy  of  the  intuition  and  the  love  in 
which  all  effort  after  science  and  after  goodness  is  to 
be  fulfilled;  the  intuition  wherein,  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  all  things  are  known;  the  love  in  which  every 
mans  deed  is  in  its  mea.-"re  a  fulfiUnem  of  all  men 
and  as  a  fulfihnent  of  all  men  a  fulfilment  of  God' 
And  unless  God  is  there,  in  that  common  field  where 
we  do  our  daily  work  of  hands  and  of  mind-unless 
He  18  there,  seeking  men  and  of  men  to  be  found- 
neither  was  He  in  the  temple. 
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Human  Ex«««kc.  and  th.  Amolut.  S««t 

Yesterday  I  ^tempted  to  indicate  the  task  of  the 
theolofian;  a  task  rooted  in  the  ««««« 

"««W)r  thtt  work  of  «fcxi«,  „  whfc/Z;  (3 

«or»d,  b„.  which  ordinarily  U,.y  c«,  ^^''.^ 

"«<"<«»"— roiwmbenm  one  more  that  that  oame 

we    Christwn    consdousneu    crown    r«lliwi„.       1 
"ndmahio.  through  Ion.  hi«rrajrcL;:::^ 

tat  b.  accompli.h«l  only  i„  p,„_rt,  ,h„^ 
!n  ,fc".  ?■'  f^""»  P<»«r«  of  ow  life  and  of 

-»«~M,  thu,  ^  C!i.  intllS^on^^X" 

"*""■""•"•"•"«»«'«•%.  A,»li.both;^l 
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of  hi.  Uik  he  ha.  to  ded  with  •  coiucioiuneM  which 
It  more  Uun  merdy  indiridiMl.    He  h«.  to  d«I  with 
the  relifiou.  coMdooMMM,  not  only  u  an  individual 
Chrirtian  man  entering  into  hi.  own  heart  and  con- 
•idering  it.  controllinff  devotion.,  but  alw  as  the 
•tudent  of  a  history  and  a  literature  which  stand  cen- 
tral to  the  world',  life,  and  by  which  hi.  own  indi- 
vidual experience  ha.  been  rendered  poMible.    And 
the  rational  conscioumew  of  reality  with  which  he  i. 
concerned,  i.  not  simply  hi.  own  private  thought 
about  the  world,  but  (in  whatever  extent  he  can  en- 
ter upon  it)  the  whole  human  conKiouneM  of  reality 
M  thu.  far  registered  in  our  inherited  common  tenie 
of  thing.,  m  Kience,  and  in  philoMphy.    The  object 
of  thu.  trying  to  .et  the  religion.  con.ciouweM  in  re- 
lation  to  our  whole  rational  conKiou.nes.  of  nality 
was  not  to  "prove"  religion  by  travelling  beyond  it' 
to  some  external  confirming  power;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing external  to  it;  but  rather  to  do  justice  to  both  re- 
ligion and  reaMn  by  aaking  whether  human  nature 
«  .tone  with  it.elf  a.  the  bearer  of  both.    It  i.  .rue 
that  m  .uch  a  life  a.  our.-Hin  experience  .tiU  in  course 
of  development-theology  can,  in  such  an  att«npt, 
take  only  U,e  first  step,  of  a  long  journey;  in  «,ch 
•  life  neither  on  the  one  hand  can  any  practical  atti- 
tude bring  It.  operative  principle,  wholly  to  clear  con- 
•aoumess;  nor  on  the  other  hand  has  the  rational 
consc^usness  done  it«lf  more  than  the  beginning, 
of  justice.    But  that  i.  no  ground  for  refusing  to  be 
theolog^al  at  all;  no  ground  for  refusing  to  attempt 
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the  satisfaction  of  a  demand  which  human  nature 
keenly  feels;  no  ground  for  refusing  to  look  at  all 
for  a  unity  of  religion  and  reason.    We  have  a  vision 
of  the  goal;  and  some  steps  have  already  been  taken 
toward  It.     As  was  indicated  yesterday,  such  the- 
ology has  to  some  extent  long  been  actual  among 
men;  m  the  men  who  most  completely  fulfil  human 
nature  in  Christianity,  there  has  been  at  least  a  con- 
vergence of  religion  and  reason  upon  a  common  view 
of  the  world;  reason  itself  finding  rest-so  far  as  in 
our  life  such  a  thing  is  possible— in  the  view,  which 
as  miplicit  in  Christian  love  and  faith  has  already 
been  m  outline  before  us.  but  which,  as  an  hypothesis 
of  reason  for  making  inteUigible  to  ourselves  the  main 
characters  of  our  experience,  may  be  roughly  summed 
up  in  some  such  way  as  this.     (1)  The  experience 
which  IS  our  life  and  history  upon  the  earth  is  a 
process-or  part  of  a  process-in  which  a  supreme 
God,  an  absolute  spirit,  realises  Himself  by  repro- 
ducing Himself,  under  limitations,  in  and  as  lesser 
spirits.     (2)  The  lesser  spirits  who  have  their  origin 
and  their  being  through  such  a  self-communication 
on  the  part  of  God,  must  late  or  soon  come  to  be  free 
^  God  is  to  have  in  them  any  worthy  fulfilment  of 
Himself;  however  gradually,  through  whatever  media 
of  physical  and  natural  histories,  and  in  whatever 
empincal  content  of  practice,  that  freedom  be  real- 
ised.   (3)  In  such  freedom  of  man  sin  is  at  least  an 
abstract  possibility.     (4)  When  the  desperate  prob- 
lem  arises  that  sin  is  not  merely  such  an  abstract 
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possibility;  that  on  the  contrary  the  order  of  our  life, 
in  which  the  individual  will  of  man  is  developed' 
is   such  that   the  adult  will  is  not  merely  capable 
of    sin,    but    has    a    positive    bent    toward    sin,    a 
natural  or  original  sin:— when  this  desperate  prob- 
lem arises,  it  is  met  by  what,  both  for  Christian  faith 
and  for  reason,  is  the  great  reconciling  and  solving 
idea,  the  idea  that  the  whole  order  of  the  world  is  in 
its  inner  nature  a  process  of  redemption,  a  process 
of  the  overcoming  of  sin;  a  redemption  which  is 
brought  to  light  for  us  men  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  all  things  are  created  and  in 
whom  the  universe  holds  together.    So  that  the  rea- 
son of  man  finds  the  solution  of  its  ultimate  problem 
in  a  religious— a  Christian— idea.    By  means  of  that 
idea  it  is  able,  I  will  not  say  to  achieve,  but  to  move 
with  good  hope  toward,  its  goal:  an  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  our  life,  through  an  insight  into  the 
order  of  the  world  and  into  the  place  and  function 
of  man  in  that  order. 

With  that  view  of  the  world,  as  the  apprehension 
of  reality  implicit,  and  implicitly  operative,  in  Chris- 
tian love  and  faith,  we  were  concerned  in  the  first 
lecture;  with  it,  as  satisfying  the  demand  of  reason 
that  our  experience  be  made  intelligible  to  us,  we  are 
to  be  concerned  in  the  three  lectures  that  remain. 
In  the  present  lecture  I  have  to  deal,  then,  with  the 
first  of  the  topics  noted  at  the  close  of  the  lecture 
yesterday,  and  roughly  summed  up  a  moment  ago: 
the  view  that  we  can  best  make  intelUgible  to  our- 
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selves  the  experience  which  is  our  life  and  history 
upon  the  earth  by  regarding  it  as  a  process  in  which 
an    absolute    spirit  realises  himself  by  reproducing 
himself  in  lesser  spirits;  a  reproduction  of  himself 
in  which  he  makes  the  spirit  of  man  more  and  more 
capable  of  apprehending  and  constructing  a  worid, 
and  more  and  more  communicates  the  world— the 
worid  of  which  we  ourselves  are  organic  parts— to 
the  spirits  that  thus  are  being  made  more  and  more 
capable  of  apprehending  it.    By  reference  to  God,  as 
such  an  absolute  spirit,  gradually  reproducing  Him- 
self, through  processes  which  we  call  "nature,"  in 
and  as  the  soul  of  man,  we  can  make  intelligible  to 
ourselves  the  life  which  is  our  experience  upon  the 
earth;  can  make  intelligible  to  ourselves  our  self- 
contained  and  yet  infinitely  related  individuality,  our 
dependence  and  yet  our  freedom;  can  make  intelli- 
gible to  ourselves  our  experience  of  nature,  of  nat- 
ural passions,  and  of  the  regulation  and  reconstitution 
of  these  in  accordance  with  moral  ideas  and  religious 
devotion. 

The  considerations  which  lead  to  such  a  view  are, 
in  the  main,  elementary  and  obvious,  and  received  long 
ago  in  human  thought  their  pointed  and  impressive 
statement.  They  come  briefly  to  this.  In  the  first 
place,  our  life  is  a  development  of  spiritual  capabilities; 
and  such  a  development  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term; 
that  is,  a  process  in  which  the  growth  takes  place,  not 
by  mere  increments  from  without,  but  by  the  co- 
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operation  of  a  life  within  with  the  system  of  a  "world 
without"— the  outer  world  thus  becoming  the  means 
of  realisation  to  the  inner  life.  But  in  the  second 
place,  since  development  cannot  arise  out  of  a  void- 
ex  Hihilo,  nihil— snch  sl  process  of  the  gradual  realisa- 
tion of  spiritual  capabilities  implies,  as  its  prius,  an 
eternal  and  absolute  spirit  who,  as  part  of  the  one 
activity  which  is  his  fulfilment  of  himself,  commu- 
m"cates  or  reproduces  himself  in  and  as  the  soul  of 
man,  and  constitutes  that  "worid  without"  in  whose 
history  man  has  his  place  and  enters  upon  his  being, 
so  that  its  natural  forces  are  divine  media  in  the  mak- 
ing of  man. 

The  former  of  those  points  is  a  statement  of  fact. 
Our  experience,  whether  as  in  the  individual  or  as  in 
the  race,  so  far  from  being  either  self-created  or  com- 
plete once  and  for  all,  begins  as  potentiality;  as  some- 
thing which  may  indeed  be  the  promise  of  all  things, 
but  in  actual  present  reality  is  only  one  step  above 
sheer  nothingness.    Gradually  the  potentiality  becomes 
actuality;  the  actuality  which  is  labour  and  knowl- 
edge, art  and  science,  morality  and  religion— the  life 
of  the  citizen  not  only  in  a  political  society  upon  the 
earth,  but  also  in  an  invisible  kingdom  where  the  ser- 
vice  is   of   ideals  that   cannot  be   written,   but   in 
proportion  as  they  are  realised  pass  on  in  vision 
before  us.    All  this  realisation  of  spiritual  capabilities 
forms  a  genuine  process  of  development;  takes  place, 
as  was  said  a  moment  ago,  not  by  mere  increment  of 
being  from  without,  mere  laying  of  additional  reality 
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upon  a  passive  subject  which  thus  is  not  a  true  indi- 
vidual at  all ;  but  by  a  process  of  growth  from  within, 
m  which  a  rich  and  systematic  content  of  being,  present 
implicitly  from  the  beginning,  is  gradually,  by  the 
energies  of  an  individual  life  within  working  in  unison 
or  even  in  apparent  conflict  with  the  energies  of  the 
system  without,  made  explicit.    Upon  that  inner  char- 
acter of  the  development,  however,  it  will  presently  be 
necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length;  here  let  me  keep  to 
Its  broad  outline.    Our  life.  I  said,  begins  as  poten- 
tiality.   The  infant  child— behind  it  already,  if  scien- 
tific eyes  read  with  any  correctness  the  evidence  of  the 
structures  in  its  tiny  frame,  a  long  development  in 
which,  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the  way  has  been 
prepared  for  the  spiritual  history  which  henceforth  is 
to  be  Its  life-the  infant  child  shows  at  first  little  sign 
of  intelligence,  little  sign  of  conscience,  little  sign  of 
the  powers  that  in  other  human  individuals  have  been 
making,  and  in  it  are  to  continue  to  make,  a  worid  and 
the  civilisation  of  a  world.    But  soon-as  though  a 
work  of  continuous  spiritual  creation  were  going  on— 
there  appear  in  its  face  signs  of  the  recognition  of  per- 
sons, signs  of  interest  in  things.    Gradually  the  little 
being  that  has  had  an  animal  growth,  and  by  that 
growth  is  linked  into  the  whole  seonian  course  of  the 
worid's  natural  history,  enters  for  itself  upon  a  history 
m  which  it  shows  itself  to  have  been,  always  and  im- 
measurably, more  than  an  animal;  shows  itself  to  be  a 
part  or  product  of  a  worid  whose  principles  are  im- 
measurably more  than  biological.    In  that  history  it 
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realises  for  itself  and  in  itself,  by  actual  achievement. 
us  own  continually  increasing  measure  of  those  appar- 
ently mfinite  capabilities  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made :  the  capability  of  science 
of  the  fine  and  the  practical  arts;  the  capability  of 
moral  judgment  and  action,  of  social  and  civil  life-  the 
capability  of  religion.    As  it  realises  these  caoabil'ities 
-that  IS  to  say.  as  it  gradually  becomes  itself,  grad- 
ually  enters  into  possession  of  its  own  nature  and  of 
Its  world— it  becomes  a  consciousness  at  once  intensely 
mdjvidual  and  altogether  social.    It  comes  to  be  indi- 
vidual in  the  sense  that  each  of  us  possesses  himself 
as  an  immediate  and  in  that  way  an  incommunicable 
hfe;  an  incommunicable  life,  with  a  specific  character 
and  temperament  of  its  own.  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  actions  of  which  it  itself  and  not  another 
IS  the  source,  and  with  an  unshareable  feeling  of  self- 
identity  running  through  all  its  growth  and  change  and 
variety.    It  comes  to  be  social,  in  the  sense  that  each 
of  us  thus  possesses  himself  and  has  his  individual  and 
incommunicable  being,  in  an  order  in  which  huir.^i 
beings  have  made  themselves  human  by  living  with 
one  another  in  the  energies  and  charities  of  that  com- 
mon life  in  which  there  has  come  to  be  a  history  of 
civilisation,  articulated  in  work  and  play,  in  customs 
and  institutions,  in  the  intellectual  and  practical  mas- 
tery over  nature  through  science  and  the  arts,  in  the 
hopes  and  visions  wherein  the  spirit  of  to-morrow 
fights  with  growing  forces  its  irregular  battle  upon 
the  field  of  to-day. 
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Thus  It  is  that  human  nature  begins  to  be;  as  the 
potentiality  of  such  spiritual  achievements  and  struc- 
tures.   Human  experience,  in  the  individuals  and  races 
and  histories  in  which  the  soul  of  man  has  been  able 
to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  itself,  means  the  realising 
of  that  potentiality.    This  is  a  first  and  altogether  ob- 
vious fact  about  our  experience.    But  our  very  famil- 
iarity with  it  makes  us  fail  to  see  the  wonder  of  if 
makes  us  fail  to  apprehend  the  profound  and  difficult 
problem  involved  in  it.    Development  does  not  come 
out  of  nothing;  ex  nihilo,  nihil.    We  talk  easily  about 
potentialities;  but  what  «  a  potentiality?    It  is  cer- 
tainly not  something  that  exists  in  its  own  right  and 
as  thus  existing,  is  the  source  of  lines  of  widening  and 
ascending  existence.    Rather,  when  there  is  a  move- 
ment from  potential  to  actual,  a  process  of  bringing 
the  miplidt  to  explicitness,  there  must  be  somethir« 
at  work  which  already  at  the  begimiing  is  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  whole  process  frtm  begin- 
mngtoend.   We  cannot  conceive  a  process  of  develop- 
ment  as  beginning  out  of  nothing;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive the  subject  of  the  development  as  receiving  from 
nothing  those  continual  increments  of  being,  which  as 
organically  fulfiUing  the  being  already  there,  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  development. 
In  a  word,  what  we  have  on  our  hands  is  the  question 
of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysic:  what  is  the  adequate 
source,  or  sufficient  reason,  of  development? 

To  that  Aristotelian  question  we  must,  I  think 
return  Aristotle's  answer:  the  principle  of  the  neces-' 
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sary  priority  of  Actuality  to  Potentiality  in  any  pro- 
cess  of  development.    In  any  particular  case  of  devel- 
opment,  there  must  be  operative  throughout  the  whole 
process  a  principle  adequate  to  die  production,  by  this 
gradual  method,  of  the  actuality  which  is  the  end  of 
the  process.    Else  the  movement  from  potentiality  to 
actually  could  not  take  place  at  all;  there  would  be 
no  sufficient  reason,  no  adequate  source,  of  the  con- 
^nual  mcrease  of  reality  in  the  individual,  but  not 
self-caused,  subject  of  the  development.    And  if  the 
development  in  question  is  the  whole  temporal  move- 
ment  of  cosmic  reality,  the  principle  involved  must  be 
a  pnnaple  eternal  and  absolute;  absolute  as  requiring 
for  ,ts  existence  no  other  activity  than  its  own;  eter! 
nal  as  by  that  activity  making  possible,  and  in  that 
sense  including,  the  whole  concrete  content  of  the 
temporal  movement  of  the  worid. 

Such  an  absolute  principle,  or  umnoved  mover 
Anstotle  considered  himself  to  find  in  pure  though 
as  a  supreme  individual;  that  is.  in  God  viewed  as 
abso  ute  reason-a  reason  which  has  not  to  go  beyond 
rt^lf  for  Its  object,  but  is  altogether  its  own  object. 
This  conception,  however.  Aristotle  was  driven  to  work 
out  m  such  a  way  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  insight  concerning  development  with  which  he 
Started;  was  driven  to  this  by  the  perpetual  difficulty 
oftheology-the  resistance  oflFered  to  any  doctrine  of 
God  by  the  facts  of  contingency,  of  imperfection,  of 
evil.    Hence  to  Aristotle  God  was  a  consciousness  self, 
contained  m  the  exclusive  sense;  the  object  of  His 
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thought  is  altogether  in  Himself,  being  solely  His  own 
nature  as  not  in  connexion  with  the  world  of  our  expe- 
rience.   His  fulfilment  of  Himself  can  only  mean  the 
blessedness  of  that  contemplation  in  which  He,  the 
perfect  subject,  has  Himself  as  His  own  perfect  and 
sufficient  object.*     Nature  can  be  no  object  of  the 
divine  mind;  no  system  of  divine  energies.    Nor  can 
the  natural  soul  of  man  be  a  self -communication  on 
the  part  of  God.«    We  have  a  God  apart,  who  is  the 
unmoved  mover  only  in  the  sense  that  nature,  a  process 
or  system  with  a  life  of  its  own,  moves  with  immanent 
teleology  toward  Him,  as  a  lover  toward  the  object  of 
love. 

But  here  it  is  not  with  Aristotle's  results,  but  with 
his  principle  that  we  are  concerned.  We  must  make 
for  ourselves  the  application  of  it  to  the  development 
now  before  us;  the  development  of  spiritual  capa- 

eontimwicy  and  Imperfection  >tid  evil  that  drire  PUto  •ndAriS.fl. 
with  remrtable  identity  of  lorcal  motire  under  pelri^p^^wl, 
«.ee  to  the  duli-n  which  h.unU  their  theolo^r^e  ZCtJl^n 
the  empiric^  world  .nd  the  dirine  or  ide.1.     And  ChrSS  tho^rt^ 

^«r^.r       .        ^*  in««eMur.bly  more  .cute  th«.  the  Hellenic.    B^ 

«cumen.c.l  theoloer  centred  in  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation.  I,  a  d"' 
toS!  «H  L"?'!","'  'J" .?'""«  •"<>  »••«  """"n  nature..     (To  the  pS- 

L'^/rj/Hni  srs,:? "- """  "^  ^•'-"  •«'  '*-  ^^"^  -f  ^2 

2  See.  howerer.  p.  147  infra.    If  Arirtotle  beliered  that  at  death  the 
Active  Rea«,n  in  man  I.  freed  from  .U  relation  to  PaX  R^n   «d 

^^?,.1l,!^Jr.K  I'  •»»«  '•«»ncai,tlon  of  hi.  doctrine  of  huaTn  in«! 
T^dual  ty  with  h..  doctrine  of  God;  but  only  by  malciny  human  taS- 
TlduUity  l..elf  an  inexplicable  union  of  two  di.,ir.te  t^  Trc^^ 
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bilities  which  is  our  own  experience  and  history-is 
the  growth  of  us  as  individuals,  is  the  history  of  our 
society  and  civilisation.     And  the  first  step,  at  any 
rate,  is  plain.    The  potentialities  given  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  the  beginning,  of  our  experience,  do  not 
posit  or  create  themselves.    We  are  not  conscious  of 
ourselves  as  creative  either  of  ourselves  or  of  the  nat- 
ural order  in  which  we  have  our  development;  that 
man  of  sturdy  mind  who  wished  to  sum  up  all  phil- 
osophy in  the  statement,  Here  I  am:  I  did  not  put  my- 
self here,  was  governed  by  no  unsound  instinct.    How, 
then,  are  we  to  conceive  the  actuality  which  is  the 
prius  of  this  process  of  development,  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  source  of  the  given  potentialities,  and  the 
inner  energy  of  the  order  in  which  they  have  their 
development;  the  source  of  ourselves  and  of  that  sys- 
tem of  things  by  which  the  continual  increase  of  our 
being  m  experience  is  conditioned?    One  method  of 
reaching  a  conception  of  such  a  source  is  ruled  out 
from  the  beginning;  the  method  of  taking  certain  parts 
and  factors  of  our  conscious  experience  (called  singly 
thmgs."  or  collectively  "the  material  order"),  extrud- 
ing  these  from  consciousness,  setting  them  up  as  a 
world  of  independent  things  in  a  reaUstic  time  and 
space,  and  then  viewing  our  consdous  experience  as 
part  or  product  of  such  a  world.    To  do  this  is  not 
merely  to  try  to  explain  a  whole  by  reference  to  one 
of  Its  ovn  parts  or  aspects;  it  is  to  try  to  explain  a 
whole  by  reference  to  one  of  its  parts  taken  as  that 
part  actually  is  not.    The  true  procedure  lies  in  just 
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the  contrary  direction.    A  source  or  condition  must 
have  a  community  of  nature  with  that  which  is  taken 
to  be  originated  or  conditioned  by  it.    And  since  what 
we  are  trymg  to  explain  is  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual 
process-a  conscious  experience— every  step  of  the 
explanation  must  refer  to  some  still  greater  spiritual 
reality  by  relation  to  which  human  experience  (as  itself 
cr^nically  a  part  of.  or  organically  involved  in  the 
fulfilment  of.  that  greater  reality)  is  conditioned  and 
made  what  it  is.    Since  what  is  developed  is  concrete 
consciousness  or  spirit-consciousness  which  has  an 
intellectual,  a  moral,  a  social,  history-the  prius  for 
which  we  are  asking  must  be  adequate  to  the  gradual 
production  of  such  consciousness,  either  as  being  itself 
conscious,  or  as  having  a  nature  which  is  still  higher 
than  the  nature  of  spirit.    It  cannot  be  a  principle  lower 
than  spirit;  and  the  man  who  holds  that  it  is  higher 
must  be  invited  to  explain,  as  exactly  as  he  can,  what 
he  means;  in  which  case  one  of  two  things  is  likely  to 
result.    Either  he  will  be  found  to  hold  that  the  source 
(or,  as  he  may  put  it,  the  genuine  reality)  of  ourselves 
n  something  intrinsically  above  spirit,  so  that  only  by 
r-smg  out  of  our  spiritual  individuality  can  we  enter 
into  true  communion  with  it.    That  is,  he  will  come  to 
Mysticism;  and  then  the  problems  of  theology  will  be 
problems  for  him  no  more;  in  him,  so  far  as  he  can 
attain  his  goal,  the  unquiet  spirit  of  man  will  have 
entered  upon  the  rest  which  lies  the  other  side  of  rea- 
son and  all  its  searchings.    Or  else  his  meaning  will  be 
found  to  be  simply  this:  that  the  principle  in  question 
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Is  self-conscious,  is  spiritual;  but,  as  the  prius  of  the 
whole  movement  of  spiritual  development  in  indi- 
vidual, and  m  all  their  history,  is  free  from  the  limita- 
tion, under  which  spirit  moves  in  its  gradual  develop- 
m«i  m  man  But  that  position  we  are  concerned, 
not  to  deny,  but  to  affirm. 

So  far  the  matter  seems  clear;  unless  we  hold  to  the 
cntiasm  which  criticises  reason  out  of  existence  or  out 
of  connexion  with  reality.  The  question  of  really 
«.nous  difficulty  is  the  one  to  which  we  now  come' 

he  warning  noted  a  moment  ago.    We  must  not  try. 
I  ^d.  to  explam  our  experience  by  extruding  from 

InTn?'"  °.  "'  °'^"  '•""*"*''  ^'yPO't'^f^ng  these  as 
«.  independent  system  of  thing,  in  realistic  space  and 
tune,  and  then  regarding  our  experience  as  part  or 
product  of  such  a, ystem.    We  must  not  try  to  account 

treating  the  fragments  a,  world,  in  themselves;  or  by 
setting  up  entities  which  have  no  connexion  with  our 
experience,  and  which,  therefore,  our  experience  does 
not  warrant  u,  in  affirming.  It  is  such  procedures 
which  really  deserve  the  reproach  commonly  direL 
against  metaphysic-the  reproach  of  trying  to  jump  off 
our  own  shadow.  It  is  a  gross  case  of  such  a  prc^^ 
ure  to  argue  in  this  way:  Granted  that  the  growth  of 

p^ple  which   ,.  far  as  human  experience  is  con- 

the  pomt  of  view  of  the  whole  universe,  the  spiritual 
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principle  in  question  is  absolute;  absolute  to  human 
experience  it  may  be,  without  being  absolute  altogether 
In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  holds  to  such  discon- 
tinuity m  the  universe,  must  come  to  terms  as  he  can 
with  that  belief  in  the  systematic  unity  of  all  exist- 
ence which  is   the  basis  and  presupposition  of  all 
scienlfic  work.    It  is  the  fundamental  faith  of  science, 
that  every  fact  is  connected  with  every  other  fact  so 
that  the  ultimate  explanation  of  any  fact  whatsoever 
IS  the  ultimate  explanation  of  aU  facts.    But  leaving 
that  aside  for  the  moment— it  comes  up  presently  in 
another  connexion— let  me  point  out  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  how  large  or  how  small  is  the  place  of 
humanity  in  the  total  system  of  things.    The  point  is 
that  history-all  the  history  that  has  been  or  can  be 
however  great  or  small  the  place  of  mankind  in  it-^ 
IS  a  spiritual  process.    No  man  has  ever  heard  of  or 
m  any  way  discovered  and  investigated,  a  fact  which 
IS  not  a  fact  for  consciousness,  an  object  of  the  exer- 
cise of  consciousness,  and  in  its  own  way  (by  free- 
dom or  by  compulsion)  a  determinant  of  the  course 
of  consciousness;  which  is  not,  in  one  word,  an  ele- 
ment or  factor  in  the  development  of  consciousness 
The  man  who  believes  that  in  addition  to  the  universe 
of  our  experience-I  do  not  mean  a  universe  com- 
pletely present  in  our  feelings  and  sensations,  but  the 
universe  which  is  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions  of 
our  experience  and  whose  order  is  the  order  of  our 
life-the  man,  I  say,  who  believes  that  in  addition  to 
that  universe  there  is  another,  which  has  absolutely 
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no  organic  relation  to  our  consciousness,  no  organic 
function  in  its  development,  can  only  be  invited,  first, 
to  give  his  reasons  for  believing  in  sue?!  a  universe,' 
and,  secondly,  to  describe  the  object  in  which  he  thus 
finds  reason  to  believe.    In  the  meantime,  one  must 
msist  that  aU  facts  with  which  our  sciences,  our  phil- 
osophy, our  theology,  have  anything  to  do,  are  factors 
m  the  development  of  consciousness;  either  as  facts 
immediately  present  to  us  in  the  way  of  sensations  and 
feelings  which  influence  the  course  and  the  character 
of  our  self-consciousness;  or  as  the  conditions  of  the 
occurrence  of  those  feelings  and  sensations-condi- 
tions which  may,  or  may  not,  consist  in  other  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  in  us,  but  the  systematic  discovery 
of  which  is,  in  either  case,  the  business  of  science. 
Space  and  time,  for  instance,  are  forms  of  the  organ- 
isation of  our  experience.    The  whole  order  of  nat- 
ural fact  in  time  and  space— including  our  body  and 
all  its  animal  history— is  an  order  partly  present  in 
and  for  our  consciousness,  partly  asserted  by  us  in 
order  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  facts  already 
experienced.    The  "laws  of  nature"  searched  out  by 
us  are  laws  which  express  the  abiding  or  objective 
relations  of  the  elements  of  our  experience;  laws, 
that  is,  which  express  the  conditions  under  which  the 
elements  of  our  experience  are  given  to  us.    So  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  laws  of  the  single  process  of 
which  our  experience  is  an  organic  part;  a  process 
whose  essential  character  has  thus,  in  our  conscious- 
ness and  in  the  development  of  our  consciousness,  a 
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revelation  of  jtself.    This  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
change  natural  laws  by  our  wishes;  can  by  a  wish,  but 
without  natural  media,  reunite  broken  bones  or  roll 
back  the  tides.    It  means  precisely  the  opposite     Tak- 
ing natural  laws  as  they  are.  in  all  their  aspect  of 
compulsion,  the  place  of  them  is  consciousness  and 
the  production  of  consciousness.     The  facts  whose 
determinations  they  express  are  facts  in  a  spiritual 
process;   the   spiritual   process   in   which   individual 
human  experiences  have  their  being,  and  which  in 
those  experiences  reveals  its  character  in  part,  and 
pves  a  clue  to  its  ultimate  character.    When  we  use 
he  term  "nature"  to  denote,  not  an  abstraction  made 
for  purposes  of  scientific  convenience,  but  something 
that  concretely  and  actually  is.  what  we  have  is  a  cer 
tarn  process  of  experience  and  its  implications.    Sense- 
impressions  are  given  to  us  under  definite  conditions; 
and  as  we.  in  understanding,  trace  out  those  condi- 
tions we  more  and  more  become  acquainted  with  an 
objective  order  of  facts,  laws,  uniformities,  which  we 
call  not  "sensation"  but  "nature."    Such  a  process  is 
spiritual  throughout;  is  throughout  a  process  of  modi- 
fications of  our  consciousness,  and  of  relations  of  our 
consaausness  to  some  greater  whole  of  reality  which 
must  be  kindred  m  nature  to  our  consciousness  in 
order  thus  to  exist  in  organic  connexion  with  it     But 

rather  formidable  sound,  expresses  a  simple  and 
altogether  elementary  insight.  The  shortest  way  to 
bring  out  its  meaning  and  importance  is  to  remind  you 
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of  the  suggestions  made,  in  however  cramped  and 
arbitrarily  limited  a  fashion,  by  Immanuel  Kant;  and 
of  the  formula  in  which  Kant's  critical  insight  came 
at  last  (and  through  other  minds)  to  express  itself, 
die  Dinge  sind  Gedanken,  die  Gedanken  sind  Dinge. 
Things  are  thoughts— they  have  an  ideal  or  spiritual 
nature  as  elements  in  experience;  but  thoughts  are 
objective.     To  put  it  more  fully  and  more  fairly, 
things  are  elements  in  a  spiritual  process  which  is  at 
once  cognitive,  moral,  religious;  a  process  in  which 
the  experiencing  subject  comes  gradually  to  know  a 
world  and  to  apprehend  the  principles  of  its  natural 
and  social  order;  and  by  ideals  and  impulses  which 
constitute  his  very  nature,  is  called  to  a  unity  of 
thought  and  aflFection  and  character  with  that  order 
and  with  its  creative  source.    The  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  we  can  form  any  conception  of  there 
being  such  a  thing,  must  be  in  the  sense  just  indicated 
a  history  of  spiritual  life.    That  we  must  say;  because 
the  moment  we  ask  ourselves  what  a  "thing"  or  "event" 
prima  facie  is,  we  see  that  it  is  an  element  or  factor 
in  such  life.    So  that  when  it  is  urged  that  the  spirit 
which  is  the  prius  of  our  developing  spiritual  being, 
must  no  doubt  be  viewed  as  the  absolute  principle  of 
our  experience— the  absolute  principle  for  our  the- 
ology and  philosophy— but  is  not  necessarily  the  abso- 
lute principle  of  the  universe,  the  answer  is  that  that 
objection  will  have  a  serious  meaning,  or  any  meaning 
at  all,  when  reason  has  been  given  for  believing  in 
some  reality  other  than  that  which  is  present  to,  or 
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process,  the  pnncipfe  by  which  w.  «pl«n  our  own 
onpn  ,.d  capability  of  dcdop™«„  i^  u,.XZ 
pnnaple  of  the  world. 

But  when  such  imaginary  difficulties  are  out  of  the 
way  we  eo„,e  to  the  real  heart  of  the  problem  and  to 
the  r^  place  of  difficulty.  The  actuality,  we  say 
involved  as  the  indispensable  pHus  in  that  pr^Ls  ^' 
reahsmg  spiritual  potentialities  which  is  thel^^e  of 
man  a„d  U,e  history  of  mankind,  is  an  ^Ltte  pi^t 
6^S      ''f '^'"*''  *^  •^'"^  ^elf-existent  and  sll^ 

of  all  to  which  he  gives  rise,  he  requires  only  his 
ov^  activity;  in  the  creative  work  whlein  the  whoL 
order  and  constitution  of  the  world  has  its  souJa^d 
maintenance,  and  the  history  of  the  world  the  ^ou^d 

And  hi-rro    "*"'  '*  '^  ^''°^-  from  hS 
And  h IS  consciousness  is.  in  the  full  sense  of  the 

wnn  J,r  a,  consciousness ;  he  has  present  to  him 

m  one  com  ,ete  grasp  all  the  concrete  content  of  t^ 

Zted   h^'^    '  "''''  P"'"""    «"*  '"^-^  being 
^ted.  how  are  we  to  conceive  the  relation  of  th^ 

spu-it^d  of  the  activity  by  which  he  makes  us  Tnd 

onr  expenence  possible,  to  ourselves  with  our  k^ 

tinct  individuality,  of  having  a  life  of  ouTown  and 
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not  bdng  simply  modes  of  some  one  life  which  alone 
truly  hves;  our  sense  of  working  out  a  future  and  a 
fate  m  which  the  absolute  principle  of  the  world  may 
indeed  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  but  which  are  none 
the  less  our  future,  our  achievement,  our  fate?    That 
IS  the  central  and  critical  point  of  the  whole  problem 
In  the  rational  investigation  of  it  we  can  of  course 
begin  only  with  that  end  of  the  relation  which  we  our- 
selves know,  or  rather  are;  namely,  ourselves  and  our 
experience.    As  we  examine  from  within  our  expe- 
rience and  the  method  of  its  development,  an  answer 
grows  clear;  an  answer  of  the  only  kind  which  the 
case  admits;  not  a  detailed  picturate  answer  for  the 
imagination,  nor  something  forced  in  immediacy  upon 
us  m  sensation,  but  a  general  (and  at  the  same  time 
concrete)  principle  for  the  reason. 

The  outstanding  fact  which  bears  upon  the  problem 
IS  that  general  character  of  our  experience  which  was 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  but  to  which  at 
this  point  fuller  statement  should  be  given.     The 
growth  of  our  experience  is  not  the  mere  laying  of 
additional  material  upon  a  passive  subject  by  an  exter- 
nal power;  it  is  a  true  development,  a  process  in  which 
the  subject  is  himself  operative  in  the  unfolding  of 
his  own  potentialities.    Within  the  developing  indi- 
vidual experience  there  is,  indeed,  continual  action  and 
reaction  between  factors  which  we  can  name  only  by 
such  words  as  self  and  not-self,  subject  and  object. 
And  not  only  so;  it  is  precisely  in  and  through  that 
continual  action  and  reaction  that  the  development 
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takes  place;  it  is  only  in  the  consciousness  of  objects, 
only  m  knowing  objects  and  acting  upon  them,  that 
the  consciousness  of  self-the  consciousness  of  indi- 
v,dual.ty.  of  freedom,  of  responsibility-develops.   But 
the  process  in  which  all  this  action  and  reaction  goes 
on  ,s  thoroughly  misapprehended  if  it  is  taken  to  be 
a  process  in  which  a  purely  outside  power  acts  forma- 
tively  upon  a  passive  subject.    So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  must  insist  (1)  that  our  experience,  i* 
stead  of  growmg  by  mere  additions  laid  from  without 
upon  a  passive  subject,  is  a  process  of  making  explicit 
a  £yst«anatic  content  present  implicitly  from  the  begin- 
nmg;  (2)  that  in  the  bringing  of  its  implicit  coment 
to  exphat  consciousness,  our  experience  has  some  of 
the  most  miportant  characters  of  a  self-organising 
process.    Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  fact  that,  while 
we  are  not  conscious  of  our  experience  as  self-created 
yet  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  in  important  respects  self-' 
orgamsing  that  constitutes  and  gives  point  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us. 

J^'  "^""l.^^.^^^h  of  experience  is  a  process  in 
which  we  r^-ahse  for  ourselves,  make  explicit  and  actual 
for  ourselves,  a  systematic  content  present  implicitly 
and  m  potentiality  from  the  beginning.     Take,  for 
instance,  any  particular  sensation.    Set  aside  the  ab- 
stract ways  of  dealing  with  it;  the  abstraction  of  the 
realist  to  whom  the  sensation  is  the  psychical  repre- 
tTnn    71      'T  "^^-P'^ychical  reality;  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  purely  analytic  psychologist  to  whom  it  is 
a  sort  of  psychical  atom,  a  given  inexplicable  uiti- 
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mate.    Take  the  particular  sensation  as  it  actually  has 
Its  being  in  some  man's  cognitive  and  practical  expe- 
nence,  and  thus  in  the  history  of  mankind.    In  expe- 
rience we  deal  with  sensations  cognitively  by  tracing 
out  their  relations  and  the  conditions  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  so  apprehending  them  as  elements  in  an 
eternal  or  objective  order;  and  we  rely  in  practice 
upon  the  order  so  apprehended.    That  is  to  say,  any 
particular  sensation  in  its  actual  being  in  experience 
has  a  nature  which  we  apprehend  only  gradually  in 
our  whole  scientific  and  practical  development;  and 
which  we  could  adequately  comprehend  only  by  know- 
ing the  world  and  the  system  of  the  world.    Any  par- 
ticular sensation  develops  all  its  significance  as  an  ele- 
ment in  an  individual  experience  only  through  a  pro- 
cess m  which  on  the  one  hand  a  world  is  known,  and 
on  the  other  hand  all  the  cognitive  forms  and  re- 
sources of  the  experiencing  subject-perception,  con- 
ception, judgment  through  all  its  categories,  reason- 
ing—are employed  in  knowing  that  worid.    To  each 
man  his  sensations  (whether  with  or  without  definite 
volition  on  his  part)  are  communkated  in  accordance 
with,  or  rather  as  forming  organic  parts  of.  the  com- 
plete or  eternal  order  of  the  worid.    So  that  to  do 
justice  to  any  one  of  his  sensations,  the  man  must 
apprehend  that  eternal  order;  which  again  would  re- 
quire that  his  mind  should  become  all  that  it  has  in 
it  to  be.    Precisely  of  sensations,  as  elements  in  the 
complete  or  eternal  system  of  reality-precisely  of 
sensations,  that  is  to  say.  not  in  any  abstract  sense. 
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but  as  they  actually  occur,  and  are,  in  individual  expe- 
nences-the  maxim  is  true,  In  omnibus  bortibus  relucet 
totum. 

This  already  carries  a  suggestion  with  it.   A  particu- 
lar  sensation  in  any  given  individual  experience  re- 
quires  for  its  complete  apprehension,  we  have  said,  a 
knowledge  of  the  universe;  which,  again,  involves 
that  If  the  sensation  is  to  be  completely  apprehended 
by  the  individual  mind  to  which  it  is  present,  that 
mmd  must  effect  the  complete  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  all  its  own  capabilities.    And  the  suggestion 
IS  that  a  sensation  for  its  complete  apprehension  re- 
quires all  this,  just  be-ause  the  sensation  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  absolute  principle  of  reality,  in  whose 
creative  energy  that  particular  sensation  in  that  par- 
ticular mind  is  an  organic  part  in  an  eternally  com- 
plete universe.    The  innumera'  e  relations  which  ex- 
press the  nature  of  any  simplest  and  most  rudimentary 
factor  in  any  man's  experience,  are  "potentially  real" 
to  him-they  are  "there."  for  him  gradually  to  trace 
oat-because  they  are  actually  (i.e.  consciously)  and 
eternally  real  to  God. 

That  suggestion,  however,  must  be  considered  later. 
In  the  meantime  let  me  note  that  what  has  just  been 
said  about  sensation  is  frequently  put  in  another  way. 
The  question  is  asked,  Which  comes  first  in  the  building 
up  of  our  cognitive  consciousness— sensation,  percep- 
tion, conception,  judgment?  And  the  answer  always 
has  to  be  that  while  one  or  other  of  these  may  come 
late  to  formal  clearness,  yet  in  their  essential  nature 
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and  activity  no  one  of  them  comes  before  or  after 
another.    If  it  is  said  that  perceptions  and  conceptions 
must  precede  judgment,  or  else  judgment  will  have 
no  terms  to  relate,  the  answer  is:  that  shows  well 
enough  that  perceptions  and  conceptions  must  be  there 
if  judgment  is  to  be  there;  so  that  judgment  cannot 
precede  perceptions  and  conceptions;  but  then  no  more 
can  perceptions  and  conceptions  precede  judgment. 
For  while  formal  judgment  may  come  late,  yet  without 
the  judgment  in  some  implicit  or  explicit  form— with- 
out the  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness  through  all  its 
own    elements,    distinguishing,    comparing,    relating 
them— there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  concept  or  percept 
at  all.    Then  do  sensations  precede  all  the  rest?    No; 
for  without  an  activity  which  is  essentially  that  of 
judgment— that  same  activity  of  distinguishing  and 
relating  in  the  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness— there 
is  no  such  thing  as  sensitive  experience,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  sensitive  experience  is  human  expe- 
rience, at  all.    Rather,  we  must  say,  there  is  at  the 
beginning  the  potentiality  of  all  these.    There  is  for 
each  individual  man  a  world  to  be  possessed;  a  world 
complete  and  in  that  sense  eternal;  a  world  of  which 
the  man's  own  experience  of  knowing  it  and  acting  in 
and  upon  it,  is  organicaUy  a  part— so  that  the  form 
of  his  knowledge  and  action  is  self-consciousness. 
There  is  for  the  man  that  worid  to  be  possessed  and 
an  experience  of  possessing  it.    And  in  the  possessing 
of  it,  sensation  and  perception,  conception  and  judg- 
ment, come  gradually  to  be  differentiated  from  one 
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another  through  a  process  of  development,  in  which 
sensation,  perception,  conception,  judgment,  reason- 
ing,  all  go  on  together  as  correlatives,  and  there  can 
be  no  advance  of  any  one  of  them  to  explicit  conscious- 
ness  without  a  similar  advance  of  all  the  others.    It 
.s  not  a  case  of  first  the  lower-as  a  given  element, 
able  to  exist  in  the  complete  absence  of  the  higher- 
and  then  the  higher.    It  is  a  ca«j  of  the  development 
of  manifold  forms  and  capacities.  aU  in  one  system, 
from  their  potential  state  for  us  to  their  actual  state 
for  us.    Indeed,  to  do  justice  to  this,  it  should  be  put 
m  a  still  wider  form,  as  a  statement  of  the  relation  of 
our  consciousness  of  self  (our  consciousness  of  our 
experience  as  our  experience,  our  consciousness  of 
individuality,  of  freedom,  of  responsibility)   to  our 
objective  consciousness.    Neither  can  be  said  to  come 
before  the  other.    There  is  no  consciousness  of  objects 
as  distinct  from  a  succession  of  purely  subjective  feel- 
ings, except  to  a  self  which  in  apprehending  objects 
distinguishes  itself  from  them,  as  a  supposed  purely 
subjective  self  would  not  distinguish  itself  from  its 
feelings.    I„  other  words,  objective  con^iousness  im- 
plies and  is  possible  only  through,  self-consciousness. 
Yet  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  self  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  self,  prior  to  the  consciousness  of  objects 
It  is  only  m  the  apprehending  of  objects  that  the  self 
IS  aware  of  itself  as  a  self;  and  only  in  the  cognitive 
and  practical  intercourse  with  objects  that  there  is  any 
development  of  the  self.     The  whole  movement  of 
knowledge  and  action  in  which  we  become  conscious 
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of  self  and  conscious  of  objects,  is  a  movement  in 
which  the  two  sides— consciousness  as  the  sense  of 
self,  consciousness  as  the  apprehension  of  objects- 
are  both  implicitly  present  from  the  beginning,  and 
come  in  inseparable  correlation  to  be  explicit,  and,  as 
explicit,  differentiated  from  each  other. 

Our  growth  in  experience,  then,  is  our  gradual  en- 
trance into  conscious  possession  of  what  we  implicitly 
possessed  or  were  at  the  beginning.    And  we  should 
remember  that  this  form  of  our  experience,  as  the 
conscious  realising  of  what  lies  implicit  in  the  nature 
and  connexions  of  our  being,  holds  as  true  of  the  prac- 
tical consciousness  as  of  the  cognitive.    Our  appre- 
hension of  duty,  with  all  the  intensity  of  feeling  in- 
volved in  it,  is  an  apprehension  of  objective  relations 
which  constitute  at  once  our  own  nature  and  the  social 
order  of  the  world.     The  dutiful  man  apprehends 
himself,  not  as  an  atomic  individual,  but  as  having  by 
his  very  nature  as  human  a  place  and  station,  and 
hence  definite  functions,  in  an  objective  social  order; 
whether  it  be  the  social  order  simply  of  mankind,  or 
some  greater  social  order  of  heaven  and  earth.    His 
duty,  as  the  loyal  performance  of  those  functions,  is 
thus  not  something  alien  from  him;  it  lies  implicit  in 
his  nature,  as  a  vocation;  and  his  nature  is  defined 
by  its  place  in  the  concrete  system  of  reality.    The 
moral  life  is  the  life  in  which,  whether  with  intellectual 
clarity  or  not,  a  man  comes  to  "know  himself"— to 
apprehend  himself  as  he  truly  is— and  to  be  faithful 
to  the  knowledge.    And  what  he  truly  is  and  truly  has 
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been  from  the  beginning,  in  being  human  at  all-what 
he  finds  when  he  "comes  to  himself"-is  an  indi- 
vidual constituted  by  universal  relations,  and  capable 
of  apprehending  the  obligations  which  those  relations 
lay  upon  him.    With  or  without  clear  intellectual  con- 
aciousness.  this  is  apprehended  as  a  principle  of  prac- 
tice by  every  good  man;  in  the  prophets  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  from  Plato  onward,  it  has  come  to  in- 
tellectual  clearness  as  the  doctrine  that  moral  good- 
the  good  in  which  man  fulfils  the  vocation  implicit  in 
his  nature-is  common  good,  good  in  which  there  is 
no  distinction  between  good  for  sdf  and  good  for 
others.    Hence  it  is,  too.  that  the  principle  of  morality 
cannot  stop  short  at  mere  morality,  but  is  fulfilled  only 
in  religion;  truly  to  know  ourselves  is  to  know  the 
eternal  principle  of  the  world's  order,  and  to  be  called 
to  unity  with  it  in  all  the  energies  of  our  nature,  all  the 
devotions  of  our  will,  all  the  achievements  of  our  life 
Both  for  the  cognitive  and  for  the  practical  con- 
sciousness-still more  for  the  two  together  as  con- 
st.tut.ng  our  life  in  the  integrity  of  its  actual  move- 
ment-the  true  account  lies,  then,  in  recognising  no 
mere  process  of  the  external  manufacture  of  expe- 
nence  out  of  elements  some  of  which  exist  prior  to 
others ;  nor  any  process  of  the  merely  external  addi- 
tion of  higher  elements  on  the  top  of  previously  given 
lower  ones;  but  an  organic  unity  of  development-the 
oigan,c  unity  of  a  movement  in  which  man  more  and 
more  aoprehends  in  his  own  consciousness,  more  and 
more  ach.eves  by  his  own  will,  the  potentialities  and 
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the  vocation  which  lie  in  hit  nature  by  reason  of  its 
universal  and  eternal  relations.  To  put  it  in  a  form 
which  would  have  been  understood  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  oug^t  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  the 
twentieth,  man  is  a  self-conscious  and  self-determin- 
ing imit  in  the  totum  jrimul  of  a  complete  or  eternal 
system,  and  through  and  in  his  growing  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-determination,  he  enters  more  and  more 
into  possession  of  ^Jre  eternal  reality  of  which  he  and 
his  experience  are  hemselves  a  part.  Into  that  pos- 
session he  enters  throu^  an  experience  which  is  sub- 
jective and  objective  in  the  deepest  sense  of  both 
terms.  He  apprehends  the  reality  of  the  world,  and 
in  knowing  that  reality,  knows  the  reality  of  his  own 
individual  nature  and  being;  but  he  is  able  to  know 
the  world  only  in  knowing  himself  and  the  world 
within  him— finding  in  himself  the  key  to  the  nature 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  world  the  reve- 
lation "in  large  letters"  of  himself.  The  true  return 
upon  self,  the  true  "entering  into  one's  self"  is  thus 
in  the  most  real  sense  a  taking  possession  of  the  world ; 
while  the  casting  one's  self  into  the  world's  great 
causes  of  truth  and  of  good  is  the  true  finding  of  one's 
self.  And  the  growth  of  human  experience  as  a  pro- 
cess in  which  self-conscious  individuals  thus  enter  by 
knowledge  and  action  into  the  truth  of  themselves  as 
members  of  an  eternal  system,  so  that  they  canncl 
know  it  without  knowing  themselves,  or  know  them- 
selves without  knowing  it; — ^this  growth  is  a  process 
in  which,  so  far  as  we  do  justice  to  our  nature,  there 
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which  each  of  us  more  and  more  finds  and  fills  his 
o™  peculiar  staHon  in  the  total  system  of  things? 
But  before  considering  that,  there  is  a  second  point 
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of  description  to  be  taken  up.*    As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  development  of  our  experience  means  bringing  to 
exphcit  consciousness,  bringing  to  deliberate  posses- 
sion and  achievement,  that  systematic  content  which 
IS  implicit  in  the  most  elementary  beginnings  or  parts 
of  our  hfe;  implicit  in  the  sensations  that  we  refer  to 
an  objective  order,  thus  apprehending  them  as  ele- 
ments that  have  their  character  and  place  in  the  single 
complete  system  of  reality;  implicit  in  the  most  nidi- 
mental  sense  of  obligation.    This  second  point  is.  that 
m  all  this  development  of  our  experience  we  ourselves 
are  active.     Our  experience,  in  its  movement  from 
implicit  to  explicit,  from  vague  to  clear,  from  poten- 
tial to  actual,  is  in  important  respects  self-organising. 
The  analytic  psychologist  distinguishes  for  us  the  ele- 
ments m  the  process  of  experience;  but  so  far  as  he 
does  justice  to  the  experience  which  he  observes   he 
IS  hmiself  the  first  to  break  away  from  Hume's  pjjint 
of  view,  and  to  tell  us  that  the  elements  which  he  has 
distinguished  are  elements  that  have  their  nature  and    ' 
their  being  in  a  process.    They  are  not  "eternal  dis- 
tinct existences";  not  a  given  raw  material  of  expe- 
nence,  in  the  sense  that  they  exist  prior  to  experience 
or  m  abstraction  from  experience,  and.  as  thus  exist- 
ing, have  in  their  own  right  a  nature  and  laws  of  their 
own;  so  that  experience  is  built  up  out  of  psychical 
atoms,  the  form  of  the  construction,  the  course  of  the 
groupings  and  successions,  being  determined  by  the 
laws  and  qualities  which  those  atoms  possess  in  their 

1  See  page  90  tbove. 
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own  right  as  their  nature.    There  are  no  such  things 
as  elements  of  experience  apart  from  functions  of 
consciousness.    It  is  through  and  in  functions  of  con- 
sciousness that  elements  of  experience  are  what  they 
are;  there  is  a  process  going  on,  and  no  scientific 
analysis  does  justice  to  it  which  does  not  bring  to  view 
both  the  elements  that  are  organised  and  the  laws  of 
the  activity  which  is  the  continual  process  of  their 
orgamsation.     That  activity,  as  already  indicated,  is 
essentially  of  the  nature  of  judgment;  and  is  involved, 
in  however  inchoate  a  form,  in  the  most  rudimentary 
stage  of  anything  that  is  human  experience  at  all     It 
IS  involved  in  all  such  sensational  experience  as  can  be 
a  part  of  human  experience-in  the  apprehension,  for 
instance,  of  this  blue  or  that  green,  of  this  sweet  or 
that  sour,  as  distinguished  and  related  elements  of  one 
conscious  experience;  is  involved  in  anything  which 
IS  human  experience  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
reaction  of  an  animai  o.^anism  upon  a  physical  stimu- 
lus.   Our  experience  as  intellectual  (to  confine  our- 
selves for  a  moment  to  that)  is  in  fact  a  process  of 
judgment:  on  the  one  side,  a  continuous  activity  of 
differentiation,  a  continuous  particularising  and  indi- 
viduahsing  of  facts,  even  though  it  be  only  the  infant 
child  s  distinction  of  one  element  of  sensation  or  feel- 
>ng  from  another;  on  the  other  side  a  continuous  activ- 
ity of  integration,  in  which  the  distinguished  elements 
are  more  and  more  brought  to  the  unity  of  a  single 
system,  in  which,  if  it  could  be  completely  realised 
reason  takes  for  granted  that  it  would  find  rest  as  in 
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an  absolute  whole  of  truth  and  reality.    New  material 
of  experience  is  continually  being  presented  and  re- 
ceived; but  received  neither  passively,  nor  as  foreign 
matter;  it  is  received  by  being  related  to  the  matter 
of  experience  already  present,  upon  the  silent  assump- 
tion that  the  new  and  the  old  form  one  5vstem,  so 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  old  is  more  fuli>  appre- 
hended by  receiving  and  apprehending  the  new.    And 
as  the  single  web  is  thus  woven  wider  to  take  in  the 
new  materials,  there  is  a  definite  method  in  the  weav- 
ing; the  synthetic  or  relating  activity  by  whi      new 
material  finds  its  place  in  experience,  and  yet  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  the  experience  is  maintained— widened 
and  deepened  in  being  maintained— goes  on  in  those 
regular  and  definite  ways,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
logic,  as  in  Kant  or  Fichte,  in  Plato  or  Hegel,  to 
analyse  out.     These,   since  they  are  the   functions 
through  which  our  experience  has  its  order,  cannot  be 
derived  from  particular  objects  as  these  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  apart  from  those  functions;  for  partiwlar 
objects,  as  elements  of  experience,  are  what  they  are 
only  in  that  order,  and  only  through  the  exercise  of 
those  functions.    So  that  these  latter,  as  the  forms  of 
that  activity  of  judgment  in  and  through  which  our 
experience  has  its  continually  growing  synthetic  unity, 
express  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  our  mind 
as  intelligence;  a  nature  which  only  in  experience 
develops  to  clear  and  systematic  consciousness  of  itself 
and  of  a  worid;  but  apart  from  which  experience  as 
synthetic  and  potentially  systematic  would  not  be  pos- 
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selvv.s  fom,  a  systematic  order.  They  are  the  expres- 
sions  of  a  single  category-the  many  sides  of  a  single 
operative  conception  or  principI<^_which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  governs  all  the  work  of  our  intelli- 
gence whether  in  our  common  or  our  scientific  ac- 
quamtance  with  the  world:  the  conception,  namely. 

that  a^^l  the  objects  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations, 
and  all  our  sensations  as  referable  to  objects,  form  a 
single  world  whose  constitution  is  an  eternal  system 
of  relations.    To  take  but  one  instance  when  every 
step  that  every  scientific  man  has  taken  from  the  hi 
pnmngs  of  sci«ice  until  now  is  an  instance,  if  the  man 
of  electrical  science  sees  a  spark  where  the  laws  of 
electnaty  as  so  far  known  to  him.  do  not  call  for  it 
he  never  dr^s  of  freeing  himself  from  the  pressure 
of  the  problem  by  a  pluralistic  hypothesis;  never 

^T/ °     Tu^  ^'  ""'^''"  ^"'^  '"^^^S  »«  an  iso- 
lated fact  which  can  just  exist  by  itself.    He  seeks  to 

r„V     H    kI,"  '*' ^'"'' '" "" °'^'' *^^ •^t"^*^  ^ order 
one  and  abiding.     If  he  succeeds,  he  may  possibly. 

not  overturn,  but  reorgamse.  the  science  of  his  day. 

But  all  such  modifying  and  reconstituting  of  scientific 

opmion--m  ^  word,  all  the  growth  of  sciena^pro- 

ceeds  under  the  impulse  and  governance  of  the  con«:p- 

tion  of  an  absolute  truth  toward  which  we  move  by 

the  continual  correcting  and  revising  of  inadequate 

views,  revising  and  correcting  which  have  no  meaning 
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except  under  the  conception  of  such  an  absolute  or 
total  truth,  and  which  our  minds  would  never  under- 
take at  all  were  they  not  implicitly  animated  and  gov- 
erned by  such  a  conception.   And  this  is  no  conception 
of  an  abstract  goal;  it  is  .  «         nrtion  of  a  concrete 
or  all-inclusive  whole  of  knowledge  which  we  more 
and  more  realise  as  we  move  upward  by  the  continual 
reconstituting,  the  continual  widening  and  deepening, 
of  our  present  abstract  and  piecemeal  views  of  things' 
Absolute  truth  means  reality,  as  a  single  or  total  or 
eternal  order,  fully  known.     The  animation  of  ihe 
mmd  of  man  by  such  an  idea  suggests,  once  more,  that 
reality  completely  or  eternally  knows  itself— is,  in  a 
creative  principle  of  unity,  completely  conscious  of 
Itself  as  an  Idee— and  that  that  principle  of  unity  pro- 
gressively communicates  or  reproduces  itself  in  and 
as  the  progressive  soul  of  man;  a  soul  progressive  just 
because  of  its  implicit  animation  by  such  conceptions- 
conceptions  which  lay  absolute  demands  upon  imper- 
fect experiences.   Once  more,  however,  that  suggestion 
must  stand  over  until  the  matter  of  fact  has  been 
stated.    The  point  now  before  us-the  activity  of  man 
m  organising  his  own  experience  in  accordance  with 
operative  conceptions  which  constitute  the  very  nature 
of  his  mind— is  exceedingly  well  put  by  Mr.  Bradley. 
We  must  not  fall  into  the  confusion,  he  reminds  us, 
between  "that  which  the  mind  has  got  before  it"  and 
"that  which  it  has  within  itself."    For  it  is  the  whole 
of  the  mind  which  works  upon  particular  facts;  and 
the  whole  of  the  mind  means  the  idea  of  reality  as  a 
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single  system,  a  single  concrete  and  absolute  fact 
working  upon  the  particular  facts  which  as  presented 
are  fragmentary  and  abstract.    "Before  the  mind  there 
IS  a  single  conception  [Mr.  Bradley  is  speaking  of  the 
Dialectic  Method],  but  the  whole  mind  itself,  which 
does  not  appear,  engages  in  the  process,  operates  on 
the  datum,  and  produces  the  result.    The  opposition 
between  the  real,  in  that  fragmentary  character  in 
winch  the  mmd  possesses  it.  and  the  true  reality  felt 
within  the  mind,  is  the  moving  cause  of  that  unrest 
which  sets  up  the  dialectical  process"»-sets  up   we 
may  say.  not  only  the  dialectic  movement  from  'con- 
ception to  conception,  but  the  whole  process  of  inves- 
tigation, the  whole  search  for  order  and  law   in  all 
science  whatsoever,  and  in  all  our  common  uncritical 
experience,  of  which  science  is  the  criticism  and  the 
systematising.    Science,  to  adapt  to  our  own  use  fur- 
ther words  of  Mr.  Bradley,  goes  from  less  to  more, 
continually  overcoming  its  own  fragmentariness,  be- 
cause the  whole  which  is  both  sides  of  the  process 
and  the  mmd  as  animated  by  an  implicit  sense  of  the 
whole-rejects  the  claim  of  one-sided  data,  in  the  sense 
of  demanding  the  whole  which  is  at  once  the  limitation 
and  the  completion  of  those  one-sided  data.    Or  as 
Mr.  McTaggart.  commenting  upon  Hegel's  Logic,  very 
tellingly  puts  the  same  point-a  point  which,  in  a 
momem.  I  shall  have  to  insist  is  as  true  of  conduct 
as  It  IS  of  science-our  explicit  ideas  are  all  abstract- 
that  IS  to  say,  our  facts,  so  far  as  we  have  got  them' 

1  Tkt  Principlet  of  Logie.  1M3,  p.  381. 
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consciously  present  to  ourselves,  are  incomplete  and 
fragmentary.     But  with  this  abstractness  we  cannot 
be  satisfied,  and  therefore  strive  continually  to  round 
those  abstract  ideas  out  into  an  idea  which,  if  realised, 
would  be  concrete  or  absolute;  an  all-inclusive  and 
completely  organic  whole  of  experience.    And  what 
prevents  us  from  resting  in  those  abstract  or  frag- 
mentary ideas,  what  makes  us  labour  perpetually  to 
see  deeper  into  these  present  incomplete  facts  and,  it 
may  be,  to  transform  them,  so  that  we  can  hold  them 
as  an  organic  unity— in  a  word  what  makes  us  scien- 
tific in  our  thought,  and  intent  upon  ideals  in  our 
action— is  the  fact  that  in  us,  who  have  these  fragmen- 
tary explicit  ideas  and  experiences,  there  is  implicit 
and  implicitly  operative  the  absolute  or  concrete  idea.' 
It  is  but  putting  this  into  other  words  to  say  that 
our  experience  is  organised  through  the  implicit  oper- 
ation therein  of  ideals.    In  cognition  there  is  the  ideal 
which  is  the  inner  impulse  of  all  scientific  work ;  the 
ideal  of  the  systematic  unity  of  all  existence,  in  which 
every  fact  is  related  to  every  other  fact  in  a  definite 
or  eternal  order.    Such  an  ideal  it  is  which  governs, 
uncritically  in  everyday  experience,  more  critically 
and  systematically  in  science,  all  the  process  in  which 
we  widen  our  experience  of  fact,  while  at  the  sam- 
time  we  maintain,  or  labour  to  maintain,  its  synthetic 
unity.    The  conception  which  thus  prompts  and  con- 
trols the  cognitive  growth  and  organisation  of  our 
experience,  Mr.  Joachim  puts  very  well  when  he  tells 

1  Studitt  in  Htgtlian  DialtcHc;  sec,  for  inttance,  if  3-9,  71-90. 
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of  «fat«r.^!t      "^"'™'  "^"••^ '»  "«  whole 
facts  of "Tw^M  „f  r  "•  ""^'"'  '"  ""i-W  *• 

tern     AlTTi,  .  '  ""«'•  Klf-Mnsistei!  sys- 

•kings,  IL,.  „f  Z  7  ""'""^  comK.o„s„«,  of 

philosophy  is  but  ^  ^TTL^'  'f!"^  "" 
TZZ.  forwaM  to  a  "TJ  "^t^  *"^": 

Wstoty  of  s^ll'^™""  "  ^•'"--  »''  i»  .». 

1  rA#  iV^«,r#  »/  Truth,  p.  lyj. 
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But  the  cognitive  organisation  of  our  experience, 
which  thus,  with  or  without  clear  reflexion  upon  the 
process  itself,  is  effected  by  the  operation  in  us  and 
as  ourselves  of  the  ideal  of  an  absolute  truth-the 
mipellmg  idea  of  the  object  of  our  knowledge  as  a 
single  and  eternal  systematic  reality  of  which  we  our- 
selves in  all  our  experience  are  organic  part^this 
cognitive  organisation  of  experience  is  but  a  part  of 
our  complete  organisation  of  our  experience.     The 
cognitive  ideal  is  itself  a  part  or  aspect  of  a  wider 
idea^,  which  expresses  our  total  nature,  which  operates 
in  the  total,  or  as  we  commonly  call  it.  the  practical, 
or^isation  of  our  experience,  and  in  the  progressive 
realisation  of  which  our  nature  as  a  whole  finds  all 
the  rest  of  which  a  developing  nature  is  capable. 

In  this  total,  or  practical  organisation  of  our  expe- 
rience, two  aspects,  or  rather  two  levels,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished; the  moral  and  the  religious.    In  the  prac- 
tica^  life  no  separation  can  be  made  between  these, 
without  the  gravest  injury  to  human  nature  and  its 
civdisation;  save  that,  often  enough,  at  critical  points 
m  Its  troubled  spiritual  history,  human  r^ture  has  been 
driven  to  set  its  own  fundamental  elements  and  inter- 
ests in  hostility  to  one  another,  waging  war  on  reli- 
gion m  the  name  of  morality,  or  (less  often)  on  moral- 
ly in  the  name  of  religion.    On  the  moral  level,  as 
the  ideal  now  in  question  operates  implicitly  or  expli- 
citly in  our  life,  it  works  its  way.  with  unspeakable 
labour  and  pain,  through  earlier  forms  in  which  it 
appears  as  rigid  adherence  to  custom  or  as  unques- 
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Zoning  reverence  for  law.  to  a  stage  in  which  it  know. 
2  f  as  an  mterest  in  humanity  as  such;  an  interest, 
that  ,s  to  say.  .n  a  type  of  social  life  and  order  in 
whjch  the  .ndividual  members  of  the  society  can  come 
to  he  all  that  they  have  it  in  them  to  be     Such  an 

s  "  ir.Tf  'rl!'  '''"'^  '^"''  ^"'"**  '-  -*»•-  it- 
self) m  a  hfe  hke  ours  upon  the  earth,  any  more  than 

he  cogmuve  .deal  can  in  our  present  life  realise  itself 
tmy  m  that  view  of  the  world  which  would  be  T^ 

olV^U~l"'""'  °^  *"'  ^°'''  •"  *^>  '*»  completeness 

tt?,     M    TT'"'  '^  '"  *«  *°**"*y  °f  its  rela- 
tions    None  the  less  its  inchoate  operation  in  us  has 

hf,!!  ^  T""  '^""^  °^  "^^'^^^  'noralisation  of 
humanity  has  «>  far  taken  place.    But  if  we  would 

ttt™  :"  \'T  °'  "'^"^"^*'  -  --°t  stop  at 
that  pomt  w,th  the  practical  ideal.  All  that  we  com- 
monly express  by  the  immense  word  morality,  it  takes 

«F.mto  .self  as  a  stage  or  aspect  of  someJiing^S; 
deeper.  We  carry  the  account  of  our  experience 
neither  far  enough  nor  deep  enough,  if  we  rest  satisfied 
w.th  saying  of  the  practical  ideal  that  when  it  comes 

of  itlTfTj"^'^  '*  *°  "^'^  *°  ^^'^  consciousness 
of  Itself  ,t  knows  .tself  as  an  interest  in  humanity  as 
such.    As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  history,  human 

reality  of  which  ,t  takes  itself  to  be  but  a  part.    It  is 

fulfilling  Itself  m  the  system  which  it  constitutes  • 
and  of  that  fulfilment  as  having  in  human  nature  one 
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of  its  organs,  so  that  the  law,  or  purpose,  or  aflFection, 
of  the  supreme  principle  has  its  achievement,  or  some 
part  of  its  achievement,  precisely  in  the  loyal  devotion 
of  the  spirit  of  man  to  that  achievement.    This  is  the 
religious  interest  and  ideal;  the  interest  which  gathers 
all  partial  snd  particular  human  interests  into  itself, 
as  organic  parts  of  itself,  and  by  thus  gathering  them' 
mto  itself,  deepens  and  consecrates  them.    Here  it  is 
with  matter  of  fact  that  we  are  concerned;  not  yet 
with  the  source  or  conditions  of  that  matter  of  fact. 
And  taking  facts  as  they  are,  it  is  only  when  we  find 
human  nature  animated  by  this  highest  and  all-indu- 
sive  interest  and  affection,  the  interest  in  God  and  the 
purpose  of  God;  only  when  we  find  it  fulfilling  that 
interest  by  surrendering  and  devoting  itself  to  God, 
so  that  in  it  God  may  have  at  once  an  organ  and  a 
place  of  the  fulfihnent  of  Himself  and  of  His  pur- 
pose;— it  is  only  then  that  we  fully  see  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  human  experience  does  not  grow  by 
mere  additions  laid  from  without  upon  a  passive  sub- 
ject, but  rather  is  a  self-organising,  or  truly  personal, 
life. 

Our  position  so  far,  then,  is  this.  Beginning  with 
experience— experience  as  it  is,  experience  which  in 
one  sense  is  part  of  nature,  and  in  another  sense  has 
nature  as  part  of  it— we  found  it  to  be  a  process  in 
which  potentialities  are  realised,  an  implicit  content 
gradually  made  clear.  But  such  a  process,  if  taken 
simply  as  such,  is  not  self-explanatory.  We,  as  the 
individual  subjects  of  such  development,  are  conscious 
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of  ou«eIm  neither  a.  creating  ourselves,  nor  a,  crea- 

whKh  our  development  proceHs.  And  any^^ 
Potent.al.t,e,.  as  such,  are  not  creative  energi^-ITu' 
c».  creative  energies  that  make  the  end  possfb"  C 
the  banning.  But  the  movement  from  potentialitj^ 
actuahty  cannot  take  place  out  of  the  void     F^^ 

^:Tut''7".  ^°  •.''^^  "^•^'^  with  Arisfo-^e" 

.V  ;  Te^rv  T';"*  "^"  "^^  """*  '-  '^  valid! 

ty    the  theoor  of  the  possibility  of  development  in 

the  pnonty  of  Actuality  to  Potentiality.    tCZZ 

"««  of  c™saou,n.s^-„M  simply  «,.  growU,  „|  yZ 

nature  i„  „„!{,  „  ,,,.  ^^^  ^j  ^^  J 

that  «n  w,  hou.  sdfKKmtradiction  b.  co,««v«ir?h1 

way  the  source  of  human  experience  and  of  whatever 

'    ™    t     "»  conclusion  could  not  be  left  in  that 
fonn;  further  articulation  of  i,  was  a,  once  deLL^ 
For  at  once  the  critical  ,„esd„„  „<«  how  we  «.  to 
conceive  Ute  reladou  betw.™  ,^  Absolu°rs"rra^d 
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.0  wh  ch  w.  could  hop.  for  no  .„,„„  ,„  ^^ 
*^';  could  no,  hop.  for  .uch  .  kuo^Wg.  of  U^ 

Z'L       '.^'""' "«"  ■»•  ■•"  "tolly  «.«■„,  i, 

Y«  .h.  ,u.«,on  w„  no,  ,W«<,  /„i,  ,^^^.  »„ 

Ac,oa„y  which  make,  th.  d«dopn,.„,  poMJbl.  bv 

nature  of  th.  particular  process  of  dmlopmoit  itsdf 
And  in  ,h.  prcnt  cas.  ,vc  know-or  m^rlzl' 

natureofthcproccM.   For  th.  procns  of  d«-.looni«„ 

Z:  Td !"  k  *•  '"""^  »'  ""^  °^"^" 

h  ta  k„„  "  «P«ri«i«  from  within;  know 

«  m  knowing  oursd,.,.    Haic.  w.  t„m«i  ,o  ckZ 

cmM     And  what  w.  found  wa,  tha,  ,h.  d«.lo^ 

v«T  reil  sens,  sdf^rganising  throughout  th.  whol. 
^  of  its  grow*.  Tha,  growth  U  A.  „„,ordtg 
rt.  bi,np„g  to  a  mor.  and  mo,.  ,y,t.matic  consciout' 
"«.,  of  an  miplici,  con.™,;  and  M,  by  a..  «.rds. 
of  mn«  en.rgi»-«,.,^„  ^  ,^  wiL  4^" 
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with  those  energies  without,  those  energies  more  than 
ourselves,  which  commonly  we  call  "*he  world."    The 
total  movement  of  human  nature  from  potentiality  to 
actuality,  the  movement  which  is  at  once  the  develop- 
ment of  individuals  and  the  history  of  civilisation,  is 
actuated  from  within  by  operative  conceptions  which 
are  of  the  very  nature  of  man.    In  early  stages  there 
IS  so  httle  awareness  of  those  that  their  action  seems 
hke  that  of  instinct;  as  the  eye  sees,  without  seeing 
Its  own  construction,  so  at  first  the  mind  operates 
without  thinking  upon  its  categories.     But  they  are 
none  the  less  the  organising  principles  of  experience; 
and  through  our  very  loyalty  to  them  they  come  grad- 
ually to  clearer  and  clearer  consciousness  as  the  ideals 
of  humanity;  while,  through  that  clearer  consciousness, 
the  loyalty  to  them  becomes,  in  turn,  more  and  more 
intelligent  and  therefore  more  effective.    Thus  it  is 
that  elements  of  experience,  to  us  abstract  and  incom- 
plete, are  gradually  built  up  into  an  organic  system; 
that  is  to  say,  are  gradually  apprehended  as  they  truly 
or  objectively  are  in  that  single  eternal  system  of  reality 
m  which  they  are  neither  abstract  nor  incomplete.   And 
this  both  intellectually  and  practically:  intellectually  in 
all  the  growth  of  sdence  in  which  we  more  and  more 
make  ourselves  at  home  in,  or  possessors  of.  that  eter- 
nal order  which  is  timeless  in  the  sense  that  it  contains 
concretely  time  and  all  the  content  of  time,  and,  as 
thus  containing  time,  cannot  itself  be  located  in  time- 
practically,  in  all  that  labour  of  man  to^vard  a  perfect 
society  in  which  science  and  art.  moral  .7  and  religion 
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aU  would  couie  to  tlieir  own— new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  in  which  a  purpose  of  God  would  be  fulfilled  in 
the  fulfilment  of  man. 

Such  being,  then,  the  nature  of  our  individuality,  we 
cannot  think  of  God  as  giving  rise  to  it  and  to  all  the 
process  of  our  experience  in  any  external  way;  as  a 
workman,  for  instance,  might  be  imagined  to  make  a 
"thing"  with  a  nature  intrinsically  diflFerent  from  his 
own.    Rather  we  must  think  that  human  individuality, 
with  all  its  capabilities  of  free  experience,  comes  to  b^ 
through  some  such  communication  (under  whatever 
limitations)  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  nature  on  the 
part  of  God,  as  gives  rise  in  us  to  a  life  which  is  an 
und  fur  sich—a  life  which  has  a  centre  in  itself— and 
has  at  the  same  time  the  bond  with  God  of  an  essen- 
tial and  intrinsic  likeness ;  and  hence  is  capable  of  inter- 
course with  God— intercourse  with  that  thought  or 
activity  of  His  which  is  the  natural  world,  intercourse 
with  that  purpose  of  His  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  order  and  history  of  the  universe;  a  spiritual  inter- 
course or  communion  which  is  possible  only  where, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  are  distinct  individuals,  only 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  between  those  indi- 
viduals some  essential  community  of  nature.     Such  " 
intercourse  between  the  spirit  that  knows  itself  as  man, 
and  the  Spirit  that  in  knowing  itself  knows  the  whole 
order  of  reality  and  in  imparting  itself  imparts  the 
potentiality  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  practical  attain- 
ment; such  intercourse  and  co-working  of  the  powers 
that  man  knows  as  his  own  with  the  powers  of  the 
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being  .n  the  energising  of  God  and  is  called  by  us  the 
that  individua    and  social  process,  intellectual  Lid 

natural,  m  which  we  come  gradually  to  be  ourselveT 
For  our  coming  to  be  ourselves  is  no  abstract  pr^ess  •* 
t  is  our  gradual  building  up  of  all  our  civilisatiS 

Just  how   God   can  thus  communicate  His  own 
nature,  and  give  rise  to  other  lives  than  his  owjli^d  " 

^tta„:*.^"'"^''f  ""^'''^^^  ^--  ^^^ 
nature,  and  because  they  do  so,  are  capable  of  co- 
opting  with  rod  in  the  sense  that  by  the  exerJ^ 
of  «ierg.es  of  their  own  they  respond' to  co^S 

crthu,  ^  '"''  development;Hust  how  God 
c^  thus  communicate  Himself  we  cannot  imagine. 
For  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  own  experienrlo 

s^ri^""  "f  ""^^"^^'^-^^  ^^  -  notSeaTo"' 
so  ritTTh  "'  "°*  ^'^  P^"^^  ^"^  '^o'^e  of  other 

^nlt    fu^"'  °^"-    ^°  *»*  ^^^  <=an  never  hope  to 
apprehend  the  nature  of  that  divine  activity  in  ^ich 

*^lf  apprehends  it  m  exerting  it.  Though  even  in  say- 
»g  A.S.  we  must  remember  one  quaUfication:  there  ir 

tTonTn  ^^"T?^"  "^^  ^^'^^  *^«^*  « '»  the  "rela- 
^ons  dear,  and  charities  of  father,  son.  and  brother  » 
ttat  which  gives  us  some  clue  to  the  depth,  and  to  Ae 
possible  tragedy,  of  the  aflFections  involved  in  such  a 
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communication  of  life  from  God  to  man.    But  with 
that  qualification  we  must  accept  this  limitation  of  in- 
sight; and  to  reject  the  theory  because  it  cannot  re- 
move that  limit,  is  to  reject  it  because  it  crnnot  meet 
a  demand  for  the  impossible.    The  ground  upon  which 
such  a  view  is  accepted  is  not  at  all  that  we  have  it 
forced  upon  us  in  some  immediacy  of  sensation;  not 
at  all  that  it  can  be  depicted  in  some  form  of  imagery 
or  brought  to  the  test  of  some  apparatus  of  sense.    To 
demand  such  presentation  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  and 
of  his  way  of  giving  rise  to  the  soul  of  man.  as  a  con- 
dition of  believing  that  there  is  such  a  Spirit  and  such 
an  origin  of  man,  is  to  repeat  in  the  extremest  pos- 
sible form  the  mistake  made  by  the  purely  analytic 
psychologist,  when  he  cannot  see  in  experience  any- 
thing except  "elements"  of  experience  and  therefore 
demands  that  some  one  psychical  element— some  spe- 
cific type  of  feeling,  or  what  not— be  shown  as  the 
root  m  us  of  religion;  whereas  religion  is  the  highest 
attitude  and  exercise  of  our  total  consciousness.    The 
demand  for  "proof,"  so  often  made  both  upon  the  reli- 
gious man  in  his  religion  and  (what  at  this  point  con- 
cerns us)  upon  reason  when  in  seeking  to  understand 
the  possibility  of  its  own  experience  it  rises  to  a  belief 
m  God,  often  is  found  to  mean  one  of  two  things, 
both  of  which  in  such  a  connexion  are  absurd;  either 
deduction  from  some  still  higher  principle;  or  experi- 
mental verification  under  the  form  of  sense-perception 
The  view  now  before  us,  if  it  tried  to  make  itself  more 
convincing  by  giving  either  of  those  two  sorts  of  proof 
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would  but  show  that  it  had  failed  to  apprehend  alike 
us  own  n,ean,„g  and  the  nature  of  the  problem  from 

We    t    """•    !""  *'^  P°'"*  °^  --  -hich  in  this 
lecture  ,t  ,s  our  business  to  take-the  point  of  view 
of  human  reason  trying  to  understand  itself  and  its 
own  many-sided  and  most  wonderful  experience-the 
convmang  power  of  such  a  view  does  not  lie  in  its 
abihty  to  furnish  proofs  of  a  kind  which  the  nature 
«tself  of  the  problem  rules  out.    On  the  contrary,  such 
a  v,ew.  ,f  accepted  by  the  rational  co„sdousnes7at  a  I 
IS  accepted  on  grounds  the  same  as  lead  us  to  accept' 
any  broad  sc.ent.fic  hypothesis  that  goes  beyond  immt 

.ntel  .Jbr  r^^  7'  '''  ^"^'"^  *°  "^'^^  —thing 
intell'g'ble  to  ourselves-in  this  case,  the  possibility  of 

our  expenence  as  it  actually  is-and  this  hypothesis 
not  as  a  sense-i^age  but  as  a  rational  concep^n,  ^ 
farther  than  any  other  in  making  intelligible  to^s 
what  we  are  seeking  to  make  intelligible.     It  goes 
farther  than  any  other  in  meeting  those  requisit  J  of 
an  hypothes,s  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  so  aptly  stated- 
.t  must  hold  together;  and  it  must  hold  L  fll' 
ogether.    We  are  seeking  to  make  intelligible  to  out 
selves  an  experience  which  is  not  self-existent  and  yet 
IS  m  a  very  real  sense  self -organising  and  (as  self- 
organ,s,ng)  self-determining;  and  the  manifest  way  s 
by  reference  to  an  experience  which  is  self-existent, 
and  to  a  reproduction  of  the  supreme  and  self-active 
s^Kct  of  that  experience  in  and  as  the  humanTb- 
^.    That  supreme  and  self-active  subject  we  must 
thmk  of  as  sufficiently  like  us  to  be  the  source  of  us; 
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brace,  a  self-distinguishing  and  self-objectifying  con- 
sciousness, a  spirit  or  person— with  the  qualification 
(to  be  returned  to  in  a  moment)  that  in  his  personality 
he  is  the  source  and  home  of  persons.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  think  of  such  a  supreme  subject  as 
different  from  ourselves  in  the  sense  that  he  is  absolute 
where  we  are  dependent.    That  is.  in  the  first  place,  he 
IS  altogether  self-existent  and  self-active,  while  we  have 
our  life  and  individuality  in  him— have  our  growing 
freedom  as  his  gift.    As  the  supreme  subject  of  the 
world,  he  constitutes  that  whole  order  of  things  of 
which  we  human  individuals  are  organic  parts,  having 
each  of  us  a  special  place  to  fill,  a  special  function  to 
discharge.    In  the  second  place  he  is  eternal ;  since  he 
constitutes,  and  thus  has  present  to  him  in  its  unity, 
the  whole  concrete  temporal  movement  of  the  world,' 
he  cannot  himself  be  located  in  time.    The  temporal 
order  has  its  being  and  movement  in  him;  time  is  in 
him,  not  he  in  time.    But  our  human  consciousness 
enters  only  gradually  into  the  eternal;  only  gradually, 
in  the  human  growth  in  truth  and  goodness,  becomes 
possessor  (as  mediaval  men  would  say,  comprehensor) 
of  reality  as  it  truly  or  objectively  is;  that  is  to  say,  as 
it  eternally  is— a  single  system  altogether  complete  for 
the  divine  consciousness.    Facts,  in  their  presence  to 
God,  are  present  as  constituted  or  created  or  made 
possible  by  Him;  and  thus  are  present  in  the  totality 
of  their  relations.     But  to  us  facts  are  present  as 
"given,"  though  not  as  given  externally  to  a  passive 
subject;   given   piecemeal,   and   slowly   apprehended 
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in  the  sciwtific  and  practical  mastery  of  their  rela- 
tions. It  .s  in  God's  energising  and  in  His  self- 
^unication   that   the   world,   natural,    historical. 

ILTll  °  "^'^  "^  '"  ""  consciousness  of 

Hunseh  has  a  consciousness  of  the  whole  natural  and 
historical  order  of  the  world.  But  in  our  human 
experience  self -consciousness  is  abstract;  it  fuUy  t^s- 
sesses  neither  itself,  nor  its  world,  nor  the  unL  of 
.sel  -d  its  world  in  and  as  a  single  univ'^e.  a 
single  organic  whole  of  reality.     It  is  this  absti^ct- 

.n  t'ruth  of  "^"'^'  *';°"*^  ^''^*^"^''  ^^^"^  't  -"akes 
cornel  T^T  '1 ''  P''^'^'''^^'  ^°"*'^"^'y  '«  over- 
LZLJ  '  1:V  '  -'^— iousness  which  in 

world    the  T  V°'"P^'^'^  consciousness  of  the 

world  the  Idea,  m  other  words,  of  a  mind  whose 
apprehension  of  itself  would  necessarily  be  a  con! 

Pletely  or  eternally  transparent  to  the  subject,  no  bar- 
rierjntervening  of  ignorance,  of  evil,  of  capabil^ 

the  b"  L  \'*  t  °"^  '""^"  -If-consciousnes! 
the  inner  though  seldom  recognised  ideal  that  here 
upon  the  earth  animates  and  impels  all  intellectual  a„d 
moral  realisation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  spirit  which 
^  man.  To  us  it  is  an  ideal  which  passes  ever  on 
before;  but  in  God  it  is  realised  eteLlly-or  one 

rrLltv^'T^T'^  ?   '^''''"''   ^-   '*»   ^^y  " 
eternity.    That  is  the  soul  o'  truth  in  the  otherwise 

-nbiguous  statement  that  Goo  is  altogether  actuZ 

>s  all  that  truth  and  goodness  which  we.  in  sTferl' 
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we  do  justice  to  our  divine  origin  and  live  in  the 
grace  of  God,  come  gradually  to  be.  but  the  more  of 
which  we  attain  the  more  we  in  vision  see  before  us 
unfulfilled.  In  the  third  place-if  for  convenience  I 
may  thus  distinguish  statements  which  are  really  one 
and  the  same  point  stated  in  different  ways— in  an 
activity  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  our  experience 
(though  in  our  experience  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  hint  of  the  deep  affections  involved)  God  repro- 
duces Himself  in  other  spirits,  and  thus  is  in  His 
spirituality  a  home  of  spirits,  in  His  personality  a 
home  of  persons. 

Certainly  such  a  principle  cannot  be  presented  to 
us  in  sensation,  in  perception,  in  any  form  of  picturate 
imagination.     But  apprehended  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  apprehended— by  our  consciousness 
as  active  will  and  reflective  reason— it  enables  us  prac- 
tically (i.e.  in  religion  and  in  the  morality  which  reli- 
gion includes  in  itself)  to  organ.oe  the  whole  of  our 
life,  in  which  sense-experience  itself  is  a  part;  and 
(what  at  this  point  is  specially  in  question)   intel- 
lectually to  comprehend  how  such  a  thing  as  human 
experience  is  possible;  whether  that  human   expe- 
rience be  the  common  labour  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  simplest  man  earning  with  pain  the  bread 
that  he  and  his  children  eat;  or  whether  it  be  that 
astonishing  power  of  scientific  intelligence  and  that 
depth  of  moral  and  religiouf  passion  which  in  the 
labour  and  natural  affection  of  the  common  life  have 
their  promise  and  their  beginning.    The  movements 
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and  the  structures  of  knowledge,  of  industry,  of  art 

IZt:  I'  1  "°"'''  °'  ^^'^^on-truSllres  2 
movements  which  are  the  civihsation  of  man  and  the 
history  of  that  civilisation-are.  we  must  Zk  wort 
and  products  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  com^umon 

W  whT- "  "'  '"°^"*'°"'  ^'^^  ^«  AbsoTe' 

S  V  a^dT.  ""S'**''^"  °'  '^^^'^'  »»°^«ver  grad- 
ually and  through  whatever  natural  media    i,  ^i? 
source  of  all  life  and  of  eve.^  capab4  of  r^so    ^'d 
of  passion.    And  the  failures  and  vices  of  that  civIS 

fufiTr^  '1""  °'  ""^'"^  *°  apprehl  aid 
fu  fil  the  demands  laid  upon  it  by  the  origin  ^d 

possibility  I  must  attempt  to  discuss  later,  here  re- 
marking only  that  they  constitute  the  gravest  of  aU 
the  problems  which  beset,  not  merely  thHiew  of  life 
now  being  presented,  but  every  view  of  Uf^   ill 
type  of  th«,logy  and  philosoph^  wh:ts:le^  "^^ 
The  problem  just  alluded  to  is.  in  only  too  sadly 
real  a  sense,  a  difficulty  for  this  theory  and  f^  ^Z 
^eory.    But  another  difficulty,  very  widely  u^H 
really  not  a  difficulty  at  all.    It  is  often  saL  S^'the 

understand  how  our  experience  is  possible,  involves 
denying  the  reality  of  change;  involves  tlkingZ 
wor  d  to  be  a  static  universe,  shut  up.  as  S  p 
It,    in  awful  meanmglessness.  an  everlasting  fixture" 
«>  that  evei^hing  has  already  been  done'  t^lfe' 

r^       "f    ^"*  ^"^  ^^'^^^'^  to  ^  Abso  ute  Sp 
really  involves  the  opposite  of  this;  it  means  Z 
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change  is  intelligible  at  all.  is  possible  at  all,  only  in 
and  as  and  through  the  activity  of  a  spiritual  being 
who  ha.  all  the  changes  present  to  him  eternally  or 
totum  simui    We  begin  with  change  as  a  fact;  and 
Absolute  Idealism  might  be  summarily  described  as 
the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  that  men  have  so  far 
been  able  to  make  as  to  the  possibility  not  merely 
of  change  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the  actual  changes 
which  are  the  history  of  the  worid.    The  actual  tem- 
poral movement  of  the  worid,  as  a  single  history  and 
not  a  succession  of  absolutely  discontinuous  universes, 
each  ansmg  unintelligibly  from  the  void  only  to  return 
at  once  to  it.  is  possible  only  because  a  single  supreme 
subject  of  the  worid  constitutes  and  holds  together 
as  one  all  that  movement.    That,  indeed,  is  a  truth 
so  elementary  that  it  has  its  witness  in  our  most  ordi- 
nary consciousness.    A  man  can  apprehend  events  in 
temporal  sticcession  only  because  he  has  time  in  him 
(as  a  form  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  his  conscious- 
ness) as  well  as  being  himself  in  time;  he  could  not 
so  apprehend  events  if  time  were  an  independent  ex- 
istence and  he  were  situated  at  some  point  in  it     The 
development  of  the  spirit  which  is  man  means  the 
realising,  in  a  life  in  time,  of  a  consciousness  which. 
If  It  could  be  made  perfect,  would  be  an  eternal  con- 
sciousness—a  complete  intuition  of  reality.     We  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  development  of  the  soul  of  man- 
a  development  in  which  events  are  known  as  forming 
a  temporal  order  and  succession,  and  the  present  is 
a  continually  moving  synthesis  of  an  experienced  past 
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and  of  an  ^pected  future  with  what  is  at  the  moment 
"me.    He  also  has  tmie  in  him.    And  the  latter  i.  hi. 

r:trr'' ''-  '°r '-  ^'^  -^^^ ' 

«.ters  mto  possession  of  that  nature  and  of  its  con- 
nature  taken  on  the  universal  scale-taken,  that  is 

It  :rz  f  *  "^^"^  ^'° "  "°^'  -  -- 1  n 

course  of  development  and  thus  in  time  as  weU  as 

lure's  oTcL'^^^^^^^    ^"^^  '^  ---  'y  the  ab,:! 
luteness  of  God.  and  by  the  "timelessness"  or  eternity 

ttltZ  Sr  °"""    Such  Absolute  Idealism' 
TtTn  .  '"^''''  '"°"«'^-    2"t  '*  «t  least  does 

Stur:iM°  r  ^"?  -aninglessness  of  "everlast"; 
fixture     m  the  real  world.     It  holds  that  the  real 

of°ourte  a'dl""  "^^"^^  ^"'  ^istory-the  sc^ 
,„  anH  .h  u  ?'  '°"'^  °^  °"^  «^<^has  its  unity 
tTve  ani  T  ^^  "^^""^^^  °^  ^  continuously  crel' 
t.ve  and  self-communicating  God,  who  is  limited  by 
no  external  relations,  whether  such  as  consist  in  the 
nanjre  of  a  realistic  time  or  any  other,  but  on  thl  c^„! 
trary  ,s  so  creatively  related  to  the  world  that  His 

^Twhot  1  ""T"'  '"^°'^^^  ^  conscioufne^s  o 
the  whole  order  of  nature  and  history 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  a  moment  longer  to  this- 

DO  nt  Itself  clearer.  When  we  seek  to  get  acquainted 
wiUi  facts,  and  when  in  doing  so  we  corr^  JdTe^'^^ 
and  «,large  our  opinions  in  order  to  bring  themTnt^ 
accord  with  "the  truth  of  the  objective  lorlT"  we 
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really  assume  that  that  objective  world  is  a  single 
world,  in  which  every  fact  is  systematically  related  to 
every  other  fact.    But  that  singleness  of  the  order  of 
the  world  takes  in  the  whole  succession  and  concrete 
content  of  time;  else  reality  would  not  be  one  world 
and  Its  order  a  single  system  of  relations;  rather  it 
would  be  a  series  (if  that  word  still  had  any  mean- 
ing) of  totally  disconnected  universes  succeeding  one 
another  m  a  realistic  time.     Often  when  we  reflect 
cntically  upon  our  ordinary  thought,  we  only  half 
brmg  to  light  the  principle  which  is  involved  in  it  and 
upon  which  it  proceeds.    We  see  that  in  all  effort  to 
know,  there  is  involved,  as  an  operative  conception, 
the  prmciple  of  the  systematic  unity  of  all  existence. 
We  see  that  when  men  say  they  give  up  that  principle, 
they  really  do  not  give  it  up;  they  go  on  thinking; 
go  on  judging,  believing,  being  scientific.     But  then 
even  after  we  have  critically  accepted  the  principle 
which  all  along  we  had  acted  upon,  we  continue  to 
hold  unconsciously  to  a  realistic  view  of  time,  and 
think  of  the  single  system  of  reality  as  moving  on 
through  such  time.    But  a  unity  of  existence,  moving 
along  through  a  realistic  time,  is  not  a  unity  of  exist- 
ence at  all.    If  we  'vould  do  justice  to  the  idea  which 
really  animates  all  our  scientific,  or  potentially  scien- 
tific, thinking  (not  to  speak  for  the  moment  of  our 
practical  life  at  all)-the  idea  which  on  the  one  hand 
we  could  not  give  up  if  we  would,  and  which  on  the 
other  hand  is  being  progressively,  il.  ugh  never  com- 
pletely, vindicated  by  every  step  in  the  continuous  ad- 
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vance  of  .cience-we  must  take  the  unity  of  the  real 
not  merely  as  a  unity  of  co-existing  things  which  moves' 
on  through  a  reahstic  time,  but  as  a  unity  of  the  whole 

thmk  of  history  a,  a  genuine  whole.  But  then  comes 
the  question:  How  is  it  possible  for  history  to  be 
such  a  whole;  how  is  it  possible  for  the  content  of 
TJu     7r^  ""''^^   ^*''°'"*'  ^*'«^'»»"'  whatever 

that  problem,  and  answers  it  in  the  way  already  indi- 
cated    History  can  be  a  whole,  and  not  an  unintelli- 
gible temporal  senes  of  disconnected  universes,  be- 
cause ,t  .s  rendered  possible  by  the  self-communicat- 
ing  activities  of  an  Absolute  Spirit,  who  is  the  su- 
preme subject  of  the  world,  who  holds  together  as 
one  all  the  temporal  movement  of  history,  and  who 
in  presenting  to  himself  the  concrete  content  of  time' 
presents  it  to  himself  in  a  consciousness  which,  as 
being  single  and  complete,  is  eternal* 

which  U  .h,  hi«oryT,h7worMll  !niw„wT"''/i^r  "'  "»"«« 
But  the  rooti  of  wch  Ide.li  J  ™nT.    7."  "•'°'''"«  "'  Profe»or  Royce. 

point  where  the  pVXm'of  th.  M.„  ^'u  T  ""  '"«*'*'  •*«•«•  »»  «'■« 
the  Greek..  For  "he„  we  MnvT  u^'  .°°*  **"*  '"*  «'»«'  '"o"" 
fold  of  n,.,.er,  of  f.ct    .nd  let  ^1  Z^^''^"'  ""'^'^  ""'"  "  *  -«' 

the  .bidin,  truth  of  wWch  «  ro«il     »"*  """"  ^^  ""^  "«"«'  to 

which  include,  in  it^lTthe  wh"  e  of^iJr.!2;h*"  'l'?"'  """"'  '  •^"- 
of  nutter,  of  f,ct  in  time-Ju  .  ri«u^T  •  '"''*  ~"""«  wccewion 
.  .in,le  definitely  con."^  who"e'  thl't'^T  T''    f!  "  "  •"'»• 

<n  ««e,  Hi.  e..enee  •!  ^^  :^t^ ::i2^Ti!:.:^::r.^!r:^ 
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To  sum  this  up.    Human  individuality  being  what 
upon  reflective  analysis  it  is  seen  to  be,  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  to  that  indi- 
viduality has,  we  may  say,  two  sides.     On  the  one 
hand,  man's  life  is  the  development  of  spiritual  capa- 
bilities.    And    since   potentialities   are   not   creative 
energies  that  begin  with  a  void  and  evolve  something 
out  of  nothing,  it  is  manifest  that  in  some  sense  man 
receives  from  God  all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he  is. 
But  on  tho  other  hand  it  is  equally  evident  that  in 
some  sense  man  is  himself  the  builder  of  his  own  expe- 
rience; as  we  have  seen,  man  is  himself  active  in  the 
process  of  his  own  development ;  active  in  apprehend- 
ing, in  however  dim  and  prophetic  a  way,  certain 
ideals,  and  in  organising  his  life  as  the  eflFort  to  realise 

•  time  which  I.  external  to  Him-.  realittU  or  lelf-exiitinf  time. 
„f  It  'f?  *i"'"«  P'"^'"»"«n  of  thi.  i.  contained  in  the  earlier  part 
io««        J-,^-  °"r'*  ''""""'-^»»  '"  £'*<''.•  though  Green  oTcT 
Ton?  r  J"'™  »'  expreMion  which,  while  clear  enough  in  their 

^  in.^      LT?'"  *"""  •'«"'•-••  ^^  «•«««•  Ulce  texu  in  i«.I.tion- 

^hi^  h?^w  ,';^''  '"f'  '*"'••  ^'^''  °*"  "»'"•'•  ^°'  '"•*•"« 
otD  ^  u^  M  fmele-.  a.  haTin,  no  hiatory.  a.  ind.pend«.t 
JL,  In  u  .'I  "  ''*  •?•""  °'  "•"♦'on.  into  which,  aince  they  re  once 
tor  all  what  they  are.  time  doe*  not  enter;  or  of  the  complete  (»r^  .here- 
fore  changele-)  knowledge  of  thoae  relation,  a.  forming  a  „.tem  of 
thought  mto  the  inner  eonMitution  of  which  no  relation,  of  time  rnter— 

dLr,!..?-'"^.  •"  """^  ""'  "*""  ""•  ^  ''"  °°'""«  •<>  do  with 
time,  that  in  God .  conKiouHie*  time  and  temporal  hiMorie.  do  not 

«lf"i.'"„„.  H?  "Vl^.  ^'  """•  *•"'  ^'  ••  '"•''"«  ""«  '»  Hi"- 
-.n.1  .  .V  ?••  y^^*^  *"  condition,  of  time";  i.  not  a  being  that 
«and.  In  the  flow  of  a  realirtic  time,  a  time  which  i.  external  to  Him 

thing,  a.  they  really  are-I.e.  a.  they  are  to  God-the  complete  .yMem 
of  relation,  which  la  the  order  of  the  world  (including  relation.  In  the 
way  of  rocccMlon  in  time,  and  aU  other  relation.)  i.  a  vitem  eternal 
or.  In  Green',  uk  of  the  word,  timelcM;  it  doe.  not  lie  in  a  time  which 
u  ocyond  it. 
When  we  are  thinking  of  the  coneretene«,  or  completenen,  or  eternity 
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Tf TnM        u         ^"^^  individuality  is  the  problem 
of  holding  these  two  sides  together  in  =         , 
And  the  answer  hes  in  this  dS"n     In^H  "'" 
possible  sense,  our  experience  ;7  *^^P*'* 

from  God-  and  no.    T  u         ^°™""n'cated  to  us 

cwea  as  organic  elements  or  factors  in  tu^     ir 
realisation  in  the  f«*oi  •         '*«ors  m  the  self- 

(the  three  wordi  mew,  one  .nH  »i.  ^ 

^T'^'  ";  •^-•^«"  ^e  tr.r'p^/y- °^  «■!  ««-•  »t«i«o„ 
fdy  been  detcribed  m  the  .nln,.«  "^  concerning  what  hu  «l. 
.fter  knowledice  of  the  r^ltheTJ^"*'^'?'"  <"  our  hunun^ort 
wou^  conception  of  the  miem.L  '^^  '!'  '^°"«''  o^**"  •cicely  com 
fulfilment  of  the  i<l^co7^^^t"^ !' Z^^"^  The^^te 
«»-/  of  .  complete  or  etenS  ftil^u '  "*".'*»'«'»»  would  be  the  .j/.^! 
tion  But  the  point  I  wSTto  not^t'tl  ;°,T  '*^'  "*««'•)  i-^ 
^•dity  of  that  ideal  that  we  .ho„M  "  "  **  »»*  towlred  In  uie 

•»er.  by  «.iri„,  jj^^™  '^J  jj""  ^  T"  «'"»P'««'r  realiae  it;  rto!jd 
«Mon.  .bore  the  Preaent  foi  :nur  ^'"'rit'  '*"  "^''  <««c.^u~e  of 
«d  «.ter  upon  that  ringle  co»pL  o^t^fll?','*.  V.''''«'°P*''«  «"  ti»e. 
i»  knowledge  in  the  true  and  fin.i  *  ,  *'  '"»"***<>•>  of  reality  whicil 

«»  the  ^lidity  of  tha7wti  >th.tT^»'  ?  If**-  ^*  "  -^^ 
tte  c^ti,e  or  .eIf.icterZiiV5ri„  plf  o"f  thT  "^'"^'  '''^^ 
that  principle  our  experience  .wm  i!^  •  **  *"""!  •»<•  that  with 

in  tb.t  ,H„cip,.  iu':?uTc:\'X^^«,^±.^'''''»'^»^- '^^ 
The  ab«>lute  intuition  in  whi>.i.  .fc  "i  .  ""*  «»n»>ncinf  hyoothcai*. 
-«.d  be  f„,fi„e,.  ^"rSl;'"  f  i?'.'Jlr  •""^f"*  -'  '"^K^ 
G«dj  the  pretence  of  Imm  and  ritatJ^n.^fc  '*•"••«»•  conadonane.  of 
continued  "objectiTe  e^dtte^ce^Bnt.K*'*. '*•'•*' «^«''>»  wdtteir 
"»  ".mthetic  unity  of  i,^cepti!n"^,f  "'=''*"  "'  *^»  ^tulti^' 
<^oa  .-  and  a.  our   --^^^rtZT^^JT^-^-f^,:^^^ 
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we  caU  "nature."  the  system  of  orderly  facts  and 
fundamental  mstmcts  in  relation  to  which,  and  in  re- 
action  upon  which,  man  develops  his  being.     Such 
commumcation  of  an  inward  and  kindred  life  we  can 
express  only  by  saying  that  the  activity  in  which  God 
makes  possible  the  experience  and  history  of  man  is 
an  activity  of  reproducing  Himself.    It  is  self^ommn- 
nication;  a  communication  on  the  part  of  God    in 
however  inchoate  or  limited  a  way.  of  some  at  least 
of  His  own  powers  and  characteristics,  in  and  as  the 
individual  soul  of  man.     So  that  the  soul  of  man 
whatever  natural  processes  or  age-long  animal  his- 
tories may  be  the  media  of  its  coming  to  be  and  of  its 
gradual  development,  is  related  to  God  not  as  a  mode 
to  Its  substance,  nor  as  an  external  object  to  a  work- 

more  .„d  n.or7d^rly  6^1^  id'L  T  "".''".•'«'  «  *^  •n'"«t«l 

intuition  Which  wouV"hc'£'f„.S„n:  TfiLMc'r*  S  "'h  "^'"*« 
■mation  would  mean  the  «r.du*I  ImlMin-         •  T    ^'"'"  •PP"*" 

which,  u  far  a.  it  ^1^7,^^     i- ^  ""  m  ua  of  a  con^iouanc 

-  t^Sii^?iS^^- ^^^^  ^- 
2^th.o..^L.;^-- 

we  ordinarily  do  no.  b^TX' ^^^ZTn'^'"  "  ".'" 
■nd  impelling  ideala.     Aa  waa  -id  2^ri!!l  /"j  °"'  operatiTe 

that  nature  if  m»  i^i.  .k_  u  "  "'  """«•  »et  we  can  inreatigate 
clcari^rjo J'tot„';.^;ra„"rt'  "enV..^^  completeHLd 
InroWed  in  our  conaci^I^  "  """  '"^'  "•»«»  » 
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wh  ch  has  hfe  ,n  itself,  and  just  because  it  has  life  in 
use  If  .s  able  to  enter  into  that  cooperation  with  ^ 
wh  h  „  man's  life  as  a  life  with  and  through  natu« 

It  J  '"'*'"'*'  '  ^°^'^'  ^'  historical  orde! 
It  .s  because  the  soul  of  man  thus  has  its  origin  not 

-  any  external  work  or  creation  of  God.  but  in  a  seT 

-mmunication  on  His  part,  that  man  is  what  we  have 

sTexist^r^        f  ''^"'"'*'  ^  "-^  -'ther 
self-ex,stent  nor  self-mtelligible;  and  yet  in  his  own 

way  a  creator  and  founder.    He  is  de^Ldent.  n  It 
h.s  bemg  .s  from  God;  apart  from  the  grace  ^.d  con 

mual  self-impartation  of  God  he  has  no  bZ   „o 
freedom,  no  individuality-is  nothing  and  k  s  iaL 
nothing.    But  because  hA  h^c  ».•       •  •         . 
mainf^o         7?,  ^  *"*  °"P"  ^<*  continuous 

^r^T.  '"'J"  ^"^  ^^-communication  and 
ttl  "tT'T?  ?  °"  '*''  P^  °^  ^'  »•«  has  the  poten- 
wittan  hmiself  and  energies  of  his  own.  but  in  the 

serve  by  h,s  own  energies  the  ideals  which  are  possible 
to  human  nature  because  the  eternal  and  absolute 
pnnaple  which  constitutes  it.  constitutes  it  wTthe 
demand  of  the  whole  in  it.  and  with  an  infinite  dts 

truth  and  goodness.  Thus  it  is  that  man  comes  to  be 
as  the  potentiality  of  godlike  achievements.  J  Is  a^ 

dt  rr  *^:  '"'"**^'  ''  ''^'^  ^^•^'^'  '"  ^oZll 
dun  a  form  of  operative  conceptions  and  fundamental 
interests,  are  the  continual  impulse  within  him  to  the 
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realisation  of  that  potentiality  on  its  many  sides; 
ideals  which  may  be  intellectual  or  artistic,  moral  or 
religious,  but  which  one  and  all  represent  the  bringing 
to  bear  upon  present  given  facts  in  their  incomplete- 
ness and  imperfection,  of  the  demands  of  an  absolute 
principle,  the  principle  of  the  whole.    Thus  it  is  that 
the  process  which  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  McTaggart 
describe  mainly  on  its  intellectual  side,  but  which  is 
as  truly  the  process  of  our  conduct  as  of  our  knowl- 
edge, can  go  on;  the  process  in  which  >  'lat  the  mind 
is  judges  what  the  mind  has;  the  process  in  which  the 
concrete,  or  complete,  idea  implicit  in  us  makes  us 
for  ever  dissatisfied  with  our  present  explicit  ideas 
which  are  fragmentary  and  abstract.    That  process, 
viewed  from  above,  is  the  concrete  or  absolute  idea, 
implicit  in  our  minds  as  the  very  nature  of  them,' 
striving  to  make  itself  explicit  in  and  as  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  the  world  and  ourselves  as  organic 
parts  of  the  world  are  apprehended  under  the  aspect 
of  eternity;  viewed  from  below,  it  is  the  fragmentary 
facts  of  our  experience  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  concrete  or  absolute  idea,  and  there  put  under 
compulsion,  not  indeed  to  deny  themselves  as  false- 
hoods, but  to  enlarge  and  relate  themselves  until  they 
are  no  longer  abstract— i.e.  until  they  aire  the  absolute 
idea.    And  what  is  here  argued  is  that  such  a  nature 
of  our  experience,  such  an  animation  of  the  spirit  of 
man  by  the  idea  of  the  whole,  is  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  spirit  of  man  has  its  origin 
and  continual  being  in  a  self-communication  on  the 
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part  of  Ac  principle  of  the  whole,  the  Absolute  Spirit 
who  .,  the  eternal  and  creative  subject  of  the  world 

cZ%T"'"-'"^"^  •'  *"*  °"^  experience-the  pro- 
cess  of  the  anunation  of  the  individual  spirit  of  n,an 
^  the  operative  idea  of  the  whole^has  within  its 
unity  many  distinguishable  sides;  but  it  is  by  the  one 
bn«d  p„„c,p,e  of  explanation  already  indicated  that 
we  can  go  farthest  in  niaking  clear  to  ourselves  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  them  all.     By  a  self- 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  absolute  principle 
of  the  u«.verse.  such  as  makes  the  feeling  for  Ae 
whole  and  the  demand  of  the  whole  operate  howevt 

rxpuTall  T""  ^  "^"^  -^'  -  -  ^ 
explam  all  the  aspects  of  the  growth  of  our  expe- 

nence.  mtellectual.  artistic,  moral,  religious.    To  2^ 

Jrotrr'^"  ""'  '"^^  °'  *«  organisation  and 
growth  of  our  «perience  I  wish  to  make,  though  it 
must  be  m  the  briefest  fashion,  some  special  rffer 

out  only  as  we  pass  in  review  the  great  factors  or 
orgamsat.on,  of  our  life-the  scientSc.  thetr^^u" 
ti^.  moral,  the  religiou^and  see  how  in  each  of  thte 

to  man  and  .n  man  of  a  spirit  who.  being  absolute 

life  of  h.s  own;  an  absolute  spirit  in  whom  man  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being,  and  who  therefore  is 
to  man  at  once  transcendent  and  immanent.    In  this 

len  tol  *:  ''""r"  •""»*•  ^'  — .  not  be 
taken  to  be  senal ;  our  life  is  a  single  woven  web.  and 
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it  is  only  by  principles  adequate  to  explain  the  whole 
that  we  can  explain  any  part.    It  is  only  by  such  a 
presence  of  God  to  man  and  in  man  as  has  just  been 
spoken  of.  that  we  can  explain  how  the  common  un- 
critical mtelligence  of  man  is  capable  of  its  rough  and 
ready  acquaintance  with  the  face  of  the  world;  only 
by  such  a  presence  of  God  that  we  can  explain  how 
the  ordinary  unreflective  good  man  is  enabled,  in  this 
world  of  moral  perplexities,  to  feel  goodness  as  a 
vocation  and  to  live  his  life  in  the  faith  that  without 
ultimate  defeat  he  can  perform  that  vocation.     But 
we  must  have  some  order  of  statement;  and  the  most 
convenient  way  is  to  pass  from  abstract  to  concrete; 
that  IS,  to  begin  with  our  experience  as  animated  by 
the  purely  intellectual  interest-our  apprehension  of 
reality  simply  as  truth-and  to  pass,  by  way  of  art 
and  morality,  to  religion.* 

First,  then,  our  intellectual  organisation  of  expe- 
rience. As  we  have  seen,  the  ordinary  ,sciousness 
guides  Itself  both  in  knowledge  and  in  practice-un- 
systematically  it  may  be.  and  uncritically,  yet  often 
with  an  astonishing  sensitiveness  of  conscience  and 
swift  subtilty  of  mother-wit-by  a  sense  of  the  bear- 
ing and  demand  of  the  whole  upon  the  part.  And 
when  that  ordinary  consciousness  systematises  itself 

1  The  diacuMioii  in  the  text  confines  itaelf  to  thrc  «*  a-  »«_ 
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mto  Ae  body  of  the  special  sciences,  it  still  (allowing 
for  division  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  limitations 
of  view  ,n  particular  sciences)  is  animated  by  the 
sense  of  the  whole;  now  in  a  specifically  intellectual 
form.  AH  scientific  investigation  has  its  originating 
ax^d  sustaining  impulse,  as  we  saw.  in  the  prima^ 
faith  thit  reality  is  a  single  system  in  which,  with  no 
discontinuities  or  loose  ends,  every  fact  is  related  to 

h«d,ng  the  complete  or  eternal  order  of  that  system. 

m»Li  K  u°"  *'  °""  *^^  *»»*  <>"^  ™n<J  »  ani- 
mated  by  such  an  impulse,  by  such  an  intellectual  ideal 
or  operahve  category;  the  fact  on  the  other  hand  that 
Ae  wor  d  continually  responds  to  the  search  of  a  mind 

tiws  fulfilling  Its  own  nature  more  and  more  make, 
rtsdf  at  home  m  the  world;  in  one  word  our  growing 
toowWge  of  truth,  whether  in  the  sciem«,  or^  th^ 
^wledge  of  everyday  experience  which  is  the  begin- 
mng  of  all  sc,ence;-aU  this  we  can  make  intelljble 
to  oursdves  by  supposing  three  things.  (1)  T?uth 
has  Its  being  as  eternally  or  completely  present  to  God. 

cr«e  facts  of  the  world  in  their  conctrte  relations- 
.Tn?^"'  ^°' "'**''^*'  °ot  «  a  set  of  hypothetical  con- 
rtrurtions.  but  as  an  actual  world  of  experience,  a 
world  of  «>und  and  colour,  taste  and  odour  and  visiWe 
form,  with  all  its  sensible  frame  organised  and  gov- 
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erned  by  an  inner  constitution  of  intelligible  principles. 
(2)  We  are  capable  of  coming  to  know  the  truth 
which  thus  has  its  being  in  its  presence  to  God.  by 
reason  of  a  constitution  of  mind  and  through  the 
continuous  operation  of  an  inteUectual  ideal  (the  ideal 
of  the  systematic  unity  of  aU  existence,  which  prevents 
us  from  resting  in  facts  as  they  are  first  given,  and 
drives  us  to  the  never-finished  but  continuaUy  advanc- 
ing eflFort  at  the  scientific  systematisalion  of  expe- 
rience) the  existence  of  which  in  us  and  as  ourselves 
can  be  understood  only  by  supposing  that  they  are 
commumcated  from  God  in  that  communication  which 
IS  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  man.    (3)  The  commu- 
nication takes  place,  not  in  some  single  instant  of  time 
once  for  all.  but  is  a  continuous  self-impartation  on 
the  part  of  God;  a  continuous  creative  grace  of  God 
which  is  the  source  of  all  our  powers,  and.  in  response 
to  our  exercise  of  them,  gives  us  still  more;  so  that 
in  that  grace  and  in  our  co-working  with  it  we  have 
our  contmual  increase  in  being  and  in  the  powers  of 
being.     Nature,  to  speak  of  that  part  or  aspect  of 
truth   which   has   been   speciaUy  a   field   of   debate 
between  men  of  science  and  men  of  religion-nature 
IS  an  activity  and  a  way  of  God.    It  is  a  system  of 
facts  present  to  God;  present  to  Him  as  constituted 
by  Hun.  known  in  being  created,  created  in  being 
known.     And  we,  alike  in  sense-perception  and  in 
saence,  are  able  gradually  to  enter  into  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  because  our  mind  is  communicated  to  us 
from  God,  and  hence  is  able  to  grow  up  into  a  deeper 
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and  deeper  apprehension  of  His  thoughts  and  works. 
It  IS  not  that  the  eternal  and  eternally  creative  subject 
of  the  world  imparts  the  content  of  his  mind  to  a 
merely  passive  human  mind.    That  is  as  little  true  in 
knowledge  as  it  is  in  morality  and  religion.    Rather 
we  m  St  think,  the  eternal  subject  of  the  world,  in 
reproducing  himself  as  the  human  soul,  imparts  to 
that  soul  under  whatever  limitations  the  same  actively 
synthetic  character  (the  character  of  intelligent  spirit 
as  a  "synthetic  unity  of  apperception")  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  world  must  have  in  being  the  subject  of 
the  world  at  all.    Hence  in  the  very  nature  of  man  as 
knowmg  intelligence  there  is  that  operative  and  im- 
pellmg  conception,  that  sense  of  the  systematic  unity 
of  all  existence,  of  which  we  already  have  had  to  take 
note;  and  there  is  that  ascending  scries  of  categories 
into  which  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  existei;ce  articu- 
lates Itself,  and  through  which  it  fulfils  itself.    The 
human  soul  thus  carries  in  its  very  nature  as  intelli- 
gence the  impulse  continually  to  introduce  order,  and 
umty  through  order,  into  that  comparatively  unor- 
ganised coHtinuum  which  is  continually  the  "given" 
of  experience  and  continuaUy  in  scientific  work  is  dif- 
ferentiated into  its  elements  in  order  to  be  re-com- 
bmed  into  an  intelligible  systematic  unity  ;-an  "unor- 
gamsed  continuum"  whose  margin  we  are  continually 
pushing  farther  back;  and  can  do  so  because,  while 
It  is  given  to  us  as  comparatively  unorganised,  it  is 
not  unorganised  to  the  God  who  gives  it,  but  for  Him 
IS  eternally  what  we  gradually  and  incompletely  are 
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making  it  for  ourselves— an  inteUigible  world,  a  diflFer- 
entiated  unity,  orderly,  systematic,  rational  through 
and  through. 

Conununicated  to  us,  too,  in  that  same  self-commu- 
nication of  the  absolute  principle  of  the  universe 
which  makes  us  capable  of  science,  are  the  capabili- 
ties  of  morality  and  religion.    It  is  by  a  sense  of  the 
whole,  a  feeling  for  the  demand  of  the  whole,  that 
our  common  consciousness,  in  and  as  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  good  man,  reaUy  is  animated.     The  good 
man,  however  unrefiective,  conducts  his  life  upon  the 
assumption  that  reality,  in  spite  of  baffling  and  tragic 
perplexities,  is  one  and  is  his  home;  a  place  to  which 
intellectually  he   can  adjust  himself    (in   "common 
knowledge"  or  in  systematic  science)  in  an  adjust- 
ment which  is  no  denial  of  his  being,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  genuine  realisation  of  it;  a  place  in  which 
practically  he  has  a  vocation— a  vocation  aiid,  in  daily 
duty  and  daily  aflFection,  in  daily  work  and  all  the 
struggle  to  make  the  conditions  of  daily  work  more 
human,  a  possibility  of  performing  that  vocation  with- 
out ultimate  defeat.    And  in  religion,  in  that  form  of 
It  which  alone  concerns  us  here,  this  is  completed. 
In  such  religion,  both  our  intellectual  and  our  moral 
organisation  of  our  experience  are  gathered  up  into 
something  higher;  something  in  principle,  though  not 
in  detail,  ultimate;  so  that  the  demand  of  the  spirit 
of  man,  the  demand  which  gives  rise  to,  but  only 
partiy  satisfies  itself  in,  science  and  art  and  the  moral- 
ising of  society,  finds  its  truly  concrete  fulfilment; 
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Uie  demand,  namely,  of  the  whole  (which  means  the 
donand  of  the  supreme  and  creative  principle  of  the 
whole)  upon  the  part.    In  spiritual  religion  that  de- 
mand becomes,   in  the  profoundest  of  all  possible 
senses,  the  controlling  power  of  life.    The  man  pos- 
sesses and  is  possessed  by  a  moving  and  effectual 
vision  of  a  single  supreme  principle  of  aU  reality  of 
the  nearness  of  that  principle  to  his  own  soul  and  to 
all  souls;  and  of  the  possibility  of  communion  with 
it--communion  with  it  in  a  devotion  and  loyalty  which 
animates  from  within  the  whole  Ufe  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and,  acting  in  him  and  in  others,  seeks  to  or- 
ganise  the  whole  of  human  society  into  the  brother- 
hood of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.     Religion 
means  that  such  an  all-conquering  faith  in  the  organic 
connexion  of  the  least  of  individual  beings  with  the 
supreme  principle  of  all  existence  has  assumed  definite 
and  historical  forms,  and  is  seeking  to  govern  the 
whole  of  human  life  by  bringing  all  its  energies  and 
mstituUons  under  one  inward  devotion.     The  faith 
and  the  demand  which  animate  uncritically  the  com- 
mon consciousness,  which  animate  intellectually  and 
systematically  the   scientific   mind,   thus   become   in 
religion  as  our  human  devotion  to  God's  purpose  and 
God  8  point  of  view,  the  practical  determining  power 
of  bfe.    Without  such  a  demand  at  the  centre  of  his 
being,   without  such  an   interest  as  potentially  the 
deepest,  the  all-inclusive  operative  factor  of  his  nature 
neither  could  man  be  religious  at  all.  nor  could  any 
grace  or  revelation  of  God  make  any  appeal  to  him 
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or  receive  any  answer  from  him.    But  to  account  for 
the  possibihty  of  such  a  nature  of  man,  and  of  such 
an  mterest,  we  must  think  once  more  of  an  activity 
on  God's  part  which  can  only  be  called  self-commu- 
nication.   Such  a  demand  of  the  whole  upon  the  part, 
and  such  a  response,  mean  that  the  absolute  principle 
of  the  whole  is  present  and  operative  in  the  spirit 
which  feels  that  demand  and  makes  that  response. 
From  God  the  creative  principle  of  the  whole  there 
IS  communicated  to  us,  in  the  communication  which  is 
the  origin  and  continuous  maintenance  of  our  life,  a 
sense  of  the  whole  and  of  its  demand  upon  us;'  a 
sense  which  in  this  its  profoundest  and  all-inclusive 
operation  calls  us,  in  all  the  activities  and  capabilities 
of  our  life,  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  and  to  His  creative  purpose.    We 
must  think,  in  other  words,  that  God  is  present  in 
man,  not  as  a  substance  in  its  modes,  but  in  an  al- 
together profounder  and  more  real  sense;  is  present 
through  such  a  self -communication  that  the  demand 
of  God  operates  continually  in  human  nature,  and  is 
responded  to  unconsciously  and  partially  in  science 
and  art  and  morality,  consciously  and  concretely  in 
religion.    To  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  religious 
heart,  it  is  only  God's  grace,  originally  and  continually 
constituting  us,  that  makes  us  capable  at  all  of  re- 
sponding in  any  form  to  God's  grace.    And  here,  as 
before,  the  impartation  is  no  merely  external  process. 
Our  capability  of  morality  and  religion  is  imparted 
to  us  in  the  form  of  those  operative  conceptions,  ideals. 
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interests,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  con-titute  the 
venr  nature  and  inner  make-up  of  our  being;  interest, 
and  Ideals  which  in  our  first  possession  of  them  are 
mchoate  and  potential;  but   which,   in   response   to 
kmdred  powers-the  powers  of  God  in  the  spiritual 
world  wuhout-«,ove  on  continually  to  clearer  con- 
sciousness  of  themselves  and  to  profounder  operation 
It  IS  these  categories  and  principles,  impulses  and 
affections,  operative  conceptions  and  moving  interests, 
as  the  characteristic  activities  of  a  spirit  whose  life  is 
Its  own  life,  that  make  human  nature,  in  a  sense  at 
once  higher  and  more  tragic  than  Shakespeare  had 
in  mind,    servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences";  make  it 
capable  by  its  own  energies  of  communicating  and 
co-operating  with  its  eternal  source;  capable  in  its 
own  free  activities  of  receiving  the  gradual  imparta- 
tion  of  the  truth  and  goodness  which  in  their  divine 

too,  of  finding  Its  rest-rest  in  the  one  worthy  and 
enduring  form,  rest  in  the  true  fulfilment  of  one's 
vocat,on--<,nly  in  God.  only  in  such  a  giving  of  itself 
to  Hmi  that  human  life  becomes  God  working  His 
works  through  man.    This  practical  interest  is.  in  the 
first  places-first  not  in  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order 
of  statement  here  for  convenience  followcd-an  inter- 
est in  humanity  as  such,  our  concern  in  our  fellow  men 
for  their  own  sake;  the  interest  through  whose  opera- 
tion  It  IS  that  society  has  become  a  moral  order.    This 
interest  impels  men  long  before  they  clearly  recognise 
Its  meamng.    But  at  last  it  comes  to  know  itself  as 
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the  ideal  of  a  possible  perfection  of  human  nature 
which  sets  us  upon  the  effort  alike  after  a  goodness 
of  individuals  and  after  a  social  order  in  which  that 
goodness  of  individuals  can  be  realised.     But  the 
practical  or  total  interest  does  not  fulfil  itself  if  it 
remains  solely  at  the  moral  level.    In  proportion  as  it 
does   itself  justice   it   becomes   that   interest   which 
gathers  all  other  interests  concretely  up  into  itself 
infuses  a  deeper  soul  into  them  all,  and  brings  our 
nature  through  all  its  diverse  elements  and  impulses 
into  unity  with  itself  and  with  the  truth  of  the  world; 
the  mterest,  if  I  may  continue  to  use  the  word  in  a 
connexion  where  all  words  are  inadequate,  in  the  su- 
preme and  eternal  principle  of  all  that  existence  of 
which  we  are  but  a  part;  the  interest  in  God  and  in 
His  will  and  purpose.    Our  capability  of  this  interest 
IS  our  capability  of  religion;  of  religion  as  the  con- 
crete and  all-inclusive  unity  and  activity  of  our  life. 
And  such  a  capability  we  can  account  for  only  by 
supposing  that,  appallingly  grave  as  the  limitations 
are,  yet,  under  those  limitations,  God  reproduces  Him- 
self in  us;  is  present  to  us  and  in  us,  in  a  continuous 
communication  of  Himself  which  is  our  life  and,  if 
we  will,  our  growing  freedom.    Thus  it  is,  and  thus 
alone,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  its  seeking 
to  put  itself  at  God's  point  of  view;  capable  of  its 
longing  to  give  itself  to  Him,  so  that  He  may  fulfil 
His  purposes  in  all  the  life  and  labour  of  our  hm  %n- 
ity;  in  all  our  love  of  one  another  anc     f  the  earth 
our  home;  in  all  our  sciences,  aU  our  arts,  all  our 
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morality.    Thus  it  is.  and  thus  alone,  that  we  arc 
kT^  «ther  of  seeking  God.  or  of  respond'gi: 
H.S  grace  when  (m  that  unceasing  work  of  Red«np. 
t.on  wh,ch  we  are  presently  to  see  as  the  essentid 

a„T"  M 1  "f"^  °^  ''"^  ^^•^^^'y)  He  seek,  us 
and  would  lead  us  to  the  love  of  which  we  must  sa^ 

m  Professor  Seeberg's  word,  that  it  cannot  become 
anythmg  to  anyone  without  becoming  his  all 

Of  the  relation  of  God  to  our  individuality  we  have 

to  say.  then,  at  least  two  things.    First.  God  is  crea- 

ively  m^anent  in  the  soul  of  man;  it  is  only  through 

such  immanence  of  God  in  man  that  man  I  capable 

of  expenence^-capable  of  science,  of  morality.  ofVeli- 

c,l  L  r""'  ^"*  ""^^  ^«  ^^  ^^^  ««ch  a  life 
can  be.  we  have  to  answer  that  it  is  a  life  divinely 
communicated.  It  is  only  through  continuous  self- 
communication  on  the  part  of  God.  only  through  an 
immanent  presence  of  God  to  man  involved  iTsuch 
sdf-conunumcation.   that   human   nature   is   capable 

abilities   or  of  the  free  energies  in  the  exercise  of 
which  those  possibilities  can  be.  and  frequently  are 

?z^r\^r^r':  ^-^---^ngZwe'm:^' 

mnember  wha  the  immanence  of  an  absolute  and 
eternal  spintual  pnnciple  in  a  race  and  a  history  of 
developing  individuals  means.  To  be  immanent  in 
humanitj-  and  its  history  God  must  also  be  trai 
»c«ident.  The  principle  which  is  immanent  without 
being  transcendent,  is  not  immanent  at  all.  but  is 
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tnercly  identical  with  the  thing  in  which  it  is  said  to 
be  immanent.    Secondly,  the  immanence  of  the  abso- 
lute  prmciple  in  man.  so  far  from  destroying  man's 
freedom  and  individuality,  is  the  basis  and  the  only 
possible  basis  upon  which  man  can  have  genuine  indi- 
viduality and  freedom  at  all.    To  put  it  in  the  ancient 
language  of  religious  confession,  it  is  only  an  inner 
and   contmual    fountain   of   divine   inspiration   that 
makes  man  capable  of  his  human  labours.     By  the 
continual  breath  of  God  we  have  our  being;  tiie  spirit 
of  God      the  source  and  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
individuality  of  man  and  of  that  freedom  which  is  at 
once  the  greatness  o:  man  and  his  peril.    As  the  wise 
Stoic  and  the  great  Apostie  alike  saw,  in  God  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.     And  to  have  our 
bemg  m  God  means  that  we  are  capable  not  alone  of 
that  poor  freedom  in  which  a  man  does  as  he  pleases  • 
not  alone  of  that  poor  individuality  in  which  he  cuts' 
hunself  oflF  from  the  great  interests  of  the  world  and 
the  common  reason  of  man;  but  rather  of  an  indi- 
viduality and  a  freedom  which,  by  the  very  source 
and  conditions  of  their  existence,  have  before  them  a 
divme  way,  a  divine  hope,  an  inheritance  of  the  nahire 
of  God. 


So  far,  then,  for  such  answer  as  it  seems  possible 
for  reflective  reason  to  give  to  this  central  and  critical 
question  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  human  indi- 
viduality  which  apart  from  some  reproductive  or  self- 
communicating  activity  on  the  part  of  God  would  be 
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nothing  at  all.    It  i,  an  answer  which  proceeds  from 
the  r«ogn.t.on  of  a  certain  matter  of  fact;  the  fact 
that  Dtnge  sind  Gedanken,   Gedanken  sind  Dinge. 
That  ,s.  to  broaden  the  formula  into  its  more  accurate 
statement    reality  is  a  spiritual  process;  a  process 
mtellectual.   art.st.c.   moral,   religious;   the   concrete 
process  of  conscious  life.    And  things,  facts,  events, 
are  element  and  factors  in  that  process;  the  laws 
of  thmgs.  the  "order  of  nature."  being  the  law  and 
order,  or  part  of  the  law  and  order,  of  that  single 

caTlVrT"''-  A"*»  *»»«  only  way  that  we 
can  find  of  makmg  mtelligible  to  ourselves  such  a 
spiritual  hfe  as  individualised  and  gradually  develop- 
"ig  in  us.  ,3  by  supposing  that  ther*  is  an  Absolute 
^Pjnence.  m  which  also,  in  the  deep  sense  just 

Aat  the  subject  of  that  Absolute  Experience,  grad: 
ually  and  under  limitations  communicates  Himself  as 
Ae  soul  of  man;  that  therefore,  and  only  therefore, 
the  soul  of  man  is  able  in  its  own  freedom  and  by  its 
own  energies  to  enter,  how  gradually  soever  and  with 
whatever  struggle,  into  the  experience  which  to  God 
IS  complete  and  therefore  eternal. 

This  view  can  be  stated,  and  has  been  stated,  in 
widely  d^erent  ways;  ways  which  seem  opposed  to 
one  another,  but  whose  agreement  is  really  profound 
and  essential.  And  one  of  these  ways  I  wish  to  notice 
m  passing.  Earlier  in  the  lecture,  we  had  to  ask. 
What ..  a  potentiality?  That  question  is  important  foi^ 
this  reason.    Men  sometimes  impatientiy  say.  A  poten- 
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tiality  is  just  nothing  at  all-a  mere  word.    And  by 
saymg  that,  they  destroy  the  continuity  of  human 
experience  as  a  process  of  development.     For  if  a 
potentiality  i,  merely  nothing  at  all.  then,  in  a  process 
of  development,  each  increment  of  reality  is  some- 
thmg  absolutely  new.  something  that  has  absolutely 
no  comiexion  with  what  went  before,  but  is,  if  one 
«nay  so  speak,  just  loaded  discontinuously  on  top 
The  whole  idea  of  development  in  general,  and  of  the 
contmuity  of  developing  human  experience  in  particu- 
lar. IS  made  meaningless.    But  the  view  already  stated 
involves   at    once   an    answer-or    rather   it    is    an 
answer-to  the  question  what  a  potentiality  is.    Some- 
thing can  be  potential  to  me  in  the  sense  that  that 
something  has  an  eternal  basis,  or  source,  of  its  being 
m  God,  and  that  I,  in  virtue  of  my  origin  through  a 
self-communication  on  the  part  of  God,  have  the 
gradual  attainment  of  that  something  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  my  spirit;  an  attainment  of  it  which  is  not 
a  mere  giving  of  it  to  me  from  without,  but  is  the 
unfolding  (It  may  very  well  be.  in  response  to  external 
iirfluences)  of  something  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  my  nature  from  the  time  that  I  had  a  nature  at 
all.    For  instance,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  we 
are  able,  m  scientific  work  continually  to  organise  that 
comparatively  unorganised  continuum  which   is  the 
pven    of  experience,  because  in  the  first  place,  for 
God  It  IS  not  unorganised  but  is  eternally  an  intelli- 
gible world;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  we  in 
virtue  of  our  divine  origin  have  as  the  very  nature  of 
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our  intelligence  operative  conceptions  and  categories 
that  set  us  continually  upon  that  work  of  scientific 
organisation.  And  thus  it  is  that  on  all  its  many  sides 
human  nature  can  be  said  through  its  divine  origin 
to  have  potentialities  and  to  have  laid  upon  it  the 
vocation  of  realising  those  potentialities;  a  realisation 
the  achieving  of  which  purely  for  man's  sake  is 
morality;  but  the  achieving  of  which  in  devotion  to 
the  purpose  of  God— the  achieving  of  it  for  God's 
sake  as  well  as  man's— is  religion. 

This  insight  that  in  the  effort  after  knowledge  and 
after  good  we  are  trying  to  put  ourselves  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  absolute  principle  of  reality,  and  thus 
to  build  up  in  humanity  an  eternal  consciousness  and 
an  eternal  Ufe;  and  this  theory  that  what  makes  us 
capable  of  such  an  endeavour  and  of  a  progressive 
success  in  it,  is  a  self-communication  on  the  part  of 
that  absolute  principle  itself  in  and  as  the  human 
soul;— this  insight  and  this  theory  are  both  very 
ancient    The  first  great  and  splendid  expression  of 
them  is  in  that  foresketch  and  prophecy  of  the  whole 
movement  of  Idealistic  thought  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  the  Plaionic  doctrine  of  Reminiscence.    The 
self-organising  or  self-determimng  process  of  our  expe- 
rience—the growth  of  mankind  in  the  truth  which  is  at 
once  truth  of  science  and  truth  of  practice— is  the  com- 
ing to  consciousness  and  to  conscious  realisation,  upon 
the  occasion  of  earthly  stimuli,  of  an  absolute  prin- 
ciple and  an  absolute  knowledge  latent  in  us;  latent 
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in  us,  because,  by  a  human  birth  which  is  "a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting,"  we  come  hither  from  our  true 
home,  the  world  of  absolute  being.    There  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  translating  the  myth  into  philosophy;  the 
majestic  imagery  trembles  already  on  the  edge  of 
science,  and  bears  its  meaning  in  its  face.    Our  growth 
in  true  being.  Plato  would  say-our  growth  in  science 
and  m  all  the  manifold  realisation  of  the  good  in  a 
nghteous  order  of  individual  and  social  lif^-means 
that  we.  in  our  individuality,  are  organic  parts  of  an 
eternal  and  absolute  order,  and  that  gradually   (in 
diflFerent  measures,  according  to  our  devotion  or  lack 
of  It)  we  come  to  possess  ourselves  as  such.    Into 
that  possession,  in  its  abstractly  inteUectual  aspect  we 
more  and  more  enter  in  the  sciences,  or  earthly  be^n- 
mnp  of  sciences,  in  which  we  seek  to  know  reality 
as  It  truly  or  objectively,  completely  or  eternally,  is. 
In  the  practical  life,  which  includes  the  inteUect  and 
everything  else,  we  move  toward  that  possession  in 
the  arts,  the  morality,  the  religion,  in  which  we  seek 
to  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  eternal 
whole  so  Jiat  through  our  wills  and  energies  its  crea- 
tive principle  may  accomplish  itself  and  work  its 
works,  and  thus  each  of  us  human  individuals  may  fiU 
his  own  spedal  place  and  discharge  his  own  special 
function  in  the  one  total  order  which  is  to  itself  eter- 
mty  but  to  us  men  the  history  of  the  world.    Our 
knowledge,  then-to  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment 
to  that— is  an  eternal  and  absolute  order  graduaUy 
reproducing  itself  in  and  as  our  individual  minds, 
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which  are  themselves  parts  of  that  eternal  order;  so 
that  our  objective  consciousness  is  in  the  deepest  sense 
self-consciousness.  Plato  sees  most  clearly— this  in 
fact  is  the  precise  insight  which  makes  him  call  our 
knowledge  reminiscence— thit  the  gradual  reproduc- 
tion of  the  eternal  order  in  our  knowledge,  its  gradual 
bringing  itself  to  human  consciousness  in  us,  is  no 
external  or  mechanical  process.  It  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  mechanical  or  external.  It  takes  place  by  the 
impartation  of  inner  energies  which  exert  and  realise, 
which  unfold  and  manifest,  themselves  in  response  to 
"external"  stimuli. 

It  is  carrying  this  but  one  step  farther  to  point  out 
that  such  impartation  can  mean  nothing  other  than  a 
life  communicating  itself  as  a  life;  nothing  other  than 
that  a  single  supreme  principle,  in  whose  continuous 
creative  activity  the  real  worid  has  its  being,  repro- 
duces itself  as  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  reproduc- 
tion retains  certain  at  least  of  the  essential  character- 
istics which  it  has  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  source  and  home  and  realisation  of 
all  truth  and  goodness;  and  thus  makes  possible  to  us 
both  our  idea  of,  and  our  interest  in,  truth  and  good- 
ness and  the  union  of  ourselves  in  thought  and  affec- 
tion with  their  creative  principle;  makes  us  capable, 
that  is  to  say,  of  science,  of  morality,  of  religion. 
And  when  we  call  that  supreme  creative  principle  of 
the  real  worid,  not  the  Idea  of  Good  as  Plato  at  first 
called  it,  nor  simply  "mind,  which  is  king  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  orders  all  things,"  but  the  Father  of 
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our  .pirits.  the  Absolute  Spirit,  whose  character  is 
the  concrete  Good,  whose  consciousness  is  the  con- 
crete system  of  truth,  and  in  conununion  with  whom 
lies  sUl  the  hope  of  the  humanity  which  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being  in  Him;-when  we  say  this  we  are 
not  departing  from  Plato,  but  are  making  explicit 
what  he  felt  and  saw,  but  could  express  only  in  terms 
of  prophecy  and  of  myth.     It  was  only,  however, 
ftrou^  a  long  and  most  complicated  history,  only 
through  many  great  interpreters  and  in  many  great 
movements  of  life  and  science,  that  the  view  of  the 
rdahon  of  God  to  our  experience  and  our  experienced 
world,  miplied  .n  the  Platomc  suggestion,  was  grad- 
uaUy  wrought  out.    At  the  very  begimiing  of  that 
history  the  Platonic  insight  took  in  Aristotle  another 
form;  if  mdeed  Aristotle's  work  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  constituting  along  with  Plato's  a  single  movement; 
for  while  Aristotle  transposed  Plato's  philosophy  into 
tlie  key  of  a  diflFerent  temper,  and  enlarged  it  with  a 
wealth  of  empirical  material-empirical  material  illu- 
minated and  systematised  by  the  idea  of  development- 
yet  he  altered  neither  its  essential  problems,  nor  its 
Msential  positions,  nor  its  essential  difficulties.     In 
Aristotle  the  myth  has  become  science;  the  doctrine 
of  Remimscence  appears  as  a  doctrine  of  Active  and 
Passive  Reason.    Human  individuality,  finite  and  de- 
velopmg  human  experience,  i.  seen  to  involve  both 
the  absolute  and  the  relative;  or  rather,  to  involve 
the   presence   of   a   reason   eternal   and   absolute- 
Creative  Reason-in  order  that  there  may  be  the  pos- 
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sibility  at  all  of  any  "relative"  or  "finite"  human  expe- 
rience which  could  know  itself  to  be  such.    The  spirit 
of  man  is  capable  of  science  because  of  the  presence 
in  human  nature  of  the  Absolute  or  Creative  Reason 
which  "makes  all  things";  but  human  nature  as  an 
individual  growth  in  time— human  nature  with  the 
emphasis  not  upon  the  absoluteness  and  eternity  of 
the  object  of  science,  but  upon  the  gradual  movement 
from  Potentiality  to  Actuality  in  the  bringing  by  us 
of  that  absolute  content  to  consciousness— is  the  Pas- 
sive Reason  which  "becomes  all  things."    The  rational 
personality  of  man,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
that  personality  in  time  and  through  experiences  of 
sense,  is,  in  fact,  the  individualising  of  the  absolute 
principle— Active   Reason — in  and   through   Passive 
Reason.    Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  it  is  the  progres- 
sive determination  of  Passive  Reason  by  Active  Rea- 
son; the  realisation  (as  a  modem  Idealist,  setting 
aside  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  an  irrational  or  contin- 
gent matter  in  sense  and  the  sense-world,  would  say) 
of  spiritual  freedom  m  and  throu^  a  material  which 
at  first  presents  itself  under  an  alien  aspect  of  neces- 
sity. 

But  at  last  the  ancient  insights  passed  on  to  the 
men  of  another  worid ;  a  worid  in  whidi  was  operating 
a  personal  presence  that  removed  from  civilisation  none 
of  its  great  human  and  natural  factors,  and  yet  made 
all  things  new;  the  presence  of  One  who  throu^  the 
gathering  centuries  was  so  revealing  God  as  to  fill 
religion  with  intense  and  per8<Mial  a£Fections,  brii^iy 
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God  near  and  by  that  very  fact  making  man's  vision 
of  evil  a  vision  still  more  appalling  than  that  which 
weighed  down  the  heart  of  Plato  and  broke  the  unity 
of  his  view  of  the  world.    The  Christianised  thought  of 
East  and  West,  not  by  deliberate  mtention  but  because 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  received  into  itself 
the  Greek  insights;  but  it  received  them  into  an  expe- 
rience of  more  searching  struggles  and  passions  than 
the  Hellene  knew,  and  so  came  at  last  to  see  them  in 
their  greater  truth.    To  the  doctrinal  theology  of  to-day 
that  long  and  complicated,  that  profound  and  most 
mstructive  history  should  be  present  as  at  once  the 
background  and  the  perspective  of  its  thought;  such 
a  presence  of  it  would  have  saved  many  a  cruel  mis- 
understanding, many  a  bitter  contention.    It  is  hard 
to  turn  away  from  it  here;  but  turn  away  from  it  we 
must,  and  come  at  once  to  another  consideration;  one 
only  in  the  light  of  which  does  the  view  so  far  pre- 
sented to-day,  appear  in  its  proper  significance. 

But  to  state  this  fairly,  I  must  remind  you  of  our 
procedure  so  far.  The  question  before  us  is  whether, 
in  building  itself  upon  the  Christian  view  of  the  worid! 
human  nature  as  at  once  religious  and  rational  is  at 
unity  with  itself;  or  whether  the  man  who  would  be 
faithful  to  reason  with  its  sciences,  and  who  yet  would 
organise  his  life  according  to  Christianity,  is  doomed 
to  hopeless  war  within  his  own  soul.  Hence,  after 
having  attempted  yesterday  to  bring  before  our  minds 
the  Christian  apprehension  of  the  reality  of  the  world, 
we  turned  to-day  to  our  rational  consciousness  to  con- 
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*ider  its  apprehension  of  that  same  reality  of  things 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  ask  after  the  condition,  of 
the  possibility  of  our  experience.    We  had  to  begin 
that  IS  to  say.  with  certain  things  of  our  own,  things 
that  are  our  life;-our  labour,  our  science,  our  free- 
dom, our  individuality  and  all  its  struggle  and  growth 
m  possessing  itself-in  a  word.  aU  this  development 
of  spiritual  capacities  which  is  the  history  of  civili- 
sation and  of  its  institutions.    With  these  things  we 
began  to-d  y,  and  asked  how  such  things  are  possible 
In  answer  to  that  question  it  was.  that  we  came  to  the 
belief  m  an  Absolute  Spirit  whose  continuous  self- 
ongmatmg  activity  is  the  source  of  that  spiritual  his- 
tory which  is  the  worid  of  our  experience;  came  to 
the  belief  in  a  God  who  reproduces  Himself  in  the 
soul  of  man.  and  so  makes  us  capable  of  certain  types 
of  spiritual  activity  such  that  a  communion  is  possible 
between  us  on  the  one  side  and  God  and  His  works 
on  the  other;  and  in  that  communion,  further  commu- 
mcation.  gradual  or  sudden,  from  God;  and  so  all  our 
growth  in  art  and  science,  in  truth  and  goodness,  in 
practical  mastery  of  nature  or  in  sodal  righteousness- 
all  our  growth  in  that  intercourse  of  men  with  one 
another,  with  nature,  with  God,  which  is  our  expe- 
nence  in  its  present  actual  form  as  a  history  upon 
the  earth.  '     ^ 

But  when  we  have  thus  begun  with  our  own  expe- 
rience and  our  own  individuality  in  that  experience 
and  have  come  to  a  belief  in  an  Absolute  Spirit  and  in 
a  certain  relation  between  that  Spirit  and  our  indi- 
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viduality-a  certain  relation  between  God  and  His 
created  world  of  nature  and  history-there  is  another 
«q>  before  us.    Or  rather,  if  I  may  «,  put  it.  there  is 
before  us  the  attempt  to  view  the  whole  position  from 
Its  own  centre  of  gravity;  to  view  it,  not  in  the  order 
of  discovery,  but  in  the  order  of  reality.    The  relation 
between  God  and  ourselves  in  which  we  have  come  to 
be  .eve.  we  must  attempt  to  sute  no  longer   from 
below,  but  from  above;  no  longer  from  our  side  but 
from  God's  side.     Until  we  attempt  to  do  that    we 
have  not  done  all  we  can  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  the  belief  to  which  we  have  been  led.    I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  can  go  very  far  in  this.    But  if  the  belief 
to  which  we  have  come  has  in  it  any  truth  or  signifi- 
cance at  all,  some  distance  we  must  be  able  to  go     If 
we  begin  with  our  experience  and  become  convinced 
that  It  stands  in  such  and  such  a  relation  to  the  greater 
systematic  whole  of  reality  which  v^e  call  the  world 
and  to  the  God  in  whose  supreme  and  creatively  organ- 
ising activity  the  world  has  its  being,  then  it  is  absurd 
for  us  to  say  that  the  relation  read  the  other  way- 
from  God  to  man-is  totally  unintelligible  to  us.  touUy 
beyond  our  thought.    If  the  relation  as  from  God  to 
man  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  us.  then  the  relation 
as  from  man  to  God  cannot  have  meant  anything  to 
us  either.    So  that  if  the  view  now  in  question  has  any 
significance  for  us  when  taken  from  our  side,  it  must 
also  have  significance  for  us  when  we  attempt  to  read 
It  from  God's  side.    And  one  point  at  least  in  that 
significance-a  point  already  indicated,  but  only  in  a 
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passing  sentence— is  clear;  we  must  think  of  God  as 
seeking  a  realisation  of  Himself  in  us;  must  thirk  that 
in  the  whole  of  our  life  it  is  our  business  to  make  our- 
selves the  organs  of  His  fulfihnent  and  realisation  of 
Himself.    For  it  is  in  God's  energising  that  we  have 
life  and  being,  and  that  all  spititual  history  is  made 
possible;  and  God's  energising  is  not  external  to  His 
nature— it  is  His  self-reai   kdon.    The  ancient  insight 
which  to  the  Stoic  was  a  I     ng  and  commanding  truth, 
but  to  the  great  Apostle  was  a  truth  still  more  living 
and  commanding,  because  filled  with  a  more  intensely 
personal  content— the  ancient  insight  that  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  in  God,  means  not  only  that 
we  are  to  explain  our  being  by  reference  to  God  but 
also  that  God  lives  part  of  His  life  in  us,  and  seeks  in 
us  a  fulfihnent  of  Himself.    In  .:^t  sense  our  lives, 
with  the  very  freedom  and  the  partial  independence 
which  we  have  throu^  our  divine  origin,  are  factors 
in  God's  life. 

But  with  this  let  me  turn  back  as  sharply  and  ab- 
ruptly as  possible  to  yesterday's  discussion.  What  we 
have  just  seen  as  the  conclusion  of  reason,  when  it 
seeks  to  make  intelligible  to  itself  the  experience  which 
it  has  in  and  as  the  history  of  mankind,  is  precisely 
the  same  view  of  the  reality  of  things  that  is  implied 
in  the  devotion  and  the  faith  which  are  the  Christian 
consciousness.  That  'Tod  is  seeking  to  fulfil  Himself 
in  us,  and  that  it  is  the  vocation  of  man  so  to  devote 
himself  to  God  that  God  may  have  in  our  growing 
and  deepening  personality  an  organ  of  His  purpose 
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and  a  place  of  Hii  fulfibnent  of  Himself  ;—thi«,  u  a 
matter  of  practice,  a  matter  of  hcio..  and  affection, 
is,  as  we  saw  yesterday,  the  fsscn-  and  vi«  a  nerve 
of  the  religious  consciousness     Wnc.   relifi^n  is  ..Ue 
to  express  itself,  when  it  lives  u  v.*tn  vm  can  giv  it 
an  articulate  voice— let  me  s  >  i  >»<  it,  it,  or  Vr  to  cot-  <y 
no  suggestion  of  the  det'-sirbh   .4?.  that  the.c  -  in 
religion  a  natural  aristr  i^cy  ct   l>o-c  wlio  'la.e  a 
special  genius  for  it,  or  u  at  th  re    •  n  t^  anything 
higher  than  the  religion  of  the  unnimilxre  I  tl  )ii  sands 
who  in  great  simplicity  love  Got.  ar  ;  »i.  that  love  do 
with  patient  hands  the  labours  of  tne  common  day— 
when  religion  is  able  to  express  itself,  what  it  expresses 
is  such  devotion  to  God  and  to  His  fulfilment  of  Him- 
self in  us  and  in  all  cur  civilisation.    Sometimes  this 
is  expressed  in  the  language  of  reflexion,  but  more 
often  and  more  naturally  in  the  passionate  language 
of  devotion;  and.  deeper  than  all  expression,  it  is  the 
heart  of  the  religious  consciousness.     Expressed  or 
unexpressed,  reflected  upon  or  no,  it  is  essentially 
what  religion  means  when  religion  is  at  its  deepest 
and  purest.    Religion  means  the  apprehending  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  world  from  God's  point  of  view;  an 
apprehension  which  is  primarily  one  of  love  and  of 
action,  though  late  or  soon  the  action  and  the  love 
form  within  themselves  a  soul  of  thought.    We  appre- 
hend God  as  seeking  to  fulfil  a  purpose  in  our  indi- 
vidual lives  and  in  the  collective  life  of  humanity;  a 
purpose  which  is  not  external  or  accidental  to  Him, 
is  not  any  arbitrary  decree,  but  expresses  His  very 
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nature;  and  to  that  purpose  we  devote  ourselves.    The 
attempt  practically  to  take  God's  point  of  view,  the 
attempt  practically  to  view  our  life  and  all  the  history 
of  the  universe  as  that  in  which  God  seeks  to  fulfil 
Himself  ;-thi8  is  religion.    Only  as  we  come  to  it  in 
practice  are  we  religious  men  at  all;  only  as  we  come 
to  It  in  reflexion-in  theology  and  philosophy— do  we 
grasp  at  all  the  nature  of  religion.    As  we  saw  yes- 
terday, it  is  only  this  devotion  to  God's  point  of  view 
Uiat  lifts  the  religious  man  above  mere  moralism. 
Turn  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  whether  as  it 
lives  in  all  our  hearts  seeking  to  make  us  more  and 
more  its  own,  or  as  it  has  uttered  itself— so  far  as  in 
words  it  can  utter  itself-in  its  own  great  confessional 
iterature.    Alike  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
later  devotional  writings  of  aristian?ty,  in  those  in- 
tense expressions  in  which  religion  rises  to  the  true 
form  of  its  own  idea  and  possesses  all  the  field,  what 
we  find  evcr>where  is  some  variation  or  other  of  the 
one  central  theme  which  is  to  religion  its  very  breath 
of  life:  not  we,  Christ  in  us;  God  working  in  us.  both 
to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure. 

Yesterday,  then,  beginning  with  religion,  in  that 
high  and  intense  form  of  it  with  which  in  Christian 
theology  we  are  concerned,  we  found  it  to  consist  in 
a  practical  consciousness  of  an  absolute  principle;  a 
giving  of  ourselves,  in  love  and  faith,  to  be  the  finite 
dwelling-places  of  that  principle,  the  place  of  its  self- 
realisation,  the  organs  of  its  eternal  purpose;  man's 
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effort,  in  a  word,  to  make  his  total  experience,  his 
totol  being  and  doing,  a  life  in  which  God  can  have  a 
fulfilment  of  His  purposc-which  is  to  say,  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Himself.     To-day.  trying  to  make  human 
experience  rationally  intelligible  to  ourselves,  we  have 
been  brought  at  last  to  the  same  point  of  view.    When 
we  ask  what  human  experience  really  is,  we  have  at 
last  to  answer:  U  is  a  process,  apparently  infinite,  in 
tvhtch  God  is  seeking  a  fulfilment  of  Himself.    So  that 
It  IS  only  in  being  religious,  only  in  making  his  whole 
conduct  a  work  of  the  love  of  God,  that  a  man  is,  in 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  his  life,   in  accord   with 
reality.    Religion  is  the  most  rational  of  all  things- 
or  rather  it  is  that  in  which  all  rationality  is  summed 
up  and  included.    And  if  there  be  degrees  in  reality, 
religion  is  the  most  real  of  all  things;  it  is  that  in 
which  reality  rises  in  man  to  the  true  form  of  its  idea 
TTiis.  I  think,  is  all  that  need  be  said  about  the  bearing 
of  to-day's  discussion  upon  the  general  question  before 
us,  the  question  whether,  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness,  the  religious  and  rational  spirit  of  man  is  in 
estcntial  unity  with  itself  or  in  hopeless  division; 
save  that  I  should  ask  you  to  remember  that  what 
has  come  before  us  to-day  is  only  a  general  thesis 
which  m  the  lectures  that  follow  is  to  be  further  articu- 
lated.    But  to  a  special  aspect  of  what  has  just  been 
before  us,  a  moment  longer  must  be  given.    One  of 
the  most  cruel  of  the  necessities  which  lie  upon  the 
theologian  is  that  of  defending  the  very  essence  of  the 
religious  consciousness  against  the  attacks  of  religious 
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men  who  apprehend  too  hastily  the  nature  of  thdr 
own  religion.    Such  men  with  the  best  of  intentions 
frequently  inflict  upon  religion  a  mortal  wound.    They 
see— see  rightly— that  without  a  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  man,  religion,  except  as  the 
slave's  devout  acceptance  of  his  chain,  withers  away. 
But  in  the  haste  of  their  thou^t  they  so  assert  the 
freedom  of  man  as  virtually  to  dethrone  God.    And 
there  can  be  no  deadlier  wound  to  religion  than  that. 
Half-gods  may  be  our  companions;  they  cannot  be 
the  master  light  of  our  seeing,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
our  worship  and  of  our  ultimate  trust.    To  remove 
God  from  the  throne  of  His  universe  is  to  remove 
Him  from  His  place  as  the  supreme  object  of  love 
and  faith.    The  vital  nerve  of  religion  is  severed,  the 
principle  of  its  permanent  life  destroyed.     God  be- 
comes one  of  ourselves  in  the  wrong  sense;  becomes 
one  of  ourselves,  warring  with  stronger  and  cleaner 
hands  than  we,  but  still  a  finite  being  along  with  us  in 
the  one  great  world ;  and  the  heart  of  man  goes  search- 
ing out  into  the  dark  for  that  Supreme  which  is  the 
Overlord  both  of  this  finite  God  and  of  ourselves. 
And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 
freedom  is  altogether  unnecessary.    So  far  from  being 
a  service  to  freedom,  it  is  a  profound  disservice  to  it. 
The  view  that  God  seeks  a  realisation  of  Himself  in 
us;  the  view  that  our  lives  are  factors  in  God's  life, 
in  the  sense  that  He  seeks  in  us  the  place  of  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Himself,  so  that  it  is  only  as  we  give  our- 
selves to  Him  to  be  the  organs  of  His  purpose,  that 
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either  He  is  fulfilled  or  we  come  to  be  truly  our- 
selves;—this  does  not  mean  that  human  freedom  and 
individuality  are  lost  in  God;  docs  not  mean  that  our 
sense  of  individuality  and  freedom  is  illusory,  as  Pan- 
theism thinks,  and  that  really  we  are  modes  of  the 
divine  substance.     It  means  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  was  with  the  human  consciousness  of  individuality 
and  freedom  that  we  began,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  refer  to  an  Absolute  Spirit  in  order  to  explain  how 
such  a  thing  as  human  individiulity  and  freedom— the 
freedom  of  a  being  who  is  not  self-creative  and  self- 
existent— is  possible  at  all.    There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  freedom  of  a  self-existent  spirit.    To 
conceive  it  as  self-existent  is  to  conceive  it  as  free; 
for  it  depends  upon  nothing  other  than  itself  for  either 
its  existence  or  its  action,  but  in  all  that  it  does,  it  acts 
jm  itself.    On  the  other  hand,  it  ir  a  difficulty  to 
conceive  the  freedom  of  a  being  who  is  not  self- 
existent   but   has   his   existence   from    some   higher 
source.    This  difficulty— the  difficulty,  in  other  words, 
of  reconciling  our  human  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence with  our  equally  acute  consdousness  of  indi- 
viduality and  freedom— is,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
problem  that  has  just  been  before  us,  and  is  precisely 
what  leads  us  to  think  of  an  Absolute,  and  therefore 
perfectly  free.  Spirit  communicating  in  some  way  his 
own  nature  and  thus  giving  rise  to  lesser  spirits  who 
are  at  least  potentially  free,  and  the  development  of 
whose  being  is  therefore  a  devetopment  of  freedom. 
Furthermore  (to  mention  here  a  point  which  is  to  be 
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discussed  more  fully  in  the  fourth  lecture)  if  God  is 
what  we  have  come  to  believe  He  must  be  in  order 
to  be  the  source  of  us  and  of  our  experienced  world— 
that  is  to  say,  a  being  altogether  free  and  spiritual,  the 
Absolute  Spirit— He  cannot  fulfil  Himself  in  a  pan- 
theistic worid,  a  world  of  modes.  He  can  fulfil  Him- 
self only  in  communion.  And  communion  implies 
other  spirits  who  have  a  freedom,  and  therefore  an 
individuality,  which,  however  limited,  are  real  as  far 
as  they  go;  and  are  capable,  by  exerdsing  themselves 
aright,  of  becoming  greater. 

The  statement,  then,  that  God  lives  some  part  of 
His  life  in  us,  does  not  mean  the  taking  away  of  human 
freedom.     It  does  mean  what  no  serious  theologian 
can  deny,  or  can  wish  to  deny:  that  God  is  in  some 
way  fulfilling  Himself  in  all  that  He  does;  whether 
in  those  activities  of  His  that  we  call  NaMre;  or  in 
that  communication  of  Himself  wherein  He  gives  rise 
to  societies  of  lesser  spirits  and  makes  possible  all 
their  science,  all  theit   arts,  all  their  moralities,  all 
their  histories  and  civilisations.    The  whole  order  and 
constitution   of   the   universe— the   Absolute   Idea- 
must  be  the  expression  and  forth-putting,  the  mani- 
festation and  self-fulfilment,  of  God,  the  Absolute 
Spirit.    God  must  be  related  to  His  universe,  not  in 
mere  externality,  not  in  mere  outside  superiority,  like 
an  artificer  to  a  material  object;  but  (to  use  a  word 
which  approaches  the  meaning  and  yet  is  far  from 
being  adequate)  organically,  in  the  sense  that  he  ex- 
presses His  own  nature,  and  realises  the  purposes  of 
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that  nature,  in  all  that  He  constitutes  and  creatively 
organises.    God.  in  any  of  His  actions,  is  never  less 
than  God.     His  whole  nature  is  broughl  to  bear  in 
every  one  of  His  actions;  or.  as  we  ought  rather  to 
say,  in  His  action  as  a  whole;  for  there  can  be  in  His 
activity  no  abstract  or  isolated  actions.    To  put  the 
same  thing  in  still  another  way.  there  is  one  divine 
experience  or  act'vity_an  activity  in  which  the  total 
or  collective  hist  -y  of  mankind  is  itself  an  organic 
I^rt-and  in  tha.    yhole  of  divine  activity  God  seeks 
the  fulfilment  of  Himself.    So  that,  to  recur  to  word, 
alr^dy  used.  God  is  to  His  universe  at  once  trans- 
cendttit  and  immanent;  related  to  the  universe  as 
thought  to  its  object,  and  as  a  moral  agent  to  his  own 
labours.     But  in  this  case  the  thought  is  absolute 
(I.*.  IS  altogether  the  source  of  its  own  object) ;  and 
the  moral  agent  is  one  who  can  reproduce  himself  and 
so  give  rise  to  other  spirits  who  in  the  measure  of 
their  being  are  also  moral  agents,  and  as  such  can 
stand  over  against  the  God  who  gave  them  life;  with 
the  consequence   (which  we  shall  have  to  consider 
hiter)  that  while  we  inevitably  must  believe  that  God 
created  them  in  order  to  fulfil  Himself  through  and 
in  them,  yet  He  can  so  fulfil  Himself  only  by  winning 
their  loyalty,  only  by  lifting  Himself  up  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  drawing  their  hearts  to  Him.  reconciling 
them  to  Himself. 

It  is  necessary  to  dear  up  this  point  with  special 
care,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  and  central 
miportance.  but  also  because  a  certain  widely  spread 
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type  of  mind  revolto  almost  inttinctivdy  agamitt  such 
a  view  of  the  reUtion  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man  and 
to  the  world  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  has  its  Ufe. 
That  type  of  mind  has  shown  occasionaUy  a  great 
robustness  of  moral  manhood;  it  has  done  in  this 
worid  a  good  deal  of  soUd  work,  both  of  construction 
and  of  dear-headed  reform.    Yet  in  the  main  it  is  not 
attractive;  of  itsdf  it  would  secure  little  hold  upon 
deeply  rdigious  men.    But  it  gains  immense  power  by 
seizing  upon,  and  turning  into  a  wrong  course,  some- 
thing whidi  lies  at  the  root  of  Christian  experience. 
It  seues  upon  that  profound  and  continual  sense  of 
our  own  sinfubiess  and  of  the  worid's  evil,  apart  from 
vhich  there  is  no  Christian  experience  at  aU;  apart 
fwn  which,  at  any  rate,  Christianity  is  a  beautiful  and 
wnocent  flower,  hidden  in  shdtered  places,  rather  than 
a  sfreat  and  revolutionary  and  world-mastering  reli- 
r    n;  and  by  this  it  draws  rdigious  men,  who  could 
no:  otherwise  be  so  misled,  away  from  the  Christian 
view  of  a  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  is  sedcing 
to  save  us  from  our  sin,  to  the  un-Christian  view  of  a 
God  who  has  no  intimate  relation  with  the  worid  of 
our  human  affairs  at  all,  save  that  once  He  made  it, 
and  sometime  will  come  to  judge  it  and,  if  need  be, 
to  unmake  it  as  an  experiment  that  has  failed.    This 
type  of  mind  has  assumed  two  chief  forms.    The  one 
admits  into  our  life  the  question  of  its  divine  relation- 
ships, but  admits  this  question  as  little  as  possible;  the 
other  does  not  admit  it  at  all.    The  former  is  seen  in 
the  hard  good  sense  of  Deism;  the  hard  good  sense 
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which  wishes  to  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
the  consuming  presence  and  the  consuming  love  of 
^  and  those  profound  and  world-overturning  pas- 
sions which  arise  in  the  soul  of  man  in  its  con«:ious- 
ness  of  such  a  presence.    To  such  a  view  as  here  has 
been  m  question,  a  mind  of  this  temper  is  apt  to  apply 
Its  term  of  deepest  reproach-Mysticism;  although 
such  a  view  is  mystical  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mysticism  lies  inevitobly  in  the  very  nature  of  reli- 
gion as  our  attempt  to  reUte  ourselves  to  what  is  higher 
then  we;  and  God,  precisely  in  being  the  Father  of 
our  spints  is  immeasurably  higher  than  we.    This  hard 
common  sense  of  Deism,  logical  yet  unthoughtful.  is 
present  m  many  quarters  where  its  name  is  warmly 
repudwted;  present  sometimes  by  native  tendency  of 
mmd;  but  sometimes  through  sheer  haste;  men  are  so 
«ger  to  defend  religion  (not  to  speak  at  all  of  secta- 
rian theologies)  that  they  give  themselves  no  time  to 
apprehend  the  true  and  deep  nature  of  religion,  no 
time  for  the  length  and  stillness  and  depth  of  mediU- 
tion  apart  from  which  even  the  beginnings  of  an  ade- 
quate reflective  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion are  not  possible.    Then,  secondly,  this  instinctive 
turn  of  mind  shows  itself  in  what  for  want  of  some 
better  word  may  be  called  morali«n;  the  mind  to 
which  morality  in  its  abstract  sense  is  enougli      By 
abstract  morality  I  mean  the  morality  which,  while  it 
may  be  altogether  sincere  and  hard-working,  will  know 
nothing  of  religion  and  the  passions  of  religion;  and 
•o  takes  man  as  less  than  he  really  is;  takes  him  in 
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Wi  prewnt  empirioU  interesu.  but  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  eternal  being,  the  divine  relations,  of  those 
interests  :-a  morality  which  is  a  good  thing,  but  does 
not  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  incomplete  and  caUing 
out  for  something  more  than  itself  in  order  that  it 
may  itself  be  fulfilled.    To  such  moralism,  the  free- 
dom and  self-activity  of  num.  as  it  is  the  first  thing, 
IS  also  the  hut  thing;  duty  is  known,  but  not  grace. 
But  what  enables  religion  to  take  such  morality  up 
into  Itself,  and  pass  onward  to  something  still  deeper, 
IS  the  fact  that  religion  is  the  passionate  giving  of 
one's  self  to  God,  hoping,  praying,  yearning  that  God 
will  live  in  us.  so  that  we  may  become  the  organs  of 
His  purpose,  and  He  in  and  through  us  may  fulfil  Him- 
self, living  in  our  myriad  individual  lives  and  in  the 
total  life  of  humanity  some  part  of  His  divine  life. 
The  man  who  has  not  in  affection  and  devotion  reached 
this  point  of  view  has  not  reached  religion,  in  any 
high  form  of  it.  at  all;  but  the  man  who  has  reached 
It  knows  something  of  God  and  of  man.  of  God's 
pace  and  of  man's  true  freedom  and  self-realisation 
compared  with  which  the  experience  and  the  vision 
of  the  merely  moral  man  are  thin  and  poor.    This  is 
the  very  centre  and  vital  nerve  of  religion;  and  be- 
cause it  is  thus  central  and  vital  to  religion,  it  ought 
to  be  viul  and  central  to  theology.    In  such  a  matter 
we  cannot-we  must  not— shape  theology  timidly,  as 
though  religion  were  a  feeble  growth,  likely  to  be 
withered  by  the  first  breath  of  a  formula  not  our  own. 
Rather,  in  theology  as  in  relit^ion.  let  oar  souls  be  with 
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fering.    This  thought  that  God  suffers  in  all  the  suf- 
fering  of  the  created  universe,  has  often  come  to 
expression  among  theologians.    It  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  all  the  ideas  that  have  had  place  in  man's 
long  effort  to  understand  the  world  of  his  life;  the 
effort  which,  viewed  from  the  lower  side,  is  that  of 
making  intelligible  to  ourselves  our  experience  and 
earthly  history,  but  viewed  on  its  upper  side  is  that 
of  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man.    And  I  am 
specially  concerned  to  emphasise  it  at  this  point,  be- 
cause in  the  fourth  lecture  where  it  should  have  place 
as  a  leading  principle,  I  shall  be  unable  to  do  more 
than  ouUine  in  the  briefest  way  an  argument  which, 
indeed,   implies   this   idea   throughout,   but   scarcely 
brings  it  to  formal  expression  in  either  of  its  great 
applications;  its  application  as  a  general  principle  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world;  its  special  appli- 
cation  to  the  Incarnation,  one  side  of  whose  meaning 
and  one  part  of  whose  function  is  certainly  expressed 
by  this  idea. 

So  far  for  our  work  to-day.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering the  everyday  experience  whkh  is  our  com- 
mon life;  the  everyday  experience  which  is  the  place 
and  the  potentiality  of  aU  art,  of  aU  science,  of  all 
morality,  of  all  religion.  We  have  come  to  beUeve 
that  it  is  a  process  in  which  God  seeks  a  realisation 
of  Himself;  so  that  the  many-sided  vocation  of  man 
is  rightly  performed  only  when  the  whole  of  life  is 
animated  from  within  by  the  spirit  and  the  devotion 
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of  relipon.     Having  that  general  thesis  before  us, 
we  must  try  to  articulate  it  further.    That  is  to  say 
we  must  take  up.  however  briefly,  each  of  the  large' 
factors  in  the  process  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned; the  proce«i  which  we  possess  and  know  as 
our  own  life,  but  of  which  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  It  is  a  history  wherein  God  is  seeking  to  realise 
a  purpose  that  expresses  His  own  divine  character 
In  the  third  lecture,  then.  I  am  to  speak  of  nature,  the 
arena  m  which,  and  the  medium  through  which,  man 
receives  his  spiritual  being;  in  the  fourth,  of  that  his- 
tory in  which  on  the  one  hand  man  asserts  and  exer- 
cises his  powers,  develops  his  being,  enters  upon  his 
freedom,  sins  his  sin.  and  on  the  other  hand  God 
meets  the  sin  of  man  by  the  grace  of  His  process  of 
redemption;  a  redemption  which  means  a  new  birth 
and  a  new  life  to  every  interest  and  power  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  so  that  redemption  becomes  the  reality 
of  history  and  of  God's  making  of  man,  and  in  re- 
danption.  along  with  God.  all  men  work  who  have 
tak«  God's  purpose  as  their  own;  and  thus  there  is 
established  that  City  of  God  wherein,  in  the  love  of 
God   every  energy  of  the  human  soul  is  exercised  to 
the  full  and  exercised  aright. 
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In  the  preceding  lecture  it  was  our  business  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  rational  con- 
sciousness, and  to  consider  from  that  point  of  view 
the  meaning  of  our  life.    The  meaning  of  our  life; 
or,  if  one  will,  the  nature  of  the  world.     The  two 
expressions  come  ultimately  to  the  same  thing.    For 
the  world  is  not  merely  the  external  scene  of  our  life; 
It  is  the  order  of  our  life,  the  system  of  conditions 
under  which  we  have  our  birth  and  our  continuance 
of  being;  it  (or  the  principle  creatively  active  in  it) 
IS  at  once  the  object  and  the  determining  law  of 
our  labour,  our  art,  our  science,  our  morality,  our 
religion;  though  very  often  the  determination  is  ef- 
fected freely— that  is,  by  our  acceptance  of  the  law 
as  the  law  of  our  own  will.    The  belief  to  which  we 
came  was  that  what  makes  possible  our  experience 
and  history  upon  the  earth  is  an  activity  of  self-com- 
munication on  the  part  of  an  Absolute  Spirit;  the 
belief,  in  other  words,  that  the  order  of  the  world  is 
a  divine  idea— the  absolute  idea;  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  providential  course;  the  supreme  law  of  the 
world,  a  divine  purpose.    With  such  a  general  view 
before  us,  we  have  next  to  work  out  somewhat  fur- 
ther  its  meaning  and  articulation  by  considering  in 
greater  detail,  though  it  must  still  be  very  briefly,  the 
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chief  factors  of  our  life.    The  most  convenient  order 
of  discussion  is  that  which  moves-I  will  not  say 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  for  those  terms  are  mis- 
leading unless  it  is  understood  that  the  outer  and  the 
inner  are  in  the  truth  of  things  correlative,  each  re- 
fleeting  Its  own  life  and  purpose  and  glory  into  the 
other— but  from  the  natural  order  of  our  life  to  its 
acutely  conscious  spiritual  struggles.     By  nature  is 
meant  not  merely  the  visible  place  and  scene  of  our 
life,  but  all  that  system  of  forces  and  processes,  not  at 
first  sight  spiritual,  in  which  nevertheless  the  spirit 
of  man  has  its  birth,  its  growth,  and  all  its  upbuilding 
of  civilisation. 

To-day,  then,  it  is  with  the  view  of  nature  involved 
in  our  rational  consciousness  of  the  world,  that  we 
shall  be  occupied.  In  dealing  with  this,  I  shall  really 
be  concerned  with  a  single  point:  the  deep  and  essen- 
tial harmony  between  that  view  of  nature  and  the 
place  which  nature  takes  in  the  fully  developed  reli- 
gious consciousness.  Hence  it  is  best  to  turn  first  to 
the  rehg  .us  consciousness;  it  goes  without  sayine  in 
Its  Christian  form. 

In  this  we  must  be  careful  of  one  point;  we  must 
not  take  for  granted  that  every  passionate  outburst 
of  the  Christian  heart  concerning  nature  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  final  word.  As  was  just  indicated,  what 
we  must  have  in  mind  is  the  fully  developed  religious 
consciousness,  so  far  as  in  our  life  upon  the  earth 
there  is  such  a  thing.  We  must  look  to  the  deliberate 
attitude  and  conviction  of  the  Christian  mind  when. 
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after  its  first  struggles,  it  has  come  to  tranquillity  of 
faith  and  deeply  and  clearly  can  do  justice  to  its  own 
organising  instincts  and  principles.    Christian  men,  in 
those  early  struggles  in  which  the  inclinations  of  the 
heart  seem  to  set  themselves  unyieldingly  against  the 
vocation  of  God.  often  are  driven  to  think  that  nature 
IS  the  very  enemy  of  God.     Eventually  Christianity 
Itself  overcomes  that  view ;  for  Christianity  is  an  appre- 
hension of  God.  and  in  its  apprehension  of  God  it  is 
the  antithesis  of  Manichaiism.     Nevertheless  it  fre- 
quently remains  the  case  that  religious  men.  struggling 
to  subdue  the  hard  material  of  our  life  to  the  love  of 
God.  do  not  rise  above  an  external  and  negative  atti- 
tude toward  nature  as  a  merely  physical  order  lying 
beyond  the   confines  of  religious  experience.     The 
Christian  consciousness  is  intrinsically  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal relationship;  and  the  man  to  whom  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  relation  means  a  struggle,  at  once  in  his 
own  soul  and  in  the  social  order  wherein  he  has  his 
life,  is  apt  to  be  satisfied  if  only  he  can  see  nature  as 
not  contradicting  too  visibly  his  religion.     His  own 
soul  with  its  evil,  the  social  order  in  its  unrighteous- 
ness;—these  are  to  him  the  place  of  life  and  of  the 
decision  of  its  issues.    Nature  is  like  a  background, 
or  a  far-removed  circumference.     It  is  enough  that 
It   be   God's   workmanship   and   under   his   control; 
enough  that  it  be  not  atheistic— coming  into  existence 
without  God,  maintaining  its  existence  without  God; 
enough  that  even  in  its  cruelties  and  disasters  it  be 
still  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,  unable  to  assert 
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itself  against  its  maker  and  master;  enough  that  its 
magnificence  illustrate  God's  wisdom  and  power,  day 
unto  day  uttering  majestically,  but  not  in  intimacy 
with  the  heart  of  man,  its  speech.    But  that  cannot  be 
the  last  word.    Late  or  soon,  as  Christian  men  grad- 
ually enter  into  the  significance  of  their  own  religion 
and  consider  the  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God  in  the 
experience  of  man,  the  position  implicit  in  those  nega- 
tives and  those  remote  recognitions  becomes  expressed 
m  jjositives.    For  in  the  first  place  religion  is  the  all- 
inclusive  unity  of  life;  so  far  as  a  man  is  religious,  all 
his  experience  is  gathered  up  into  the  love  of  God 
But  nature,  as  this  order  of  outward  fact,  mountain 
and  cloud  and  field  and  sky,  the  place  of  our  labour 
the  place  of  our  contemplation;  still  more,  as  these 
impulses    and    instincts,    rooted    deep    in    the    by- 
gone natural  histories  of  the  making  of  man,  and  now 
exerting  themselves  continually  and  with  power  in 
human  character  ;-nature,  as  all  this,  is  a  radical  fac- 
tor m  human  experience.    So  that  the  religious  mind 
as  a  mmd  centred  in  the  idea  of  the  fulfilling  of  God's 
love  m  human  experience,  must  view  nature  also  as 
made  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  love  of  God.    To  the 
religious  mind,  nature  may  indeed  have  its  various 
special  uniformities,  and  it  may  indeed  be  the  indispu- 
table right  of  men  of  science  to  search  out  and  declare 
these.    Yet  the  supreme  law  of  nature,  the  law  which 
fulfils  Itself  in  the  whole  of  nature  and  in  all  its  spe- 
cial uniformities,  must  be  the  love  of  God;  the  love 
which,  in  being  perfect  love,  is  perfect  righteousness 
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and  perfect  reason,  and  fulfils  itself  in  bringing  about 
in  man  and  man's  society  an  answering  love,  an  an- 
swenng  reason,  an  answering  righteousness.    In  the 
second  place,  the  religious  view  of  human  individ- 
uality which  we  have  already  had  to  consider-the 
view  of  human  individuality  short  of  which  we  can- 
not stop  in  practice  without  being  less  than  religious 
applies  also  to  nature.     For  the  religious  man  the 
oupreme  thing  is  that  God  fulfil  Himself.    Our  life 
reaches  its  true  form  and  being  when  we  have  given 
ourselves  to  be  the  organs  of  God's  purpose;  when 
our  life  our  freedom,  our  individuality,  our  exertion 
of  manifold  forces,  our  re-making  of  the  world-all 
IS  God  fulfilling  Himself  in  us.     Short  of  that  our 
very  devotion  to  human  welfare  is  not  religion,  but 
morality;  and  morality  in  a  very  abstract  form;  r-o- 
rahty  occupied  with  the  fulfilment  of  human  nature 
apart  from  its  divine  relations-human  nature,  that 
•s  to  say.  as  it  emphatically  is  not.    And  with  the 
necessary  changes  of  application  the  same  position  is 
involved  in  the  religious  consciousness,  with  regard 
to  nature.    Nature  must  be.  however  partially  or  in- 
adequately. God  fulfilling  Himself.    Whether  nature 
be  real  as  end  or  as  means-or  as  both,  in  the  sense 
Of  being  an  organic  part  of  a  greater  whole-/Ao/  is 
what  its  reality  is;  God  fulfilling  Himself.    And  that 
being  the  case,  the  religious  man  finds  himself  called 
to  a  communion  with  nature  which  is  something  like 
a  lower  power  of  his  communion  with  God.    To  say 
that  the  Christian  man's  companionship  with  nature 
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IS  indirectly  a  walking  with  God.  his  communion  with 
nature  mdirectly  a  communion  with  God,  is  to  under- 
state an  experience  whic.,  if  entered  upon  at  all,  be- 
comes  one  inestimable  in  significance,  inestimable  in 
consolation  and  restorative  power.    It  is  immediate 
rather  than  indirect;  in  nature  the  religious  man  ap- 
prehends directly  the  love  of  God  meeting  his  own- 
and  apprehends  it  as  clothing  itself  in  that  solemn 
power  and  beauty  which  has  but  to  be  itself  in  order 
to  be  loved,  and  is  for  its  own  sake  an  end  to  God  and 
to  man. 

The  characteristic  expression  of  this  for  modern 
men  came  through  a  mind  that   was  moved   pro- 
foundly-was  moved  and  govemed-by  human  sym- 
pathies; and.  with  no  vehemence  of  passion  in  the 
religion,  was  yet  altogether  religious;  and  therefore 
was  all  the  greater  in  its  high  and  unmarred  poetic 
quality  ;-the  mind  of  Wordsworth.    Upon  that,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  now  have  the  happiness  to  dwell!    But 
I  will  stop  to  point  out  that  the  earlier  and  more  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  religious  mind-the  one  which 
says,  "Nature  may  indeed  be  a  machine,  but  then  it 
IS  God's  machine;  it  is  not  atheistic,  not  beyond  God's 
control,  not  a  power  able  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  His 
providence"-this  earlier  and  more  negative  attitude 
has  secured  an  enormous,  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  mon- 
strous, expression  of  itself  in  the  literature  of  that 
cross-grained   department   of   theology,   Apologetics. 
But  the  later  and  deeper  point  of  view,  the  lesson  of 
grave  and  solitary  hearts,  comes  but  rarely  to  expres- 
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^erc  .n  that  hterature  of  confession,  of  devotion,  of 
pas  .on.  m  wh.ch  the  rehgious  consciousness,  so  far 
as  ,t  ,s  capable  of  utterance  at  all.  utters  itself  as  it  is 

tZ  J'^'^T  "''"'^'  '^''''  ^"^'  ^^'^^^^  «t  demands 
that  ultimately  all  things  be  seen  in  the  love  of  God 

cannot,  when  it  does  justice  to  itself,  view  nature 
otherwise  than  as  spiritual  through  and  through  in 
at  least  this  sense,  that  it  is  organic  to  divine  pur- 
poses. ,s  an  unfolding  of  divine  grace,  is  a  way  of 
man  s  communion  with  God  and  of  God's  self-com- 
munication to  man;  nay.  more  than  that-if  anything 

wl  m"""?,*'"  **''*-"  "  P'*^^  "'^''^  God  dwell! 
with  Himself  m  solemnities  of  beauty;  for  where  God 
dwells  with  Himself  beauty  has  its  native  being,  and 
m  Its  native  being  is  as  God  is,  the  most  gracious  of 
a    thmgs  and  the  most  austere,  the  most  terrible  of 
all  things  and  the  most  winning.    But  when  that  is 
once  before  us,  let  me.  for  a  reason  that  will  be  clear 
m  a  moment,  turn  abruptly  to  something  else.    Mod- 
em men  of  science  in  their  splendidly  effective  work 
have  traced  out  the  vast  ascending  arc  of  natural  con-  ; 
tmuity.  and  with  a  weight  of  detailed  evidence  to 
which  theologians  cannot  with  honour  close  their  eyes 
have  insisted  that  man.  in  every  aspect  of  his  being 
must  be  viewed  in  his  place  in  that  continuity;  musi 
be  viewed  as  organically  connected  with  all  that  is 
below  him  in  the  ascending  scale.    This  may  be  done 
m  Darwin's  way;  or  it  may  be  done  in  the  earlier  and 
greater  way  of  Aristotle  who  saw  in  nature  an  ascend- 
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ing  order  of  souls-vital  principles  and  functions- 
and  saw  the  human  soul  as  gathering  all  these  into 
Itself  and  adding  to  them  us  own  specific  and  trans- 
formmg  diflFerence  of  reason.     Reason,  a  principle 
eternal,  absolute,  and  creative,  individualises  itself  in 
man  through  animal  functions  and  in  those  individ- 
uals enters  into  relation  with  an  empirical  worid;  so 
that  man  though  he  has  a  divine  element  in  him.  and 
IS  rightly  exhorted  to  rise  above  his  mortality,  yet  is 
part  of  nature;  and  psychology  as  an  account  of  the 
soul  ,s  part  of  natural  science.    It  may  very  well  be, 
indeed,  that  modem  men  of  science,  as  compared  with 
the  great  Greek  idealist,  have  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  continuity  of  nature,  and  of  man's  place  in  that 
contmuity,  with  more  accuracy  of  detailed  fact,  but 
with  less  intelligence  of  outlook.    It  may  very  well 
be,  too,  that  their  doctrine  of  man's  place  in  nature 
requires  further  and  very  radical  philosophkal  inter- 
pretation.   And  in  connexion  with  that,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  important 
parts  of  the  vocation  of  the  theologian  to-day  is  to 
act,  not  as  the  mere  critic  of  science,  but  as  a  media- 
tor and  interpreter  between  the  scientific  conscious- 
ness and  the  religious.    All  these  things  may  be.    But 
the   fact  remains  that  nature  and  man  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  bound  together  that  if  nature  be  found 
to  be  Godless  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  true 
duty  and  fulfilment  of  man  is  to  give  himself  to  God 
It  is  not  merely  that  there  are  particular  natural  neces- 
sities mthin  our  experience,  in  the  sense  that  there 
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are  continually  in  our  experience  particular  elements- 
facts,  events,  feelings-which  are  so  determined  by 
natural  laws  that  we  by  no  power  of  wishing  or  will- 
•ng  can  alter  them;  and  which  in  their  turn  are  highly 
influential  m  determining  the  further  course  and  tone 
of  our  experience.    It  is  that  indeed.    But  it  is  more. 
It  is  the  general  organic  connexion  between  our  expe- 
nence  as  a  whole,  our  experience  in  fundamental  and 
organising  characters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
cesses  and  histories  of  the  natural  world  on  the  other: 
the  connexion,  for  instance,  of  interests  that  operate 
effectively  and  indispensably  in  present  morality,  with 
the  long  antecedent  history  of  animal  instinct.    In  us 
most  certainly,  those  instincts  are  transmuted  by  their 
presence  to  and  in  the  rational  and  moral  soul;  but 
their  presence  in  us,  in  any  wise  whatever,  indicates 
an  organic  comiexion  between  us  and  the  world's  long 
natural  history.    Upon  any  interpretation  of  science 
and  of  .ts  results,  men  of  science  have  made  out  a 
sufficiently  close  connexion  between  man  and  nature 
to  shut  us  up  to  this  alternative:  either  we  must  be 
able  to  believe  that  nature,  in  all  her  system  and 
through  all  her  history,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
ove.  and  her  ways  ways  of  the  grace  of  God;  or  else 
tfte  religious  consciousness  must  be  shut  up  to  a  defi- 
nitely limited  sphere.     And   for  the  religious  con- 
sciousness.  thus  to  be  limited  is  to  begin  to  die.    Half- 
gods  are  to  it  no  gods  at  all.    It  is  of  its  essence  to  be 
all-mchisive;  to  use  Professor  Seebei^s  words  in  an- 
other form,  unless  it  is  our  all.  unless  it  gathers  every- 
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tWng  into  a  love  for  a  God  who  i,  supreme  in  the 

That  then,  is  why.  a  moment  ago.  I  turned  abruptly 
to  set  the  rehgious  consciousness  face  to  face  with 
modem  science.  It  is  because  the  general  outcome  of 
modem  science  puts  an  additional  force  on  the  reli- 

c'Jal'  r."  *r  """'  '°'  '■'"^^"  P^'^'"'^  ^he  same 
da.m  that  rd.gion  m  its  own  consciousness  makes  for 
Itself.    If  religion  is  to  have  any  place  at  all.  it  must 
have  a  commanding  and  universal  place,  taking  in  not 
man  alone,  but  man  and  nature  as  a  single  organic 
whole^     But  ,t  surely  is  better  that  the  theologian 
should  leam  this  catholicity  of  mind  from  religion 
.tself  and  m  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  religion  should 
welcome  science;  rather  than  that  as  a  sheer  measure 
of  self-preservation  in  a  world  which  has  accepted 
the  spint  of  science,  he  should  take  science  into  reli- 
gion and  so  force  himself  to  a  catholicity  which  in- 
wardly  he  dislikes. 

So  far  for  the  view  of  nature  implicit  in  religious 
experience,  and  coming  late  or  soon  to  awareness  of 
"tself.  Next  we  have  to  turn  to  our  rational  con- 
s^ousness  of  the  world;  the  consciousness  which  has 
the  whole  of  life  (including  our  relation  to  nature) 
as  Its  object,  and  in  dealing  with  that  object  gives  to 
rational  reflexion,  in  science  and  ohilosophy  and  the- 
ology, the  right  of  way.    Here  what  we  have  to  do  is 
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to  apply  a  general  position,  already  before  us,  to  the 
matter  now  in  hand. 

Ut  me  first  briefly  recall  that  position.    We  began 
where  m  all  such  inquiries  we  must  begin,  with  the 
fact  that  IS  given,  with  experience;  with  the  conscious- 
ness  for  which  there  is  no  definition  except  to  say 
that  It  is  ourselves,  and  that  its  development  is  the 
growth  of  art  and  knowledge,  of  morality  and  religion, 
of  social  and  political  order,  i>f  all  that  has  an  essen- 
tial place  in  our  increasing  civilisation  upon  the  earth 
That  consciousness,  as  cognitive,  distinguishes  facts 
from  one  another;  and  at  the  same  time  brings  them 
to  systematic  unity  under  the  forms  of  time  and  space 
and  of  those  categories,  those  implicitly  operative  con- 
ceptions and  intellectual  ideals,  the  continually  clearer 
and  more  critical  use  of  which  is  the  history  of  the 
sciences  and  of  philosophy.    As  practical,  it  lays  upon 
Itself  categorical  imperatives,  responsibilities,  ideals 
and  in  positive  or  negative  relation  to  these-never  in 
mere  non-recognition  of  them— it  carries  on  its  work 
of  subduing  the  earth  and  establishing  upon  it  a  social 
order  of  life.    As  religious,  it  gathers  all  its  concrete 
content  to  unity,  in  devotion  to  an  eternal  and  abso- 
lute principle  which  it  recognises  as  its  source;  devo- 
tion whose  intent  it  is  that  that  absolute  principle 
shall,  m  the  devoted  human  soul,  go  forward  on  its 
way,  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  in  that  sense  fulfil 
Itself.    Beginning  with  this,  as  given  matter  of  fact 
and  asking  after  the  conditions  of  its  possibility,  we 
came  to  believe  that  such  spiritual  history,  whether 
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upon  the  earth  or  elsewhere,  i,  explicable  only  as  a 
process  ,n  which  an  Ab«)lute  Spirit  af  once  commu- 
tucate.  himself,  and  seeks  to  fulfil  himself.  With 
that  view.  then,  of  the  real  process  of  the  world,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  nature?  What  can  be  its  place  in 
such  a  process  of  divine  self-communication  and  self- 
fulfilment? 

To  begin  with,  we  must  recall  a  most  elementary 
msight.    It  ,s  an  abstraction  to  take  nature  as  a  system 
of  realistic  things  and  events;  a  system  existing  in  it, 
own  right  in  a  realistic  time  and  space.    If  any  man  of 
science  finds  it  convenient  to  make  that  abstraction, 
and  so  gives  to  all  his  hypotheseiK-atoms,  ethers,  vibra- 
.ons.  evolutions-a  realistic  setting,  the  abstraction  is 
legitimate  enough,  provided  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
an   abstraction,  and  that  the  scientific  results  thus 
g^mtd  are  themselves  abstract.    They  are  true  under 
the  abstraction;  but  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  body 
of  doctrine  complete  in  itself  and  constituting  the  final 
truth  about  actual  reality.    Before  they  are  the  truth 
about  actual  reality,  they  require  further  interpreta- 
tion; require  the  restoration  of  the  relations  abstracted 
from.    When  we  thus  remove  the  abstraction,  and  take 
things  as  they  actually  are.  all  these  physical  facts  are 
»=en  to  be  organically  connected  with  consciousness. 
Either  they  are  empirical  content  of  consciousness;  or 
they  are  accepted  and  believed  in  by  us  (in  our  hy- 
potheses) as  the  conditions,  the  objective  order,  of  the 
giving  of  such  content  of  consciousness  to  us.     In 
either  case-in  the  first  case  directly,  in  the  second  so 
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far  as  the  aUeged  facts  really  do  exist  (i.e.  so  far  as 
our  hypotheses  are  true)-the  physical  facts  are  or- 
game  to  the  life  and  history  of  consciousness.    The 
objectivity  of  physical  facts.~the  existence,  that  is  of 
a  single  definite  and  reliable  order  in  which  stand  both 
the  facts  actually  present  in  our  consciousness  and  the 
conditions  of  their  presence  there  (the  conditions,  for 
instance,  of  the  occurrence  in  my  consciousness  of  a 
given  sensation  which,  in  being  an  event  in  my  expe- 
nence  ,s  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  linked 
into  all  the  other  events  of  that  history)-this  objec- 
t.v.ty  of  physical  facts  means  the  very  opposite  of 
independence  of  consciousness.    It  means  that  those 
facts  are  elements  in  the  one  history  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  history  of  human  consciousness 
IS  contained  and  has  its  being.    The  only  ground  we 
human  beings  have  for  asserting  such  and  such  a 
physical  thing  or  fact  or  event  to  be  an  objective  reality 
IS  (1)  that  that  fact  plays  a  part  in  making  our  exp<; 
nence  what  it  is;  whether  directly,  by  appearing  in 
expenence  under  some  form  of  sensation  or  feeline- 
some  "fact  of  nature"  in  the  way  of  sight  or  sound, 
ache  or  pam,  which  we  by  no  wishing  can  alter;  or 
indirectly,  as  something  which  does  not  appear,  some- 
thing  which  IS  not  feeling  or  sensation  or  perception, 
but.  no  matter  .t  how  many  removes,  is  the  condition 
of  something  which  does  appear;  (2)  that  the  fact  in 
thus  influencing  or  determining,  in  its  own  way  and 
to  its  own  extent,  the  course  and  character  of  our 
experience,   does   so   in   definite   connexions,   which 
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d...ons  wh,ch  all  m«  of  physical  and  „au,nU  ^.^ 

ertent,  laws  of  «peria,«;  sttt«n.nu  of  th.  con^ 
!"""  !-^  *<*  ««"in  d«„„,s  „,  aspect  „7°t 
«P.n«,c  are  what  fey  arc;  and  in  cS,  o.^ 

^IT"  ?,■""  """"  "■-"'"'"•'  •"^n^- 
rr^i!!"*"''*"'  '»«>.  laws  of  ft.  o„-goi™ 
of  the  sabjcchre  proce»  of  experience.  Space  and 
T'  .'*^«""  "'  f»™»  of  ft.  syn,h«iclT.y  of 

getter  m  a  systematic  and  potentially  intelligible  order 
And  rf  w.  human  beings  are  in  space  and  tS.,  as  wdi 
«  tovmg  space  and  time  in  as,  ft.  space  and  ttaTfa 
wteh  we  l,ve  are  ftemseWes  in  ft.  Ab«,lut.  S^t- 

«.t  o  G«l  as  ft.  detenninate.  fte  definitely  organised 

Miy  th.  b.gmnmg,  „f  ft.  order  of  the  wortd  of  con! 
saonsnes,.    Even  i„  i,.  i^,^  realisation  of  it^f 

Md  practttal,  being  by  it,  categoric,  i„  int.r«rta 
rf«l.  ft.  nphniMer  and  bearer  of  civilisaHon  "S^yst 
^  facts,  m  b«ng  org«,ic  to  fte  life  of  ,„ch  consciJl 
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ness  have  a  nature  deeper  than  the  word  "physical" 
usually  conveys;  a  nature  which  comes  to  light  only 
when  we  consider  the  life  and  the  works  of  spirit- 
art  and  science,  morality  and  religion,  all  those  affec- 
tions and  charities  which  are  at  work  in  the  life  of 
man  and  as  working  there,  are  suggestive  of  still 
greater  chanties  and  affections  working  through  all 
the  system  of  the  world. 

The  objectivity  of  natural  facts  means,  then,  that 
there  is  a  regular  and  reliable  order  in  the  world  of 
our  experience;  the  world  of  which  we  have  to  say 
both  that  .t  ,s  the  object  of  our  experience,  and  that 
It  IS  the  system  in  which  our  experience  has  its  being 
And  when  we  remember  that  we  do  not  create  our- 
selves-are  not  the  ultimate  sources  either  of  our  own 
nature  as  able  to  systematise  facts,  or  of  the  nature  of 
facts  as  capable  of  such  systematisation-and  there- 
fore ask  how  we  can  have  such  experience  of  such  a 
world,  the  answer  lies  in  one  direction  and  not  in  an- 
other.   It  cannot  lie  in  the  direction  of  abstraction- 
abstract  'Ws"  to  which  facts  are  given  from  I,".' 
side;  and  abstract  facts  which  somehow  in  a  realistic 
space  and  time  exist  in  their  own  right,  and  under 
certain  conditions  arouse  sensible  and  intellectual  coun- 
terparts of  themselves  in  those  "minds."    Rather,  the 
place  of  natural  facts  in  our  experience  being  what  it 
IS,  the  convincing  hypothesis  about  their  objectivity- 
the  objectivity  which  we  do  not  create,  but  in  which  a 

5!"^        '1''"'  ^^'  "  ^'*^"^'  •■"  J'"«*  *«  opposite 
directica.    Those  facts,  we  must  believe,  can  be^ven 
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to  us  as  an  objective  world,  and  we  in  and  through 
such  a  world  can  receive  and  develop  our  beine  U 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  those  facts  and  all  facts  «ist 
m  their  concrete  and  systematic  unity  as  the  activity 
and  content  of  an  eternal  mind-the  Absolute  Spirit 
who  >s  tile  source  of  our  minds;  because,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  communicating  our  minds 
uV.rr'^!^'.'"*''  *°  "'  impressions  and  feelings 

uc  cltr  "^^       °°'  ^^^"^  "*^  *^^"  P'^y^'^''  ^"d  makes 
us  capable  of  apprehending  those  impressions  and  feel- 
ings as   forming,  together  with  their  conditions,  a 
smgle  systematic  whole  of  reality-makes  us  capable, 
that  is  to  say.  of  apprehending  an  objective  world  of 
experience.     The  unorganised  continuum  of  feeling 
which  ,s  probably  the  first  stage  of  human  experience- 
in  individuals  and  possibly  in  the  race-is  gradually 
developed  into  man's  ordinary  experience  of  a  common 
or  objective  world.    And  the  fragmentariness.  the  in- 
completeness, the  lack  of  intelligibility,  in  that  ordi- 
nary  experienc<^all  those  characters  of  it  which  leave 
the  spint  of  man  dissatisfied  and  unfulfilled-are 
more  and  more  overcome  in  that  penetrating  and  sys- 
t«nat.smg,  that  mastery  and  conquest,  of  the  world, 
which  already  goes  on  in  our  ordinary  life,  and  which 
we  call  on  its  practical  side  morality  and  religion,  but 
on  ,ts  intellectual  side  science  and  philosophy  and  the- 
ology.   The  special  character  of  our  mind  which  makes 
It  thus  capable  of  developing  unrationalised  beginnings 
of  experience  into  systematic  science  and  orderly  life 
has  been  brought  to  statement  a  thousand  times  and 
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in  as  many  different  ways;  in  dealing  with  it  in  the 
pr«:eding  lecture  Mr.  Bradley's  form  of  statement, 
and  Mr.  McTaggart's,  were  followed.    It  lies  in  that 
sense  of  the  whole,  that  operative  conception  of  the 
systematic  unity  of  all  existence,  which,  however  im- 
plicitly ,t  may  work,  makes  the  mind  incapable  of 
restmg  satisfied  with  fact  so  long  as  fact  retains  its 
first  appearance  of  being  fragmentary,  of  being  dis- 
connected, of  being  inadequate  to  the  highest  purpose. 
Of  this  sense  of  the  whole  two  things  are  to  be  said 
First,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  human  personality 
It  realises  '^^elf  on  the  intellectual  side  in  the  cate- 
gories, fr.rn    vhose  points  of  view  we  unify  expe- 
rience by  systematising  its  facts;  on  the  practical  side 
in  that  demand  of  the  whole  upon  the  part,  obedience 
to  which  ,s  morality  and  religion,  disobedience  to  which 
is  selfishness  toward  men  and  rebellion  against  God 
Secondly,  the  presence  in  us  of  this  operative  sense 
of  the  whole,  is  explicable  only  as  a  communication 
(a  communication  which  is  the  origin  of  our  life)  on 
the  part  of  the  supreme  spiritual  subject  who  is  eter- 
nally and  creatively  the  principle  of  the  whole. 

If  we  were  thinking  only  of  o      knowledge  of 
nature,  this  might  be  put  briefly  .ying  that  in 

order  to  understand  how  such  a  thing  as  science  of 
nature  is  possible-nay,  in  order  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  the  ordinary  man's  everyday  acquaint- 
ance with  nature,  of  which  all  natural  science  is  only 
a  further  systematisation-we  must  believe  not  only 
that  nature  is  in  God,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  activity 
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or  thought  of  God,  but  also  that  God  is  in  us,  in  the 
sense  that  He  communicates  to  us  our  intellectual 
being,  so  constituted  (in  its  special  categories  and  in 
Its  general  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  existence)  that  by 
Its  free  energising  it  is  able  to  follow  that  thought  of 
God  which  is  nature. 

But  the  cognitive  relation  to  nature;  the  endeavour 
m  everyday  life  and  in  science,  to  know  natural  fact 
as  objective,  and  the  development,  unsought  but  real, 
of  the  intellectual  being  of  man  in  that  knowledge  and 
m  the  eflFort  after  it;— this  is  only  part  of  our  total 
relation  to  nature.     Our  intercourse  with  nature  is 
both  intellectual  and  practical;  and  if  the  view  here 
taken  be  sound,  all  this  intercourse  with  nature  must 
be  regarded  as  a  process  in  which  the  Absolute  Spirit 
the  subject  of  the  world,  makes  our  life  possible  by  an' 
activity  which  we  cannot  present  to  ourselves  under 
any  form  of  imagination  but  which  we  must  think  of 
as  an  activity  of  reproduction,  of  self-communication, 
of  making  Himself  the  creative  principle  of  "finite" 
individualities.    God,  we  must  believe,  has  the  whole 
of  fact,  the  whole  of  nature  and  history,  present  to 
Him  in  a  presence  which  is  its  creation.    In  that  pres- 
ence it  is  a  system  which  is  absolute  as  including  all 
particular  reality,  infinite  as  having  all  its  determi- 
nations within  itself,  etema'  as  being  the  whole  con- 
tent of  time  held  in  one  grasp,  held  totum  sitnul. 
Human  knowledge  means  that  that  system  is,  to  the 
extent  to  which  human  knowledge  goes,  reproducing 
itself  in  and  as  our  articulated  consciousness  of  the 
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world;  a  consciousness  which  also  (since  our  whole 
experience  is  itself  an  organic  part  of  the  world)  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  self,  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
nature  and  relations.    And  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge which  thus  takes  place  is  itself  a  part  or  factor 
m  the  total  creative  process  in  which  God  gradually 
bnngs  into  existence  His  true  creaUon.  a  society  of 
spiritual  bemgs;  a  society  in  whose  life  (so  far  as  we 
know  that  hfe  in  man)  nature  is  at  once  the  object  of 
knowledge  and  the  arena  and  material,  the  lais  and 
conditions,  of  practice.    But  what  makes  the  human 

r  which"^^  ^:j'^'''  ^"'  °'  ^^  ^^-'  --t- 

m  which  knowledge  is  a  factor-or  rather  what 
constitute  the  very  fonn  and  method  of  thll  crt 
t  on-  s  the  fact  that  God.  the  creative  subject  of  the 

^r  antTh  T  '     ^'°  ^"^"^^^  ***  «  ^" 

our  apprehension  of  parts  the  principle  of  the  whole 

«  withm  us  impelling  us  to  bring  for  ourselves  the 
part  into  those  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole  which  they  have  in  their  .  bjective  or  eter^ 
being;  whether  those  parts  are  natural  facts  thatTe 
have  not  yet  seen  in  the  completeness  of  their  rela- 
tions, or  soc«il  facts  that  we  cannot  accept  as  a  per- 
manent and  final  order  of  life.    We  might  sum  it  up 

ZLf    .^7  u^  ^""*'''=  •"  ^""^•'"^  ^^'^'f  into 
accord  with  truth,  whether  it  be  the  theoretical  truth 

which  is  knowledge  of  nature  or  the  practical  t^^^ 

which  IS  social  nghteousness.  man  eternalises  him- 
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self;  he  develops  in  himself  a  consciousness  which 

object  made  one.    The  infinite  whole  is  eternally  con- 
scious of  Itself,  in  the  sense  that  God.  in  being  con- 
scious of  Himself,  is  conscious  of  the  complete  system 
of  reahty  which  He  constitutes  and  maintains  and  in 
which,  as  we  must  believe.  He  realises  Himself  as 
ac^ve  goodness  and  love.    But  that  infinite  whole  has 
ako  a  consciousness  of  itself,  inchoate,  discursive,  and 
yet  tenaciously  and  by  imier  nature  progressiv^  in 
the  countless  finite  minds  which  are  themselves  or- 
^njc  parts  of  the  whole  and  which,  therefore,  as  was 
noted  a  moment  ago.  have  in  their  consciousness  of 
the  world,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  true  consciousness  of 
themselves   and  in  their  consciousness  of  themselves 
a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  world.    What  Dante  and 
the  p-ea    philosophy  of  which  he  is  the  spokesman 
would  tell  us.  and  what  we  cannot  repeat  toLse^ 
too  often  m  an  age  when  analytic  psychology  is  fre- 
quently taken  as  in  principle  a  complete  amount  of 
«I^nence.  is  in  the  first  place  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
m  the  second  place  an  insight.    The  matter  of  fact 
is    hat  man's  growing  consciousness  is  not  a  merely 
self-contained  individual  consciousness,  a  conscious- 
ness whose  whole  reality  can  be  exhibited  by  psycho- 
^^cal  analysis;  it  is.  on  the  contrao^.  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  a  world  in  which  man  is  himself  I  part 
or  member,  a  world  in  which  individual  experience 

coHe^l^'l  v"""*"^  °^  ''^'''  experience.Tnd  the 
collective  and  historical  experience  of  mankind  is  itself 
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part  of  a  greater  whole  of  reality.    The  insight  i.  that 
hat  greater  or  all-inclusive  whole  of  reality  is  a  sys- 

constituted  by  an  eternal  spirit,  the  spirit  who  is  God. 
To  put  It  m  terms  of  a  modem  fomula.  our  more 
and   more  definitely  articulated  synthetic   unity   of 
apperception  means  not  simply  the  psychological  unity 
of  the  individual  consciousness,  but  the  unity  of  a 
world  the  object  of  all  science;  a  world  which  we,  as 
ourselves  part  of  it.  progressively  can  possess,  be- 
(^u  e  God  possesses  it  eternally  in  an  intuition  which 
IS  at  once  knowledge  and  creation.    The  consciousness 
Of  the  whole,  we  must  say,  the  consciousness  which 
IS  eternal  and  complete,  is.  in  however  fragmentary 
and  discursive  a  fashion,  reproducing  itself  in  the 
innumerable   finite   centres   of  consciousness   which 
themselves  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the 
eternal  consciousness.     An  eternal  spirit  in  whose 
activity  and  self-determination  the  universe  exists; 
and  the  rq>rodu.   on  of  itself,  the  commumcation  of 
Itself,  as  the  supreme  form  of  its  activity;  such  is  we 
must  believe,  the  ground  alike  of  the  existence  and  of 
the  progressive  widening,  the  inwardly  impeUed  and 
outwardly  conditioned  development,  of  the  inchoate 
consciousness  which  we  know  in  and  as  ourselves. 
And  such  reproduction  is  not  something  abstract.    It 
IS  throughout  a  matter  of  definite  or  personal  con- 
sciousness; It  means  that  the  God  who  eternally  is 
conscious  of  Himself  and  of  the  world  which  He 
constitutes,  gives  rise  to  man  by  an  impartation  of 
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Himself;  an  impartation  such  that  the  spirit  of  man. 
while  discursive  m  procedure  and  therefore  always 
mcomplete.   yet   has   that   synthetic   character,   that 
demand  for  unity  and  wholeness,  which   (speaking 
from  the  human  side)  is  in  one  of  its  aspects  the  driv 
.ng  power  of  all  effort  after  knowledge,  and  in  another 
of  Its  aspects  is  the  driving  power  of  all  moral  growth 
of  all  effort  after  social  righteousness,  of  all  religious 
passion  and  aspiration. 

The  insight  that  the  activity  of  the  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  the  world  is  involved  in  all  the  stages  and 
constituents  of  the  experience  of  man-man  being 
the  race  and  the  individual  in  the  race;  that,  therefore 
man  s  growing  apprehension  of  himself,  his  growinir 
possession  of  his  life  and  of  the  worid.  is  a  growing 
apprehersion  by  him   of  that  absolute  principle,  a 
progressive  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  ways  of  God ; 
that,  in  other  words,  man's  knowledge  of  reality  and 
his  practical  mastery  of  the  worid  approach  their  full 
truUi  only  as  they  become  the  mind  whose  light  is 
U)d.  the  devotion  whose  object  is  God-so  that  we 
must  deepen  the  formula  used  a  moment  ago.  and 
where  we  saw  that  our  consciousness  of  the  world 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true  consciousness  of  ourselves' 
must  now  see  in  our  apprehension  and  knowledge  of 
God  (which  involves  our  being  apprehended  by  God) 
our  only  adequate  consciousness  either  of  the  world 
or  of  ourselves;  that,  furthermore,  this  knowledge  of 
C^.  only  m  which  does  man  know  anything  whatever 
as  ,t  m  principle  truly  is.  is  not  something  abstractly 
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pat,on  and  affecfon.  such  a,  rightly  i,  called  eternal 
life  -the  v.ew  thus  summed  up  we  are  concerned  with 
at  this  point  only  in  its  application  to  nature.    But  the 

thl"  :  l^f  -^^  •"  "''^^  *'  »>-*  ^°  '"-  '--  '" 
lulhr'l  ""'  philosophers;  or.  as  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  call  them,  the  great  men  wVo  have  led 
he  world's  scientific  struggle  toward  Idealism.  Cer- 
tainly .t  ,s  the  view  of  the  world  and  of  man's  experi- 

fK>ss,bU..  the  overcommg  of  his  dualism,  leads  us  in  the 
same  d  recfon.    And  this  view  of  experience  and  of 

tematismgs  of  Hegel.    But  in  Hegel  the  logical  method 
.s  a  tyrant,  and  at  the  end  the  emphasis  faHs  wrTn^^ 

experience--  he  religion  which,  in  absolute  knowledge 
ha  grasped  its  own  principle  and  therefore  the  pn^- 
aTX:"  "^'*^-'  "'^^"  -^^'^  -  Philosophy'than 

Q^d  fulfi  s  Himself  m  the  gradual  creation  of  a  spirit- 
ua  society.  But.  as  we  have  had  at  every  point  to 
notice,  we  ourselves  are  active  in  that  prL^.  To 
have  knowledge  of  nature  the  human  soul  must 
exert  energies  of  its  own;  although  those  e'er 
pes  of  Its  own  could  neither  exist,  nor  have  any 
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effect    in    the    way    of    knowledge,    unless    similar 
energies  were  working  on  a  greater  scale  through  the 
whole  of  nature.    And  if  this  is  true  of  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  still  more  is  it  true  of  that  practical  inter- 
course    with    nature-the    labour   and    wrestle,    the 
steadily  growing  mastery  crossed  by  occasional  and 
terrible  defeat-which  has  an  even  greater  place  than 
knowledge  in  the  total  process  in  which  we  at  once 
receive  and  achieve  our  spiritual  being.    But  most  of 
all  is  It  true  just  there  where  active  energies  seem  laid 
aside,  knowledge  and  practice  having  passed  over  into 
what  transcends  and  yet  fulfils  them;  the  contempla- 
tion  and  the  love  in  which  man  is  made  one  with 
nature;  not  through  the  death  whereby  nature  makes 
those  who  are  dear  to  her  a  perpetual  presence;  but 
in  a  hfe  which  is  life  indeed,  the  life  known  to  him 
whose  steady  eyes  saw  still  farther  than  Shelley's- 
that  in  which  tiie  burthen  of  the  mystery,  the  weight 
of  all  tins  unintelligible  world,  is  lightened,  and  we 
see  into  the  life  of  things,  apprehending  a  presence 
far  more  deeply  interfused,  wherein  in  community 
of  life  all  tiiinking  things  are  with  all  objects  of  all 
thought  made  one.    Through  the  breathing  of  divine 
breath    mto   tiie   dust    of   the   ground    nature    has 
been  brought  at  last  in  the  soul  of  man  to  know  her 
own  spiritual  being-perhaps  in  greater  souls,  but  at 
any  rate  m  tiie  soul  of  man ;  and  the  man  tiiat  tiius  has 
entered  upon  being  learns  late  or  soon  to  know  as  it 
truly  ,s  tiie  dust  of  tiie  ground  from  which  he  came- 
learns  to  know  it  in  the  flame  of  monung  and  of  even- 
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"d  radu.,,,  b,  our  «..;^«'^»  U,*rrl""' 
Denetrat**  ♦«  ♦!.        i  scientific  endeavour  to 

t.on  of  a„  „i™,  bod,  ,™n  «..  1.  :it:,^; 
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and  the  .low  .h.ping  of  instincts  and  p.„ion,  that 
now  .n  u,  are  the  impulses  and  the  object,  of  a  rational 
w.lI-our  spiritual  being  has  been  communicated  to 
us  as  a  human  life  upon  the  earth.    With  regard  to 
both  these  thmgs-the  original  giving  of  our  spiritual 
bemg  and  its  capabilities,  the  gradual  realisation  of 
some  of  those  capabilities  through   intellectual  and 
practical  intercourse  with  nature^we  must  think  of 
nature  as  the  medium  or  method  of  that  gradual  self- 
communication  of  God  by  which  alone  hr any 

being  at  all,  or  any  continuance  and  history    .ny  in- 
crease and  development,  of  that  being  in  the  process 

thou^t  ,f  we  say  m  an  absolute  sense  that  nature  as 
the  physical  order  i,  God's  creation.    God's  creation 
»  a  spiritual  society,  gradually  being  realised  by  con- 
tinual communication  from  God  Himself-the  creative 
grace  of  God.     Nature,  in  all  its  history,  in  all  its 
processes,  in  all  its  uniformities,  is  a  medium  of  that 
self-communication,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  way  just 
indicated  man  comes  in  a  physical  order  to  be  what 
he  is;  through  the  physical   receiving  his  spiritual 
Demg,  in  the  physical  having  an  arena  and  materials 
laws  and  a  home,  for  the  development  of  his  spiritual 
capabilities.    And  this  from  the  eariiest  state  of  man 
which  history  can  conjecture;  whether  that  in  which 
primitive  men  made  their  first  frail  shelters  against 
storm  and  cold,  and  organised  their  rigid,  and  to  our 
eyes  hideous,  social  order;  or  whether  there  has  been 
upon  the  earth  some  still  eariier  history  which  has  a 
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which,  viewed  frr>m  kLi  ,  *  *°*^  P'"°<=«M 

nicating  activity  of  Pw^i .      j  self-commu- 

concrete  hllina  ,n^  7  ^"*^ '  '^  P^^  of  the 

With  regard  to  nature  there  is   *»,«,•      l     . 

between  religion  and  reason     Rd,^7  °°^ 

tried  at  everv  Doin,  .„  t         ,         *^°"'  "'  "«  "«« 

view,  means  d-termming  the 
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whole  of  experience,  including  nature,  with  reference 
to  God.    It  means  asking,  with  regard  to  the  realities 
of  the  world,  How.  in  these  things,  is  God  fulfilling 
Himself;  or  how.  by  human  devotion,  is  He  to  he 
enabled  to  fulfU  Himself?    So  long  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  human  self-realisation-the  fulfilment  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  race-solely  for  its  own  sake,  we 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  level  of  morality;  a  high 
level,  but  not  the  highest.    We  do  not  reach  the  level 
of  religion  until  for  us  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in 
human  nature  but  in  God ;  until  we  think,  not  of  human 
self-fulfilment  for  its  own  sake,  but  of  God's  fulfilling 
Himself  in  us— in  us  as  individuals  and  in  the  col- 
lective life  of  our  race;  and  hence  are  led  to  devote 
ourselves  in  self-surrender  to  God.    It  is  not  that  we 
seek  any  the  less  the  realisation  of  humanity;  but  it 
is  sought  for  God's  sake;  a  man's  interest  in  his  fellow 
men  being  not  lessened,  but  deepened,  when  he  sees 
that  he  can  so  devote  himself  to  it  as  in  it  to  be  devoting 
himself  to  God.     And  religion,  regarding  aU  things 
from  that  point  of  view.  must,  if  it  would  do  itself 
justice,  regard  from  the  same  point  of  view  nature 
and  all  our  intellectual  and  practical  intercourse  with 
nature;  even  though  to  no  small  number  of  religious 
men  we  seem  in  our  intercourse  with  nature  to  be 
farthest  away  from  religion.    But  that  brings  us.  with 
regard  to  nature,  to  a  convergence  of  religion  and  rea- 
son upon  a  common  goal.     For  what  we  have  just 
seen  is.  that  when  in  our  rational  consciousness  we  try 
to  know  things  as  they  are.  we  have  to  view  nature 
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know,  i.^rai:*;rt™r'°™'"°'  ^^ 

know  i.«,f  ,„  indiviJJilr t.r.'I''"  *" 

that  coiKcioaswss,  altogether  i-nrL      /  '  " 

■■"  man,  is  a  true  it.TXT.^a^T.'  ^'"!''">' 
and  "other  "  Onr  f i      ^  '"  °"°  "Wect 

-n  in  tLr  in.^^tpt"™'"^?'^:  "»"' 

in.....«„a.  or*«ien,t.„;:::r':ith  rt:r:^:i; 
^rpt;L:!^^t?rJ?r^- 
;Heprae«cew,doi.t.•enir;:l7r.:or 

word,  our  ,„,.rcour«  witi,  nature  has  in  it  a  S 
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ciple-is  made  possible  by  a  principle-which  receives 
full  justice  and  expression  only  in  that  faith  and  vision 
which  is  Christianity;  the  vision  and  faith  to  which 
the  whole  of  experience,  alike  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical, alike  in  knowing  and  feeling  and  doing,  alike  in 
science  and  art,  in  morality  and  religion,  means  God 
hvmg  m  man  and  animating  man  with  the  divine  or 
universal  point  of  -..  w,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole-nay,  the  point  of  view  of  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  who  would  be  unspeakably  less  than  a  father 
if  in  the  lives  and  achievements  of  his  human  children 
He  did  not  live  some  great  part  of  His  own  life. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  two  special  points 
call  for  mention,  and  it  is  best  to  set  them  down  at 
once.    The  first  is  this.    When  it  is  said  that  nature 
IS  a  medium  through  which  God  communicates  that 
spiritual  being,  and  those  spiritual  capabilities,  which 
are  the  soul  of  man;  the  communication  being  gradual 
and  involving  a  process  of  growth  in  which  man  be- 
comes more  and  more  active,  co-operating  more  and 
more  with  God;-when  this  is  said,  the  statement  is 
intended  to  be  exhaustive  with  regard  to  the  place  and 
function  of  nature  in  human  experience  and  in  the 
development  of  human  experience.    But  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  exhaustive  statement  either  about  the 
place  of  nature  in  God's  thought  and  activity,  or  about 
God's  way  with  man.    Nature,  it  is  said,  is  a  medium 
of  God's  self-impartation;  but  that  does  not  imply  that 
It  is  the  sole  medium;  it  may  very  well  be  that  nature 
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of  redemption,  to  the  uniformities  of  the  physd 
order-a  question  to  which  we  must  turn  L^^"*"*' 
would  still  have  to  take  intn  .     '**"-«"« 

of  the  Mystics  thit  1  °""*  *'''  '"^^««*'°" 

c  mystics  that  there  is  a  communication  of  PnH 

Th.  theolopan  who  is  able  comptadj,  ,„  „fe^„,  .t^- 
^H;  ^  ^o^f  fbtL  ^  "^^  ^   ^^ 

mean.  ""™  '"  °»  ""k"  Hiey 

view  ^  faTSltf  T''  "  "'"  ■"  "«''«'  *»'  "I»"  *« 

^Wof  individual  hun^  H„t™"'  "7«  «  > 
it,  man,  with  all  his  spirimarcaMMH,  ""^ 

v.dnal  man  is  born;  in  accordance  wifl,  .h^e  ^s  a^^" 
laws,  he  reccves  U,e  endowment  of  ,„ali«es  it^X 
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his  measure  of  freedom,  he  must  partly  develop  and 
partly  overcome;  and  thus  it  sets  for  him  the  arena 
and  certam  of  the  objective  conditions  of  his  life     In 
that  sense  it  is  greater  than  he;  but  in  another  sense 
less.    For  it  is  the  means,  whereas  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  race  of  man  is  the  end.    Yet  even  <- 
saying  that,  we  must  remember  what  already  has  been 
said:  in  the  activity  of  God  means  and  end  are  not 
extern  '  to  each  other ;  they  are  correlative ;  and  what- 
ever glory  is  to  be  in  the  one  must  also  be  in  the  other 
And  upon  that  qualification  thoughtful  men  do  well  to 
msist.    One  of  the  unconscious  vices  that  do  us  wrong^ 
to-day.  is  our  impiety  toward  the  earth.    I  mean  not 
now  the  impiety  of  hasty  and  preoccupied  minds,  to 
which  the  perpetual  forms  about  us  can  never  utter 
their  voice  of  memory,  of  consolation,  of  rebuke.    I 
mean  the  more  terrible  impiety  practised  toward  the 
earth  by  a  race  that,  after  age-long  struggle  with 
hunger  and  with  cold,  has  entered  at  last  upon  a  day 
of  natural  opulence,  and  in  that  day  has  built  up  a 
civilisation  wherein  one  knows  not  at  which  to  be  the 
more  amazed;  the  wonder  of  the  achievements;  or  the 
incredible  profligacies  of  waste,  and  the  social  injus- 
tice, the  oppression  of  class  by  class,  which  is  the  inevi- 
table outcome  of  .ne  spirit  of  unashamed  and  waste- 
ful expense.    In  such  a  time,  no  one  who  wishes  to 
see  our  practical  life  and  its  arts  put  upon  just  foun- 
dations can  feel  any  vocation  to  encourage  by  so  much 
as  a  syllable  the  laying  aside  of  what  fragment  still 
remains  to  us  of  the  bygone  reverence  of  men  toward 
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Ujeir  ancient  mother,  the  dust  of  the  ground.    To-day 
l^Il   hTr'n^"  *°  """  '''  foster.n,other.  gen^JX' 
kmdly  companion,  sometimes  his  terrific  enemy   she 


nras  of  itself  i„  man  "    ThlT  .  .1  "nscions- 

SnsiS^^^^^^^^  "'^^  ^°^^  **t  natue 

ing  Aat  h^T     '^  '°"'*^  "^^  •*  -•*»>  *<^  "lean- 

ing mat  human  consciousness  is  a  oart  or  =.  «,  j    . 

or  a  function  of  „.cl«„ica,  J  Z^^<^tt 

ce^s  „mp,y  as  such;  these  being  riew^^^is^^^ 

."::  tinn7'\'"''^^-''^ »' -"  «-"^- 

"ve  spirit,  and  as  having  in  themselv..«  *y,^  ^ 

eive  riQ*.  f«  ,  e^-  •.     .      .        '"""Selves  the  power  to 

whn  uV        P'"*"^'  P"""P'«  '■"  ""an.    But  by  those 
who  hold  to  such  a  theistic  view  of  the  worid  as    ! 
here  in  question,  this  saying  that  nature  attal   to  III 
con«,        essjn  the  soul  of  man  can  also  be  uTed 
And  as  so  used  it  is  eminently  valuable.    It  sUnds  as 
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a  reminder  of  certain  great  organic  unities;  and  stands 
exactly  at  the  point  where  such  a  reminder  is  most 
needed-the  point  where  dualism  and  semi-materialism 
most  readily  creep  in  upon  our  theism.    If  we  believe 
m  God  at  all.  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  believe  in  such 
an  organic  connexion  between  God  and  the  human 
soul  as  leads  us  to  declare  with  Saint  Paul  that  in  God 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.    For  God  is 
spirit,  and  the  human  soul  is  spirit,  and  spirit  can 
with  spirit  form  one  society.    But  this  order  of  physi- 
cal facts  and  events,  this  order  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  and  biological  processes  in  space  and  time- 
how  can  there  be  an  organic  connexion  either  between 
It  and  God,  or  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  man>- 
for  on  one  side  is  matter,  on  the  other,  spirit.    And 
most  of  us  yield,  less  or  more,  to  the  pressure  of  that 
feeling:  ,n  half  our  mind  we  are  theists;  in  the  other 
half  we  are  materialists,  held  back  by  our  religion 
from  living  out  the  practical  consequences  of  our 
materialism.     But  it  is  just  in  warning  us  against 
such  a  dualism  that  the  summary  formula  now  in 
question,  used  as  a  theist  or  as  an  absolute  idealist 
would  use  it,  is  valuable.    Nature  rises  in  man  to  self- 
consciousness.    The  distinction,  that  is  to  say,  between 
Nature  and  Spirit  is  a  real  distinction;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction within  a  single  system  animated  creatively  by 
a  single  supreme  principle;  it  is  not  a  dualism  between 
two  mutually  exclusive  orders  of  reality.     Nature  is 
an  activity  of  God;  but  that  activity  of  God  does  not 
terminate  solely  upon  itself ;  it  is  the  means  or  medium 
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»d  .he  conditions  of  'CwLiXlZ  """""' 
and  an.  in  morality  and  Xo„     M  '°  *''"" 

Wnm  to  whom  rJ^    ""/""Pon-    Men  are  spiritual 

-ure,  ca'rries  -he  natut^  p  IX;".  rf't  °' 
'here  arises  in  it  th-  sniri.    t^^l  ""'"'  *'""' 

«» '.-in,  J  t  rn^:  1:  ?;";  ™  "■"  '- 

sciences,  liis  morality  =„H     ■•  ■         '       *"  ""'  ""<• 

.o..h.  conscior^rLw^tfLitd  t^r  '-"■ 

Mons  service  of  sptritnal  causes      iV »??«,,  ^         ""• 
There  is  already  a  propC  Vl  "  '"^"■ 

vi™  of  nature  as  a  JJ^Z^,  1  "  '^"»'°'1<'' 

and  fulfilUn,  itsd,'S'":^„'^.°;^!' '-"<«■■« '°"rd, 

upon  the  earth  rt,.  .         '"*'"''  """l  here 

h«cnti"a^'  ^*,°"hJ°s""t  ""  "•"'"'  "">-« 
into  itself  th  l^Z^ofTh  °  """  *"■■*  "*«  °P 
"h-al  soul  and  ,«s™  the^  thlT^'""  ""'  °'  "« 
(and  diWne)  elenten,  of  re^^'^r^'^'^t™"" 
'o-der  and  ntor.  searcW^^orS  ."of  T    JT 

havf^r^  J^i -— X  or  unintenHon,^^^^^ 

ir-at  speculati:;,  :  °ti„*  77T  "'  """'*  «« 
ology,  have  stat«l  the  Itlr  •  "™»™'«l  'he- 
God,  externalising  Htsd'"!';  ""^  '"*  "'  *■»' 
self  in  spirit  and  irr.  t  /''  "'°''"'  '°  «'"- 

inwh^h-'spiHrri^Iic^rrreT^-nHe"'"'^ 
P-ess  .„  Which  it  emandpates  it^f"';i^f  J^ 
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age  to  nature  and  enters  into  its  heritage  as  spirit- 
enters  into  the  life  in  which,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
action,  nien  take  nature  and  themselves  for  what  they 
truly  are,  themselves  for  children  of  the  self-commu- 
nicating God,  nature  for  a  way  of  His  self-communi- 
cation; so  that  in  the  concrete  or  total  process,  spirit 
is  seen  as  the  truth  of  nature.    When  it  is  said  that  in 
the  science  and  the  religion  of  man,  nature  comes  to 
consciousness  of  herself  and  to  the  truth  of  herself, 
the  statement  is  false,  if  by  nature  we  mean  some 
abstraction— nature  without  God,  nature  as  in  some 
way  independent  and  original  and  creative.     But  the 
statement  is  true,  if  in  it  we  are  taking  nature  as 
nature  really  is— as  a  way  of  the  divine  creation.    To 
say,  in  that  sense,  that  nature  becomes  conscious  of 
itself  in  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  that  soul  fulfils  itself,  is  not  to  affirm  that 
sticks  and  stones  as  such,  nerves  and  nerve-tremors 
as  such,  account  for  the  experience  of  man.     The 
statement  rather  means  that  sticks  and  stones  and 
nenres  are  not  fully  known  until  they  are  viewed  as, 
in  their  natural  system,  a  medium  of  communication 
from  God,  who  is  the  creative  energy  of  nature,  to 
man  who  has  through  nature  the  slow  dawning  of  his 
self-consciousness,  and  finds  in  nature  at  once  the 
sheltering  home  and  the  stern  arena  for  the  gradual 
and     niggling  development  of  the  capabilities  of  that 
self-consciousness;  until  at  last  the  growing  child 
knows  in  their  truth  the  gracious  forms  of  his  Father's 
house.    Such  a  view,  I  think  we  must  say,  is  not  merely 
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«ion  m„„  „  "r^  '"J  '".  P"'  '"'»  practice,  „  „li. 
being  .h,  J,Zs   "  ,;"„*r  '°  '■'«"•    ^0  *» 

»Pirit  of  the  tni.  .h„     ■      *^      '°  ""  "■'"'I  and 

ranee  to  the  two  gre«  J"JJrT""  '"  "'*• 
and  goe,  hand  in  hand  wh^  ■*'°°  '""'  «"»n, 

faith,  is  ,0  see  G^Tta  !*""'""'''"■'''"  "»"  "i"- 
"vliole  life  „,  '^^'"  Of  "■' connexion  .ith  the 

Of  «a„  in  .H,*vn. ;  rthitr „:"""'  ■"-""^ 

»c.o„s  apprehension  of  its  own  ^^  "  '°'°  ™°- 

'°  realise  that  meaning  foMts^r'-*'""-  "rive, 
energies;  the  manifold  ene^'^i  „■*  '"  '"  "^ 
"■vinely  given,  of  the  souZ^'n  °"""'  ""• 

«c  "he  whole  significane.  oHe  faS^L     "t  '"""' 
)"«  indicated  nature  conies  to  Mr  "  ""  *"" 

«ion  and  realisation  „fT,!.l/  °"'*'™'  •»»«»- 

";P  is  .he  -ogniL  f'  1L'"whrr  '"''"''•"*" 
of  to-mortow-s  discussion,  Z  whS,'"!!  "  f  't* 
the  matter  may  stand  from  the  on^a  i„  V:'"  ""' 
spective,  I  must  at  !.»..         '  "  ""  '"«  Per- 

«.«.i„  m.,  nr„r''X":r°„td  t'?  "■•  '"" 
as  sin.    However  stem  ,  l\-J     ^^  *°  ''"^^  'tself 

of.Hedogmao^rdtr^t'ls'mr"'""'''"'^ 
'""«""•  —  --if  i"  .-e^e^L^r  Cr: 
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the  presence  of  men  and  women  upon  whom  he  has 
inflicted  irremediable  wrong;  or  whatever  its  diflficuhy 
in  reconciling  itself  with  the  mind  of  our  Urd.  who 
saw  m  the  worst  of  men  and  wonen  beings  capable 
of  responding  to  the  saving  grace  of  God.  and  who 
would  not  have  the  little  children  forbidden,  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;-howevcr  all  that 
may  be,  it  is  not  with  a  dogma  of  any  sort  that  we  are 
here  concerned,  but  with  only  too  sad  a  fact  of  expe- 
rience;  one  brought  home  to  us  both  by  our  own  hearts 
and  by  those  ancient   Scriptures  which  perpetually 
search  our  hearts  and  compel  us  to  come  to  ourselves 
He  IS  still  a  child  in  the  observation  of  fact,  who 
imagines  that  our  involution  in  sin  comes  only  through 
wrong  decisions  of  adult  and  enlightened  will      It 
does  mdeed  so  come ;  but  there  is  more  than  that.    Sin  i 
has  the  character  of  a  universal;  through  nature  iti 
passes  upon  aU  mankind.    I  had  to  point  out  in  the' 
openmg  lecture,  how  true  of  our  experience  is  the  sad 
ancient  orthodoxy  which  tells  us  of  original  sin;  tells 
us  that  before  we  could  consciously  turn  to  God,  nat- 
ural passions  had  already  a  masterful  place  in  our 
will     Here  it  must  be  pointed  out  in  addition,  that 
to  this  sad  orthodoxy  of  men  who  felt  themselves 
entangled  by  a  power  beyond  their  own  will  in  a  sin- 
fulness that  they  hated,  the  most  penetrating  insights 
of  modem  science  give  a  telling-in  view  of  what  now 
IS  in  the  worid.  a  fearful-confirmation.     Upon  the 
agonised  confessions  of  the  men  who  felt  the  battle 
withm  them  to  be  a  battle  of  spirit  against  nature-a 
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cl«..n,s  of  hum,„Ta  Lr"   .„  17"  '"  """"""" 
">«  naiural  proc«,   wli  I!*  """"uitit.  o< 

'■"■'.  bu,  a.  J,:ri„;  rt^;,  ^^i  •"  ^•"^ 

(TMl  llc/ghK„ed  and  .rMswT  I^  '  "  '"  """ 
-.  .»wer,„,  and  ^r  t^  ZZ^T'" 
innocence  no  more-  !,««    •       '       workings,  knowing 

'han  sin,  thwVb.  aH  ,  !"  """"  ""'  ^P" 

«orid',  whol'  ori'r  fnd?.'  '"'  """  ""''^  "  "« 

-.  red»p..v:i'j  ."ai*;,::::"''  "'■°"  ''•"^^ 

MTatwirrrjnr'"""'"-^' 

natnrt  was  manf  „„,  ^  """"  »  And  by 
vaJu«  anroZaZ' TL'~r  '""'"'  °'  "-xa  J 
world  .il..aT."r^^  'dt-  ^T.'  ""  '^'"^ 
f«  ac.ua,  world?! '^,.'"»™*J,V^'»'';  •>« 
formity  with  which  tl,.  .  ^  ^^^^^^  ""  - 

--/.ach  :t  iTar^rr;  "■•  ■""" »' 

objtct  of  his  knowl.d«  ,T'  '    "■''"«  '"  '■'  *' 

•■"  labour,  ,h.  s^btt'^aUrofT  """'"""^  <" 
e'<^nay,  mor.  than  tZ^^         *"'  """"  «"«- 

»i«..ro»s  s«,  ".TporVbLt  r' 

>n  times  of  d«foaf  ^  -        i    .     i~"":r,  aoie  to  bring 

-d  bigb.  N«::  b^inrsStd'r- "'^"^  ^"' 

n?  SUCH,  and  playmg  in  our  life 
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such  a  part,  we  were  driven  to  conclude  at  least  this, 
that  the  reality  of  nature  is  the  reality  of  a  relation 
between  man  (or  some  wider  society  including  man) 
and  God.    Nature,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  term  or  method 
m  a  spiritual  process;  is  that  through  which  and  in 
which  God  gives  to  us  our  spiritual  being;  a  medium 
through  which  He  makes  the  communication  of  Him- 
self which  is  the  impartation  to  us  of  life  and  free- 
dom and  individuality.     When  we  see  that— and,  I 
think,  only  then— we  at  last  see  nature  in  the  truth, 
not  of  its  empirical  detail  indeed,  but  of  its  intrinsic 
character  and  reality.    It  is  the  divine  way  of  giving 
rise  to  spirit;  its  laws,  its  principles  of  uniformity,  are 
in  the  last  analysis  spiritual  laws,  divine  purposes;  its 
necessities  are  divine  media  in  producing  freedom. 

This  might  be  put  in  another  way  by  saving  that 
while,  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  details,  we 
are  not  justified  in  carrying  the  teleological  view  of 
the  world  through  nature  m  that  petty  sense  in  which 
teleology  is  applied  within  arbitrarily  selected  sections 
of  reality  (the  sense  which  Kant  ridiculed  in  his  in- 
stance of  the  sand  dunes  and  pine  trees),  yet  in  the 
broad  and  deep  sense,  the  teleological  view  is  valid ; 
and  valid  with  regard  to  nature.    For  the  universe  is 
one;  and  in  that  universe  the  supreme  law  is  the  pur- 
pose with  which  God  constituted  the  world,  and  which 
He  .seeks  to  realise  through  its  total  process  and  his- 
tory.   The  supreme  law  of  nature,  then,  the  law  to 
whose  realisation  the  total  system  of  natural  events 
IS  organic,  is  in  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  the  word, 
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character  and  socieH,  ««  *u  "^'"  ^^^^  of 

'«  ana,,,;,  spiri.u.rCS"  J- «  ■»-  ";  '"« 

*'"«  as  an  ultima,.  ,„,„  *"'  "«  »>■  such 

material  order  toTnv  j^  '"""  ™  *'  W  <"  the 
government  o.^Zol^^'^^T''- 1'  '°  '''  *"™ 
■«'"«  is  a  factor  fa  Z  „„.  °*"  '"°'"'  since 

>«;«-.,  .  God.  t^e*  Zel:""""™""""'"""" 
>«ivi.y  of  God  is  the  L^.  T  "  T^  '"  ""' 
PU-POM  of  God  is  IrS  "'  '"'"™-    •""= 

includes  and  s,:^spt1.J^f  "•"«»"'  ""^  ** 
natural  laws  into  which  Til  ''"'"  °'  "«^"' 
articulates  itself.  ""'"  '°  """se  itself,  it 

The  ultimate  thimr  about  .1,.  i. 
th",  their  i„ex„n,Wen«r  t  tr     ""*""  '"  "«• 
in«orableness  God  is  fSl      ,?'    '"  '*''  '"  *« 

-an..  f„i«,h„,  si::i  tdia^-:^:  r  '""""■« 

««»  her  ways  most  relej-  i  "  "''"'  "<"« 
and  the  anger  oHhe  ^^fr'  T  ""  ''"^'''■ 
«s  by  inn^erabl    patS'   „""  ""  f  '-  *«  Wng 

-Change  Of  theuru.^t:!;:ft^::n:;! 
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nates  upon  the  earth  the  working     f    us  soir.t.  no 
matter  with  what  devotion  to  God  and  n.an  V;=  heart 
was  set  upon  the  work.     Even  in  that  presence  of 
universal  and  inexorable  death  we  must.  I  think,  hold 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reason  to  the  belief  which 
we  have  already  seen   the  Christian  consciousness 
mamtammg  in  its  own  way  of  vision  and  of  faith 
If  the  purpose  of  God-the  purpose  fulfilled  in  the 
concrete  and  many-sided  communion  of  a  spiritual 
society-is  the  highest  law  of  nature,  the  soul  of  law 
m  all  natural  law.  then  that  purpose  is  the  ultimate 
law  at  work,  as  in  every  part  of  the  process  of  nature 
so  m  that  part  of  it  which  is  death.    The  purpose 
which  IS  thus  the  concrete  law  of  the  worid's  whole 
order  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  accomplished  except 
m  the  character  and  society  of  personal  spirits;  though 
we  know  only  too  sadly  how  great  a  place  among  its 
instruments  and  its  ways  that  purpose  gives  to  death 
But  that  m  which  alone  the  purpose  of  God  is  capable 
of  achievement  cannot  in  a  divinely  constituted  worid 
be  thrown  away,  or  be  used  as  a  mere  means  to  some- 
thing intrinsically  diflferent  from  itself.   And  just  such 
a  thing  is  the  soul  of  man;  it  is  not  merely  a  part  of 
an  eternal  system,  a  mode  in  a  system  of  modes;  it  has 
withm  itself,  under  whatever  present  limitations,  the 
principle  of  that  eternal  system;  a  principle,  we  must 
beheve,  which  God.  having  once  communicated  it.  will 
never  violate.    For  the  violation  would  be  an  ultimate 
defeat  of  Himself.    The  passion  within  us  to  over- 
come the  apparent  victory  of  death,  and  to  complete 
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onHe»„.f.rt:/::— rsj^-r-^- 
cannot  penetrate  the  detailsWh^!  !  ^.  -^  "^^  *" 
in  the  spiritual  purposes  Jni  f  "  ^"'"^'^  *°  "^ 

at  once  the  field  a^Th  .  T''""'  °^  °"'-  ''^^J  '« 
-ents  and  acl^etl'„  3 '  ^  ^l^^'"*"*'  ^^^^^P' 
faithful  to  its  voX    the  7'     '  f'"'  °'  '"^"  '•« 

"in  themselves  arnlL'b''''.^'  ""^"  "'"'^'^ 
nothing,    become  its  great  allies : 

and  origin  „,  his  spirit  ^^I.  ^       °  ""  *>""■« 

which  the  struggles  and  ftHevI  JITv"^    '" 
teke  plac.     Hi.  ,.i..-     "^."""f™'"' of  his  sprit 

difference  and  ,-n,.T,       T        *"«  °'  "PP"-'"'  i»- 
and  gra^lifs  in 7sl""'.     """*"''''""  ""■"""- 

and  t'o  the  p;Us::„d  hTC*  ^"t"  "■  ."^ 

"Chnica,  language,  the  woHrol'sS,  ^rL"':: 
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relation  to  nature  where  most  of  all  it  seems  to  meet 
the  iron  barrier  of  a  reality  intrinsicaUy  different  from 
Its  own,  is  truly  infinite;  for  the  true  infinite  is  that 
which  finds  itself  in  its  other,  and  hence  has  no  essen- 
tially external  limitations.     Individual  men-<ach  to 
his  own  extent  and  in  his  own  way  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  world  of  spirit,  different  in  some  re- 
spect from  every  other  individual  there— have  that 
infinity  as  their  heritage  and  home,  their  Vermdchtnis 
und  Acker.    And  as  that  true  infinity  is  their  heritage 
so  also  is  true  unity.    The  spirit  of  man  can  have  in 
Itself  and  with  itself  no  unity  worthy  of  the  name 
until-by  whatever  new  life  in  itself  and  transforma- 
tion of  its  world— it  has  entered  into  unison  with  the 
realities  that  are  its  opposites.    Its  opposites:  nature 
in  its  necessity  the  opposite  of  our  freedom,  so  long 
as  our  freedom  is  unchartered,  or  we  ourselves  im- 
perfect; God  in  His  perfect  goodness  the  absolute 
opposite  of  our  sin.     But  if  man  be  what  we  have 
concluded  him  to  be-divinely  related,  both  in  his  ulti- 
mate origin  and  in  his  connexion  with  nature— he  has 
in  him  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  such  unity,  the 
hope  and  the  promise  of  being  at  one,  as  with  God,  so 
with  nature;  at  one  with  God  as  a  child  with  its 
father;  at  one  with  nature  and  the  worid  as  that  child 
with  the  persons  and  things  of  its  home. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  in  this  way  the  true 
character  of  man's  relation  to  nature,  not  only  to  bring 
out  the  essential  unity  of  religion  and  reason  in  their 
view  of  the  world,  but  also  for  a  critical  purpose. 
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^y»"<"  it.  Tl,i,  Idealist  ZLt  7^T"  '"' 
way,  that  natural  facB  are  -l^T^  1  .  ^  ''"'* 
"as  seen  that  "thin^^^reVaTT        "•"""■"  = 

-e^„ra„'r::^a:j:x:;ron?"V 

«""  P-sentatio'n;  Ls  nT^rT  *"  ■""'  '"- 
synthesis  in  „„r  comcions  ,S1^  *°  '"""  """^  <" 
of  an  objective  world  •  Z.  !  ^  '"«  «P«ri«><:« 
tiv.  power  of  reZf  <:,  °.  ?"'•*'  *'  «'"»'™c- 

Weas  in  our  minds  i  «„^^  ^'"«  °'  *"'« 
«k.th.con,inrand,!i„r,  ''  ''«''''  "  ''>"«*'»« 
mirror  is  ,he^  "d  f.»i  T*"  '"  "  ="''"»'•  The 
l-fore  it     S^i,^!^"*'  "■"""  ""««■»  •"  pass 

"1  Holta,  I,  aiJw",  .    """  "I  "W".  U  nmn.    OT  .^ 
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it  has  at  his  finger-tips  the  quickest  of  all  the  formal 

t'etlr  °'  V  f  "^•'"'-    ^"*  ^'^^  Materia  isZd 
he  Ideahsm  wh,ch  consist  in  abstractly  opposing  Tt 

^    and  sp.n,  and  then  choosing  one  or  t^  otLTas 

What  does  concern  us  is  the  fact  that  while  "things- 
are  truly  "our  ideas,"  yet  we  ourselves  as  individual 
-.sc.ousnesses  have  had  a  gradual  growth  f  rom^ol 

h  Z  T"""'  ^'"^'  ^'"^  '"  *hat  growth  precisely 
thrs  world  of  "things."  ^h.s  world  of  nlral  factT  ht 

wWch  th         '"        "'''°^  °'  psychological  sense,  in 
which  th.ngs  are  presentations  to  individual  minds 
In  th,s  sense,  natural  facts  are  certainly  elemems  in 
consaous  process;  but  those  elements  coL  and  go  n 
the  md.v,dual  minds  concerned,  in  a  way  which  1!  to 
a  very  con^derable  extent,  determinative  o^^eeLp^^ 
nence  m  which  they  come  and  go.    Even  as  Z^Z 
.ons  m  ,„,Hdual  experiences'  natural  ^CTn, 
events  enter  among  the  factors  which  influence   TnH 
sometimes  decisively  detennine.  the  court  the  Je 
the  whole  general  character,  of  the  exDerilnJc     ' 
question.    And  when  even  th'us  much  T^Zj^ 
.t  has  to  be  admitted  that  to  the  extent  to  ^^^ 
obtams.  man  is  a  product  of  "nature."  and  his  e^ 

-7Hrt;*^K;^-:„X-o^'  --u«on. «...  .^  „, ,  ^^ 

obiecdre  order  of  Mture.  wd  of  JS^  l,'!*'*"'^  **'  "'«'•'   »'  « 
•ocul  order.  °*  """'  •«'»«•  conrttuting  an  obJecMre 
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rience    an    exptritnce    determined    by    nature    and 
na^ral  bw.    If  .^e"  is  essentiau/mec  J^L   „ 
«s  coarse  and  detennination  (as  it  n.^  be  „irt„« 
bemg  matenal-„,igl„  be  as  a  systen,  fnd  succ^ten 
of  psycmcal  eteenuj,  so,  ,o  .he  ex.en,  here  inTn  " 
tion,  ,s  man     In  other  words  the  Materialism  thaj  has 
been  .«,  easdy  refuted  comes  back  in  a  subtler  fotl 
as  a  psychological  fatalism,  a  mechanical  proce"™' 

aZha*:  ou"^Td""r  ""  "'  '^"'  '°"*«'-  ^""-» 
^  au  that  our  Idealism  amounts  to  is  that  this  fatal  or 

mechanical  psychic  process,  going  on  in  a  d  ^ou 
md  vdual  mntds,  is  immediately  the  work  of  God;  in 

f;      '  '^"■''■"^  «*"«  !««=«  out  with  psychical 
caegones.    But  this  is  only  the  beginning.    Ul\^, 
the  conception  of  nature  as  a  system  of  facts  To 
present  in  its  compl«eness  to  me,  but  cons„tu«i  "he 

a™  Tes  .7  '""'  """"  "■■'*  *'  — «on,'tha 
are  present  to  me  are  given-a  conception  employed 
m  ^rticular  fonns  in  die  whole  of  commonTliS 

TT2  Tl  "'rification-then  I  must  admit 
of  nai^L?  "^^^  """^  ™  '"""""""8  "'  <'«ermining 
IdTr  ™"  "'  "'  «P«ri«-ce  by  nature 

and,  to  the  extent  of  these,  an  irtiuencing  of  my  eZ 

artrdr'*  •^"''  "■"• '"  *'  *W  P'a«,  b^td 
all  this  determination  of  panicular  facts  in  our  expe- 

Whole-there  is  what  we  ha.e  already  had  to  con- 
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sider:  the  general  connexion  of  .nan's  experience  as 
a  whole  with  natural  histories  and  processes,  in  which 
(according  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  science)  many 
powers  and  tendencies  of  man's  present  being  were 
slowly  shaped  in  a  natural  history  before  as  yet  man 
was.    I  do  not  mean  under  any  of  these  heads  to  make 
the  sweeping  statement  that  natural  determination  of 
our  experience  is  decisive  and  final.    Sometimes  it  is. 
To  name  but  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances,  what  is 
all  my  will,  all  my  resolutely  pursued  scheme  of  life 
when  I  am  in  delirium  of  fever?    But  in  the  main' 
what  nature  and  natural  laws  and  natural  histories  do 
IS  to  give  us  the  material  upon  which,  as  we  gradually 
struggle  up  from  our  early  semi-bondage  to  it    we 
more  and  more  react.    To  give  me  the  material  or 'part 
of  the  material  upon  which  I  am  to  react,  does  not 
settle  fatally  and  decisively  whether  I  shall  move  up- 
ward or  downward.  But  it  most  certainly  plays  a  part  in 
setthng  what  the  particular  road  will  be  along  which  I 
move  up  or  move  down.  Putting  all  these  considerations 
together,  it  is  plain  that  any  Idealism  which  is  to  be 
of  constructive  value  to  the  theologian,  must  have 
some  deeper  insight  into  nature  than  simply  that  it  is 
a  system  of  ideas  in  our  minds.    And  that  is  why  I 
have  dwelt  so  intently  upon  the  greater  and  deeper 
Idealism  which  stands  in  the  succession  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  and  has  received  in  our  own 
day  an  imm  ;nse  reinforcement  from  Hegel ;  the  greater 
Ideahsm  which,  in  the  effort  to  make  our  experience 
mteihgible  to  us,  insists  upon  the  objectively  and  eter- 
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naily  spiritual  character  of  the  natural  world   a,  not 
only  a  system  -»f  facts  present  to  th.  a- 
communicated  (\n  r«  "^""'"^  """^  and 

-ind  toTthe^lTon'^  ""'.^^^"^  ^°  -"'» 
as  also  a  svstem  of  H'  "''"       ''"°*''*^^''  ^"* 

under  forms  of  extemalirv  I^  "  '*'"*  ^• 

is  manifesting  H^^f   '     '.  T""*"'  '°"'""^">^ 
n^anifestation'is  c^!^^;l:lZ:';::^  '^  ^- 
capacities,  continually  comUL^^  ^^  ol  o"" 
-tellectual  and  practical  being  as  f ref  spirks     N.^ 
«n  Its  reality  is  what  fh»  ..•  .       ^  Nature 

reUriou,  cZ  ^"""^  ^'^^""'^  demand  of  the 

reugious  consciousness  reauires  \t  t«  k  .. 

-on  of  God,  a  method  of  ffi  Treati^  »?  """']'"'"- 
munion  brtween  Hi„,  .  4       """«i.  »  fom.  of  com- 

cnin.  of  ir  "rcii^Tr-  r  "-^ 

so  of  his  freedom.  "*"  '  '^*^^°*'°"' 

You  will  notice  what  a  burden~I  H«      * 
struggle,  but  of  final  and  ho^le  "^^^^^^^  "^'  °^ 

this  view  Mit^A  t         L      °P*'^^s  antagonism— is  on 

man  has  come  .„  t.      "«  Pa"  of  God  through  which 
religiou  VJ  ™^  f"  ««-ommu„icaao„;  «„„ 

-"-."-r.':^.rct!rfottr; 
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grace,  and  of  a  bondage  of  man  co  nature  such  that 
man  can  escape  from  it  only  b,  some  desperate,  even 
though  divmely  aided,  undoing  of  his  natural  being. 
Not  that  there  is  escape  from  the  struggle  between  the 
religious  heart  and  nature.    The  very  fact  that  nature 
comes  to  ,ts  right  and  its  truth  in  spirit  means  that 
nature  .s  not  to  remain  mere  nature;  means  that  in  all 
real.sat.on  of  spiritual  capabilities  and  in  religion  as 
he  summing  up  of  such  realisation,  there  must  be 
struggle  with  nature.    If  man  will  be  saved,  he  must 
m  a  very  real  sense  overcome  and  transform  nature- 

Zl  r'  '°  ?;  ''"•"•^^^  '"^^"^^  consummation' 
through  a  great  Ar.,a,.Wa/-that  of  the  men  who  die 
m  order  to  l.ve.    It  is  better  for  us  to  enter  into  life 
ha^  or  ma.med.  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two 
feet  to  be  cast  ,nto  the  eternal  fire.    Of  prodigal  and 
luxurious  soaeties  there  is  no  need  to  speakf  from 
mere  luxury  he  .s  a  weak  man  who  cannot  instantly 
and  eas.ly  save  hmiself.    But  in  societies  whose  strong 
men.  .nstead  of  making  themselves  the  bearers  of 

too  J,  r  "  °  ''^'  '"  *^"  "vilisation  which  is 
too  much  our  own-the  Negativitdt  involved  in  reli- 
gion and  .n  all  goodness  may  very  well  come  to  be  the 

p"t  ofT'"  °'  T  "'°  ^*^"'  '"  °PP°«'*-"  to  the 
tTon  In  u'T^  ^"'  *'''  ''"^^^^^  ^^^  the  voca- 
tion apprehended  as  of  God.  and  the  nature  that  lives 
«.d  works  m  us  and  in  society-this  struggle  has  been 

es^  TT-  *"'  ""  "  '"*^"-  *^*  't  has  mani- 
fested .tself  m  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  historical 
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and  grace   wTmLt      .       •    ™^'"  *^*^«^"  "at"re 
siaLc,  we  must  not  insist  iinn^  :♦ 

must  not  make  oractiV;..     "   'V^         wrongly;  we 

->"  !•«  no.  to  pas,  out  M  ««,„,,.        ""  '^' 
«l>0  did  not  know  thath.  '   *'  **'  «"« 

'•"  man's  tadine  of  rJ     t     ^  '"■"•    ^'>"'' 
Wnj  the  truti;  o'f  natut^  ""'""  "  '"""W^  6"" 

upon  the  di™' :^tiXT  """  °'  '*'*™'  »'"• 
whole,  and  n^  7X«  ,,27"  '"  """"  "  " 
««P.  of  a,e  nat„„,7r«rss  T°r"  "^  "«"'«' 
kave  come  to  think  it  h^^l  ■  ^*""  "  "■•«  «« 
«  theologian,  or  a  ~iil  "  °°  ""^  '"  °='  "*" 
'ron,.he^r.vai::tsd^Sr^„:;"; '»  '^  '"  'H^. 

I«'w«n  „,an  and  naturl-e^J^?  .ff  7"™°" 
notion  b«„ee„U,ep,^''^""^  '"  f  *«  «>"- 
'O.W  natural  hiaorv'^'Jf „"  ."^  ""<■  "»  "orld's 

good  deal  of  otherwiM  ;^ZT^       "     ""^  '"•"  ' 
>«nn>ption  that  2^  ,"'  '""'"«'  W"*:  the 

-Parative  anaton..     B^  t.  t^X 'rn:.' 
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Tbtr;'*  ''*,'"«*"'•'=  °^  »«d  metaphysic  with  bad 
observation  of  fact  It  takes  nature  as  a  non-spiritual 
reahst.c  systen,-which  is  bad  .etaphysic;  and  Tl 
as  merely  an  animal  organism-which  is  to  forget  that 

aTd"tH  Vt^"'  ^"'  "^'^^  °'  »  spiritual 'histoi 
and  the  upbuUder  of  a  many-sided  civilisation.  bZ 
taking  man  as  he  is,  and  nature  as  (upon  the  best 
hypothesis  we  can  form)  it  seems  objectively  to  be 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  struggle  in  the  interest  of' 
religion  against  any  science  which  is  scientific.    We 

Z^.r'        '*"'''"  '°  ^"^'  '""^"'"^  that  we  must 
somehow  overturn  science  in  order  to  establish  reli- 
gion.   We  need  not  set  up  civil  war  in  human  nature, 
with  the  scientific  impulse  and  innumerable  scientific 
msights  on  one  side,  and  religious  devotion  on  the 
other;  incensed  opposites  between  which  we  must 
choose,  as  though  the  man  who  gives  himself  loyally 
o  one  were  thereby  called  upon  to  renounce  and  to 
eek  to  crush  the  other.    On  the  contrary,  if  nature 
>s  a  way  and  arena  of  divine  grace,  nature  and  all  our 
na  ural  powers  are  truly  fulfilled  only  as  we  rise  to 
re Igion.     If  the  principle  that  works  creatively  i„ 
nature  is  a  principle  whose  highest  and  all-inclusive 
mamfestation  of  itself  is  grace,  then  nature  receives 
jusuce  only  as  taken  up  into  that  conscious  and  de- 
votedhfe  or  which  the  reality  of  realities  is  the  grace 
of  God.    It  ,s  true  enough  that  there  are  men  who 
seem  constitutionally  held  back  from  the  security- 
the  high  and  generous  and  catholic  security-<,f  the 
religion  which  has  possessed  itself;  only  when  the 
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God.  Such  „,en  are  apt  olVf^h?^  "'""'"» 
"•utual  comprehension  bctV<^„  /J^  "'  "?  ''«"  °' 
So  far  from  seeing  natur^Ts  God  '*°"  •'"'  ^''"^'• 
doctrines  of  developmentl!^l?  **''"'  ^*^'  *"^ 

of  process  betw:^:^^?^^^^^  ^'"  ^°"'""^^^ 
the  higher  life  of  to-day-lal  ius  f  °  /"^"^^  »"<i 
i"g  nothing  in  them  for  r  V  ""*'  ''"°"  h*^" 

^r^  apt  to  dedareTitt  .  . '^T  '"'"  ^°  ^"^'  ^^ey 
-ch  doctrinl^;^;  j;t  in  ;;^  ^°"^'''^^^^-'  ^^' 
level  and  gratifyine  Jh  T'"^  **  '^"  *"^a» 
our  animal^n^::^^  "  t^hT"  tlr'.  ^ ^^"^^  ^" 
the  true  view  •  with  iU  completely  to  reverse 

MWre,  with  all  i„r  ™.      ,,  "''Pon.    That 

in  intiraat.  ^^o  *„,'  '  °'  ™"  """"=  "  i'^  Plac, 

-cry  P«sio„  a^^  tlr"  7">!^'  ""  '"  ^""^ 
and  through  nature  thT  '      ,       ''"'''  "'  '"  '"I*'  'n 

o'  God.  ft  h-r  "^.rr  r j'*"'  -"■^-^ 

to  its  true  eoal  hv  r^.u       ■  ^  <=arrymg  nature 

old  fo™u,a-™,„g  .ot^^^^l"'.;""  "■-  °- 

O"-,  „o.  the  3,-„  o,  n-LlTthttro-r- 
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which  man  overcomes  hi,  si„.  and  bring,  himself,  in 
he  love  of  God  and  in  the  animation  of  his  life  by 
that  love,  to  h,,  own  true  manhood;  and  nature  in 
him  to  Its  true  fulfilment. 

The  view  of  nature  now  before  us  I  wish  tc  apply 
to  two  questions  which  rest  with  grave  weight  upon 
the  religious  mmd  of  to-day;  two  questions  which  reli- 
gious men  can  ask  only  with  unspeakable  pain,  but 
whKh  they  are  compelled  to  ask  by  some  of  the  most 
tdling  of  the  mtellectual  forces  of  the  age.    In  view 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  invariability  of 
J^tural  law.  can  such  events  as  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testar.ent  possibly  have  happened  at  all?    And 
in  view  of  that  same  uniformity  and  invariability,  have 
1  r^^"  °^Ch"«*'*"  «"«"  any  real  eflfectiveness ; 
can  they  really  bring  anything  to  pass,  really  play  any 
part  in  determining  the  course  of  history  whether  in 
individual  lives  or  in  the  race  and  its  civilisation?   The 
former  question,  if  it  concerned  only  a  few  isolated 
wonderful  events,  would  be  insignificant;  its  impor- 
tance hes  m  the  fact  that  the  events  to  which  it  refers 
were  isolated  neither  from  one  another  nor  from  the 
general  course  of  history,  but  have  had  in  the  religion 
and  Acrefore  in  the  total  life,  of  mankind,  a  place 
which  can  only  be  called  creative.     The  question  is 
important  because  what  is  really  at  issue  in  it  is 
whether   with  fidelity  ,o  the  scientific  mind,  we  can 
retam  that  oecumenical  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
history  upon  which  Christianity  as  a  worid-power  has 
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"  «  in  a  pr«i«  and  «"u!?.l,  /°"  "f  "°''"' 
qu«.,o„s  com.  a.  0.U  S  Wo^.  ^™t   J  """ 

process  of  redemption.     We  have  to  .      ^       u'"' 
only  in  relation  tn  fU^  a  consider  them 

view  of  ««.„  „„,  J„^°„',r  ''•  **"""«  »'  "«= 

qutr^ofT'  *r'.*' ''""''°» « -« ■•»  «h. 

Wd  ••  m.f  ''''  ^  P°''*'°°'  "*<=  order  of  the 

r«l  significance  of  *a,  p:^!^^  '°  """""^  "  "« 
P«^,™r  "'  "■'"""o^i'y  of  nawr.  ha,  in  i,  . 

s.-.:— j;Lrrc::xx: 

.™;h'Un.S"SL''""''  '""»-•  ^  --  -■»<«.-  on.  or  .wo  p... 
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ne  s  the  fa.lure  to  bring  it  to  clear  consciousness  and 
thus  to  do  justice  to  it.  has  often  enough  forced  the- 
ology ,nto  a  false  position  with  regard  to  science. 
Bu  we  all  really  recognise  it.  in  the  sense  that,  criti- 
cally or  uncntically.  clearly  or  unclearly.  it  governs 
our  thmking;  in  fact,  the  words  which  would  deny  it 
carry  a  meaning  only  by  building  upon  it.  For  the 
principle  of  continuity  is  really  the  application  to  the 

SntT"  °'  *'^  ^''''  °^  ^•^^^  °P«-^-  -! 
ception  of  the  systematic  unity  of  aU  existence,  which 

as  already  we  have  seen,  lies  at  the  basis  of  Zl 
connected  thinking,  of  all  intelligent  experience  what- 
soever. Nothmg  in  the  temporal  movement  leaps  sud- 
denly mto  being  out  of  nothing;  nothing  arbitrarily 

trary.  the  whole  temporal  process  is  a  unity  in  which 

every  step  ,s  related  to  all  that  comes  before  or  after. 

1  he  total  process  is  continuous  in  the  sense  that  the 

onditions  of  Uie  occurring  of  any  event  are  the  com! 

versely.  that  ,f  you  analyse  any  event  completely,  what 
you  are  compelled  to  pass  in  review  is  the  tofi  hit 
ory  of  the  universe  up  to  that  event.  In  that  mean- 
ing, the  pnncple  of  continuity  is  indisputably  binding 
upon  us.  To  think  at  all.  or  to  act  connectedly,  is  to 
recognise  It;  the  only  way  to  escape  from  (t  is  to 

Teariv    t'"f         *'*'"^-    ^"*  •*  '^  ^'^^  *«  "  with    - 
nearly   all    elementary   and    fundamental    principles. 
The  critical  point  is  not  whether  we  shall  accept  the 
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Prindpl,  or  no.   About  that  we  have  no  choice    The 

apply  It  «,  hastily  and  arbitrarily  as  la^iely  to  defeat 
.he  pnncple  ttself     The  iniportant  thing  i,fte  n^t 

for  mstance,  of  a  purely  mechanical  process  Ji 
action  and  re«.ion  al«,ays  e,ual  and  «  T> 
very  different  thing  from  the  continuity  oH^oL 
of  spimual  and  moral  self-communicTtion  ta  S 
aie  sum  of  energies  continually  increases  as  tL  erf 
t.ve  work  proce«ls.     But  if  the  significance  of  X 

ce«  whKh  IS  contmuous.  our  present  question  m.Ls 
■n  the  larger  question,  What  is  the  real  nature  of^ 
world-process  in  which  mankind  has  its  life  Ld  ht 

o  W^trThaTh""'™"^  "'  ■■""  "°  *»-  "^t 
th.  „      !,•    ^     •  ''°"""''  "  *«  <l°"«on  which  in 
tt.  preceding  lec«,re,  and  to-day,  has  been  befo iVus 
me  world-process  is  a  c^tive  work  in  which  S^  's 
bnngmg  mto  existence  a  spiritual  society,  brinri™ 

^.um  of  the  divine  self-commmiication  in  which 
™n  comes  to  he;  the  end  or  purpose  which  gZT, 

1  .  '"  ^r  «"""""■•«'■•"?  Himself  and  givtag 
n«  to  a  world,  is  the  supteme  law  of  natu«  jZ 
his  no,  ,n  any  abstract  sense,  bu,  concrete^r.,  wL 

system  of  special  »«ural  laws,  into  which,  m  order 
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th.  physical  order  out  of  ils  tru.  setHng  as  an  dem«it 
d,v.„e  =.,ivi.y  and  in  human  «pfri«"  ^7o 
tr«.t  «  as  ,f  ,,  w«  an  independent  closed  cirde  wi  h 
an  .nner  co„,,n„i.y  of  i,s  o™,  or  even  wia,  a  seriel 
of  such  contmuities,  physical,  chemical,  physiolcS™, 

»ni  i^ir  tr"  '^ "''  ""«°™'-^'  °-*- 

wi  h T     !'  ''°"''""  ""•  «""':  '<>  >=»<™e  that 

w«h  absoluteness  and  finality  a,ey  forbid  us  to  b^h^e 

^tit^^Tr  l;"'  r  ■'-  °'  *"^  -- 

scientifi/^r  !    "'.■"""*  "  'o  '°™  a  convenient 
K.ent.fic  abstraction  mto  an  a  priori  theology     I,  is 
to  t«at  *e  abstract  as  though  it  were  the^cm 
fe  provisional  a,  though  it  were  the  final.    I,  is  S 
^«t  certain  special  or  abstract  uniformities  as  thr„^ 

m  which  God  creates  a  world  and  seeks  in  it  to  rcJ^S 
tts  purpose.     Such  a  proce«li„g.  however,  is  J'" 

,nw  !"''  "  '""°  ""*•  >l»traction,  i,  is  e^feT 
stil  to  forget  that  on.  has  done  so,  and  thus  to^e 
one's  results  a,  concrete.  Hence  mo;..m  iTe^a  ^  ^! 
tmuiJIy  under  the  tempution  to  se,  up  at  ZIZ^ 
a»  absolute  for«:los„r.  against  miracle ;  ei,^  ^ 
«».n?  as  a  finali,y  the  point  of  vie^  fro^  ^h,^ 
natt.re  IS  simply  ^^  f„  ^,„^  „  ,  «*'* 

w  Aou.  «,y  consideratl™,  of  its  rdati™.  to  the  ^ 

«.ll  more  easily,  by  assuming  without  further  inter- 
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prctation  the  point  of  view  of  some  special  science 
o    nature,  w.th  its  working  hypothesis  of  a  physical 
or  chem,cal.  or  physiological,  unifonnity.     Noi  tha 
Uie  makmg  of  abstraction  is  necessarily  a  wrong- 
doing.    In  any  such  life  as  ours,  the  sciences  which 
deal  wuh  the  world's  detail  cannot  have  the  totuZ 
s*mul  of  ,ntu.t,on ;  they  must  make  abstraction.    Hence 
we  have  special  or  departmental  sciences;  sciences 

st  ofTbo    """1^'^  ^'^*^^^'  ^-'-^'  in  a'vast  div! 

world  nf'  ""'  '''''*''  ^P**^^^^  -  ^P^^  of  our 
world  of  experience,  each  taken  in  greater  or  lesser 
.^Iat.on  from  the  experience  of  whS.  it  is  realTa 
part  or  w,th  which  it  is  organically  connected.    Such 
sciences,  just  by  reason  of  their  abstractness  and  the 
Inni^ation  of  the  field  thus  gained,  are  able  to  move 
with  assured  steps;  in  some  cases,  where  the  absTral! 
^onis  particularly  thorough,  with  virtual  infallibility. 
With  this  procedure  of  the  special  sciences  it  is  surely 
no  part  of  the  theologian's  duty  to  find  fault.    But  it 
|s  part  of  his  duty  to  point  out  that  when  we  follow 
that  procedure,  we  should  recognise  what  it  is  we  do. 
-.d  should  not  treat  our  abstract  results  as  though 
they  were  concrete.    When  we  take  things  concretely- 

c^  or  merely  physical  process;  nor  yet  a  merely  physi- 
olopcal  process;  nor  is  any  part  of  the  universe  a 

"«     If^tht  '  "  ''l^r''  ^'^  P^y-'o^cal.  pro- 

cess. If  the  view  now  before  us  is  at  all  sound  the 
univer^.  is  a  «>ciety  of  spiritual  beings;  its  proce  s  is 
the  history  of  such  a  society;  and  the  divinely  con- 
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stitutcd  laws  of  that  history,  laws  in  the  deepest  sense 
spiritual  and  moral,  are  the  ultimate  laws  of  every 
part  of  nature.  The  highest  law  of  existence-a 
/or  «,n  the  highest  law  of  nature-is  a  divine  purpose. 
In  the  h,story-i„.time  of  the  universe  God  is  working 
^mething  out.  realising  a  divine  end;  and  that  end  is 
the  inner  soul  of  all  natural  law.    I„  nature  there  are 

'^rf  ^T"."""  ""^''^  '^'^  ^  ^*"^'*=d  ^  mechanism, 
and  described  m  mechanical  terms.    But  the  mechani- 
cal description  is  proximate,  not  complete.    The  pro- 
cesses which  can  be  studied  as  mechanical  are  not 
merely  mechanical.     They  are  organic  factors  in  a 
world  which  is  more  than  a  mechanism;  they  have 
their  being  and  function  in  a  world-process  whose  in- 
ward reality  is  a  divine  idea  and  the  orderly  divine 
activity  of  the  realisation  of  that  idea;  an  activity 
which  has  m  it  the  truest  and  deepest  of  all  conti- 
nuities, the  continuity  of  a  purposeful  life  of  life  which 
reaches  "from  end  to  end.  sweetly  and  strongly  order- 
ing  all  things." 

Except,  then,  as  a  provisional  division  of  scientific 
labour,  we  cannot  break  the  world  up  into  a  number 
of  realms,  each  with  its  own  sort  of  reality,  each  having 
a  continuity  of  its  own.    It  is  only  as  such  a  provi 
sional  working  method  of  science  that  we  get  a  series 
of  umformities,  each  governing  its  own  particular 
sphere  or  aspect  of  nature  or  of  history.    When  we 
wish  to  take  things  as  they  are-as  we  must  do.  if  we 
are  to  be  m  position  to  assert  the  absolute  negative 
that  certain  specified  events  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
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things  havt  happened  u  all-there  i,  s.,. 
'■""i'y  to  tte  prcKrea  of  ,he  J„r,d     Th^'  °°'  ""- 
and  conttonity  of  the  world M;'  •     .     ""  """>' 
continuity  of  its  diri^?7,         "  '"  ""  """''  >"'' 
a  plan  in  whiS  (^  "*  """«'«■"  «a«>nabl.  plan, 

cess  which  is  a,  o,^  S'tJre  "r:""^  °'  '"''  <"«- 
fac.  that  cvet^here  inTTpTo^e  r:^^:""  '°  "' 
and  operative  a  parpose  wWrTfl  ""■•*"' 

the  nature  of  God  =.  ""  "P-^sion  of 

the  n-en  wt^Xf^t^^t^r  f  '° 
significant  and  valuable    ttI  *'  *"'  ''«'* 

and  such  even,.  ^  seeT^'hrL"'"*"  "* 

cirhrs;:^:rr"-°i^"-^^^^^ 

"-hajUcal  or  PHyslX^eri:7oX-«7"'^- 

lity  to  ti^;,  1™  wLr"'"  """"■"  °'  '°»- 

whole  of  na^re     eI*'""''  '^''  "^'-ding  the 
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f«sh  life,  „d  u,r„„gh  struggle  „.r  new;  a  process 
n  wh,ch  no  step  ever  quite  repeat,  a  pre^ou,  X 

the  total  prachcal  situation  is  never  the  same  at  ™  v 
moment  as  i,  was  the  moment  before.  JustM"^ 
*.  htstoo,  of  the  world  is  spirit,  and  spirit  "^.^^r 
ftere  «  no  «,act  repetition  of  events.  Hence  the 
divme  adm»s,rati«,  of  a.e  universe  cam,o.  be  a"e,^^ 

a  dead  level.  Yet  it  is  truly  contimtous;  every  steo  in 
..  .s  organically  related  to  .he  whole,  a^d  hLT  to 
ft.  deepest  sense,  under  law.     The  bearir^f  ft" 

at"idrr'-! ""'  ""■-'  -"•  '"°'^"- 

athe.stic--,dea  of  miracles  as  divine  interferences  will 
«."..  before  us  presenUy;  at  this  point  let  TnoM 
.ha.  such  a  continuity  a,  has  just  been  indicated  In 
"0.  ven,  usefully  be  s....d  in  tenns  of  mere  uniform^ 
Wh«  we  are  considering,  not  abstract  aspect,  oTfte 

tte  history  of  .  divmely  founded  sodety  U,e  p„,si- 
bh^of  whose  life  lies  in  a  continual  iZi^J^L 
of  self-commnnioation,  the  term  "uniformitv"  ^ 
only  stand  for  the  altogether  indisputabteCrat^ 

Sons  m  the  total  process,  similar  re«.lts  would  follow 
For  mstace.  if  a,e  total  condition  of  flte  unTv^ 
should  become  a.  tt,is  moment  similar-striX  a^ 
m»  f  s,maar,  m  every  minute,,  point  oulC 
S^  P«».b.l,ty,  of  ne«l,  of  spiritual  darkness  and 
l-ght-,0  the  c™,dition  of  the  universe  at  the  time^f 


il.  ' 
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*^„can,a.,on  .h™  u,.  I„cn„«„„  „„„„  ^. 

^  r.fl    .  1"™*  "."'''"°"'  "•>  "<"  ""-i  '■>  .1.. 
r«"lts,  the  same  sitnations  do  not  recei..  th. 

«n«  treatment;  i„««,d  of  such  an  order  ofl" 

Strsrar.tra't'rr'"-' 

J™..    On.  ct^ss-section  oiVZ^T^rZZZ 
-..^tion  and  ^^^^r^^.Zr^Z'Z ^iZ!^: 

greater  W.tn-*.^  "^        ""^"^'"^  °^  ^'^t^^^" 

greater  h  story  there  may  be  in  which  the  history  of 

mankjnd  ,s  a  part.    And  in  that  history,  as  Jas  ^id 

God  faces  a  situation  ever  new     Nn  ArZ.   .  ■       ' 

volved  in  the  very  idea  nf  h  ''^  "  "  '"" 

u  e  very  idea  of  divine  rationality  that  Ctui 

*'  -"«  P^cednre.    But  in  a  world-process  wTioI'!; 
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not  mechanical,  but  is  the  experience  and  activity  of 

does  recur.    The  continuity  of  such  a  process  is  the 
cont.nu.ty  of  a  divine  purpo^  i„  an  unceasing  activity 
of  sp.r.tual  creation;  an  activity  in  which  each  step 
means  to  its  own  extent  a  new  world ;  so  that,  to  repei 
he  statement  of  a  moment  ago.  God  faces  a  new  si^- 
t.on  every  day-a  new  situation  with  every  step.    If 
the  world  .s  constituted  as  we  have  come  to  beUeve  it 
to  be.  the  stnctest  continuity  prevails  in  its  total  pro- 
cess; and  yet  continually  all  things  are  new;  no  par- 

n  the  total  system  of  its  relations,  to  a  previous  one. 
it  .s  no  argument  against  a  recorded  event,  that  it  is 
vjewed  as  having  happened  only  once  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Such  uniqueness  is  in  greater  or  lesseJ 
measure  rue  of  every  event  whatever,  the  setting  of 
yesterday's  sun.  the  rising  of  the  tide  to-morrow  the 

t'^^"f-  "  *  V^^'^*^"-  °^  -y  -an  to  his  bese^ng 
temptat.on.    The  common  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
m.rades  assumes  just  the  opposite  of  this.    Wh«,  it 
IS  sa.d.  for  .nstance.  that  in  the  nature  of  things  our 
Lord  cannot  have  risen  from  the  dead,  what  is  asSmed 
"that  the  umverse  somehow  can  return  in  its  tem- 
poral process  to  a  state  absolutely  similar  to  a  previous 
one;  and  that  it  actually  does  this  so  inces  Jtly  that 
the  exact  th.„gs  which  God  did  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  He  must  needs  be  now  doing  every  day;  with 
the  consequence  that  from  what  God  is  not  doing  now 
we  can  .nfer  what  He  did  not  do  then  ' 
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But  so  to  argue  from  the  nature  of  thin^  u  » 
apprehend  the  nature  nf  JT         l      ^  "  *°  ""*" 

to  the  mirac «  of  the  N«i»  x„.  .        "*'™ 

rather  this  I„  ,h.  I  ,  ^"'™«°'  the  case  is 
*«r  unt  i:  *' ""•  P"='  "'  ^of-i  =ce  then,  i„ 
»hose™^^l"T  »<Para.e  events,  but  one  miracle 

creative  in  the  wl*     f'  ,*"  ''  '""'''  ««"'  and 

;^«o„  Whether  snch  a  n,i,«,*-  Z  .e^r^^t 
reaijy  the  question  whi>th»r  .v  •     •  ' 

hut  «,•  '^^'■''^  ^*^  »""st  indeed  beheve- 

total  system  of  its  relatio^  °'  '"'""*  '"  *^ 

'-o,onrhist„;"S-Xtr::S°;r-- 
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?hfnn.     "^r  ""  J'°"*'^'  *^^"'  '"*°  »»^«  portion. 
The  on  y  cntenon  that  would  enable  us  to  make  absc 

lute  statements  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  intellect     It 
can  be  appealed  to  in  religious  feeling  and  insight;  it 
cannot  be  appealed  to  .n  the  way  of  final  and  decisive 
science.     We  must  rule  out  statements  of  this  kind 
that  such  and  such  a  recorded  event  can  never  in  the 
nature  of  things  have  happened  at  all.    A^whrn  we 
wa^t  to  know  what  actuaUy  has  happened,  and  desire 
^mething  more  exact  and  scientific  than  religious  feei- 
ng and  prophetic   insight,  there  is  one  procedure 
^ways  open  to  us  and  always   relevant;   the  old- 
fa  h.oned  question.  "Is  this  event  historically  well- 
auAent.cated  ?»    We  can  set  to  work  to  wefgh  Z 

^IZT  ""r*'  '°"«^  °"^  ^^*  *°  <=^t--te  the 
competence  and  good  faith  of  the  witnesses,  but  not 
tiying  decisively  to  close  the  case  beforehand  by  gen- 
eral considerations.  We  can.  in  a  word,  obey  the 
lesson  of  that  wise  man  of  science  who  said  that  the 
scientific  spirit  consists  in  a  wUlingness  to  believe  that 
anything  whatever  can  happen,  coupled  with  the  deter- 
mma  ion  not  to  believe,  without  convincing  evidence 
that  It  actually  has  happened.  eviaence, 

•But  in  saying  this  we  must  be  prepared  to  reckon 
wuh  a  consideration  which  sensible  and  thoughtful 

sTderS  '  '^"^'"^  °*^*'^*^  statements,  con- 

sidered a  moment  ago.  cannot  maintain  themselves 
We  a^„  that  die  decisive  and  final  criterion  whether 
for  negative  or  for  positive  statements,  is  beyond  exact 
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n  a  court  of  law.    I„  .  maBer  of  this  kind   whil, 
and  such  considOTtiou,  do  weigh,  «,d  oughUoTd^" 

fe  doua^J  thus  indicated  th«  is.  I  .hinTno  HcaT 
But  w.  diould  be  ca,»fttl  to  take  the  right  „^^ 
^  ft.  wmng,  in  fuliUling  it;  should  JTclt^M  Z 
*.  ««»r,l  consideration,  which  influence  our  Urt 
consist  „„,  in  ,h.  .bs.r«*  „r  hj^wthetical  woS 
«»c^on,  of  A.  spedal  scie„ces"ukr:f  s::,^? 

^^ly  are.    In  other  words,  we  should  rwrard  thi 
worM^proces,  ^  „.„„  „  ,  ..„.„  „,  -;^'^*. 

Iw^  T"'""  *'"'">™  "■■'  """"  conveniem 
"*>M  It,  in  Its  physical  facts  and  in  all  its  fact.  ,. 
acts  altogether  from  himself  (i... ;,  ,^)  ,„j  ^^^f  ,^ 
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fulfil  himself  in  the  realising  of  a  purpose  which  ex- 
pre«es  h.s  very  being.    The  purpose  of  God  is  not 
another  deta.l  added,  "at  the  top."  to  the  details  which 
•t  .s  the  task  of  the  special  sciences  to  investigate;  it 
.»  the  creative,  the  animating,  the  unifying  principle, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  details  and  fulfil,  itself  in  and 
through  their  total  order;  «,  that  in  all  the  special 
science,  we  are  studying  it.  although  it  i,  not  the  busi- 
ness  of  those  «:iences  to  insist  upon  this  or  even  to  be 
aware  of  it.    To  the  total  scheme  of  natural  facts  and 
laws-or  rather  to  that  total  order  of  which  "nature" 
.s  Itself  an  organic  part-the  purpose  of  God  is  related 
«.  m  Plato,  the  Idea  of  Good  i,  related  to  the  other 
Ideas  or  as.  in  Hegel,  the  Ab,olute  Idea  i,  related  to 
the  Idea,  which  are  its  organic  constituent,  and  which 
.f  taken  merely  in  their  own  right,  are  abstractions.' 
So  that  no  reference  to  any  spedal  law  or  departmental 
uniformity;  no  reference  to  an  abstract  physical  or 
biologicd  umformity.  the  true  significance  of  which 
s  not  fully  seen  until  it  is  seen  in  the  "divine  interpre- 
tation   which  It  i,  not  the  concern  of  physics  or  biology 
to  seek;  no  ,uch  reference,  but  on  the  contrary  oX 
a  comprehension  of  the  demand,  of  that  purpose  of 
God  which  „  the  ultimate  law  of  the  whole  order  of 
nature  and  of  every  natural  event,  can  justify  state- 
ments of  the  form  that  such  and  such  events  cannot 
m  the  nature  of  thing,  have  happened  at  all.    But  such 

still  at  the  beginning  of  its  knowledge  of  things,  can 
have  only  m  part.    The  human  mind,  not  being  an 
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PoiM  feeling  „|„d,  „j„,  ^  diwacter  of  . 

oMn,  religious  through  both  hi.  i„..ii- 
I".,  of  ii,  l,r^  f !  ">  l«r  „po„  uk  sp«:ij  p„t. 
total  niovl„r„/„,     ^  ""*  "'«'°°'  '««■«-««* 

*«rth„r«ic.,id,'Li;res:jr;orhrLr 

looking  upon  the  world  «,d  swi™,  i„  ifT  *•  J"".' 

»de^«K,  ,piri«^  ,i«„^  r„ific;,"(L  St 
-^.^4„i^r;..:rrxrir:.^^ 

VJ^^  ^""-.."""s  beyond  o«r  presenftoj^c- 

o«*rz^iHrof'r,,:L"!s:r:?'~ 
bHi.xo..uch.Li,.,,™t.„7:'nro?si- 
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as  the  central  and  determinative  event  or  factor  in 
human  history,  appears  in  its  full  strength  only  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  grave  and  deep  need  o^ 
humanity  through  sin.  But  upon  that  I  must  say  what 
I  can  m  the  brief  space  of  to-morrow's  lecture 

The  most  important  of  all  protests  against  miracle 
and  against  the  mind  given  to  miracles  is  that  made 
for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,     iuch  a  protest  was  a 
continual  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  Lord-a„  essen- 
t«l  feature  m  His  establishing  of  inward  and  spiritual 
religion ;  so  that  the  more  fully  developed  the  Christian 
oonsaousness  becomes  in  the  church,  the  more  acutely 
the  difference  is  felt  between  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
in  their  simplicity,  their  beneficence,  their  profundity 
and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  in  their  riotous  and 
meaningless  abundance.    But  the  characteristic  modem 
protest  against  miracle  is  somewhat  different;  is  a 
blendmg  of  truth  and  error.    It  has  truth  enough  in 
It  to  make  it  strong;  error  enough  to  make  it  danger- 
ous.   It  arises  in  part  from  that  inadequate  view  of 
natare  the  criticism  of  which  has  just  been  indicated. 
But  It  also  arises  in  part  from  something  deep  and 
true  alike  m  the  religious  and  in  the  scientific  mind; 
arises  as  a  protest  against  an  idea  of  miracle  really 
as  offensive  to  the  Christian  consciousness  as  to  the 
8Ci«itific   mind,     aristian   men    sometimes   defend 
with  a  strange  frenzy  ideas  whose  implications  are 
ruinous    to   Christianity    itself;   and    most    pertina- 
aously   many   a   aristian   man    has   defended   the 
Idea    of    miracle    as    an    interference    from    above 
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wiU.   a   regrular  order.     With   so  deep  a  violation 

ie^rtr,°'rr  t  "-'-'^  -"^^  ^^ 

"u  lerms.     And  the  oflFence  to  the  ChnVian 
cqition  of  God  mvolvni  wm  the  concqxion  of  .  b„„ 

"re  with  ,1,  reguta,  „„,y^     ^^ 

w«  neosary;  for  rte  continuity  of  th.  world^ 

'"  *'  <="'y"W  o«  of  that  phn  every  di^;^^ 
-ry  step  and  .t,^  in  God',  n-anifesutr^  HkZ 

^^>7:^r^  °'  ""  ■"""  ">-  ""^ 
••caru— nas  Its  definite  place  its  «trt/^tv  ^ • 

"^ion  with  all  that  JJ'^o!::^:^^- 

.ver  events  a«„al.y  did  happ«,  in  ^  divine  iZ^ 

of  a.n«,an.^,  „ood  in  their  place  fa  u,.  coStf 

^.^pamo'trr'  r  "'"  '"^  "^  - 
ganic  parts  of  the  divme  pUn  of  At  worid,  iittenal 

^  orp^c  ^  of  the  fulfihnen.  of  the  pt^r^^ 

a.d_So  far  fron,  being  law,..,,  or  „ere  int^  W<« 

w..?fn'tre  d   r  "*"'"  ""'•'  •"  "■'  ^"-^^ 

»«re  in  the  deepest  xnse  lawful;  a.  lawful  a,  i^ 
juovement,  of  the  tide,  or  0^  faffing  of  S  i«vt 
n  .«tu„,n;  fa  a  ««e.  mo«  lawful,  beou«  ^Z 

o"r':dre°i:^'';ri,'r--p-^ 
wiu,fa  and  *Stt?:hot;n:;-rtur: 

^w  ,„t„  which  i,  ha,  articulated  ijf  So  a"S 
b^ng  vK>lati„n,  of  continuity  they  .te  „^ZJlZ 
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continuity,  as  being  each  in  its  place  exactly  w 
pnnciple  of  continuity  called  for  at  that  place      itie 
way  m  which  the  events  related  in  the  New  Testament 
came  to  be  regarded  as  divine  interferences  with  a 
more  or  less  non-divine  world-order  that  had  a  con- 
tmuity  m  its  own  right-a  continuity  which  miracles 
violate-has  in  the  main  been  this.    In  the  first  place 
men  of  science  inevitably  adopt  the  procedure  which 
we  have  just  had  to  note.    They  take  parts  cr  aspects 
of  reality  m  some  degree  of  isolation  from  the  total 
system,  the  total  spiritual  purpose  and  history,  of  the 
world.    They  proceed  as  though  reality  were  a  number 
of  special  spheres,  each  with  a  uniformity  and  con- 
tmuity  of  Its  own.  a  continuity  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal  or  physiological,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  use  of  the 
principle  of  continuity  abstract  and  provisional,  but 
alowable  because  each  of  the  sciences  in  question  is 
a  lunited  inquiry,  intentionally  and  professedly  leaving 
out  of  Its  field  of  view  a  great  deal  of  that  total  mov«! 
ment  of  spiritual  reality  which  is  the  history  of  the 
world      But  then  comes  an  intellectual  trespass  so 
easy  that  it  is  made  not  merely  by  the  light-armed 
guerrillas  who  fight  metaphysical  battles  with  physical 
maxims,  but  by  genuinely  scientific  men.     The  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  of  a  special  science  and  the 
attempt  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  reality  as  a  whole 
the  attempt  to  apprehend  the  creative  principle  of 
unity  m  the  world  and  thus  to  see  into  the  life  of 
Aings.  1,  overlooked,  and  physics  or  chemistry  or 
bwlogy  becomes  at  one  stroke  metaphysic.    The  rela- 
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tions  of  natural  objects  to  one  another,  as  these  are 
taken  m  the  special  sciences,  are  regarded  a.s  con- 
stituting  the  whole  nature  of  objects,  without  refer- 
ence  to  the  spirit  for  which  they  are  objects  and  to 
whose  experience  they  are  organic.    Natural  objects 
in  other  words,  are  taken  as  constituting  a  worid-in- 
'tself.  a  realistic  world  in  a  realistic  space  and  time; 
the  laws  and  uniformities  of  that  abstract  world  are 
taken  as  the  uniformities  and  laws  of  all  reality  in- 
cluding all  that  experience  and  history  of  mai  to 
which  the  process  of  nature  is  organic;  so  that  an 
abstract  or  provisional  uniformity,  a  uniformity  re- 
quirmg  further  interpretation,  is  treated  as  though  it 
were  the  concrete  continuity  of  the  total  worid-order. 
And  then  there  remains  no  choice  but  to  say  of  mir- 
ades,  eiJier  that  they  cannot  happen  at  aU.  o.  else 
are  divme  mterferences  with  a  natural  system  in  itself 
closed  and  complete.    Such  views,  once  they  are  held 
by  scientific  men  of  weight  and  power,  gradually  in- 
fiUrate  popular  thought  and  the  thought  of  the  church 
The  distinction  is  not  dearly  draw,  between  natural 
»aence.  whidi  commands  the  adherence  of  us  all,  and 
Naturalism."  a  premature  and  hasty  metaphysic  got 
by  treatmg  natural  science  as  in  its  methods  and  prin- 
ciples adequate  to  the  total  process  of  reality,  includ- 
ing man's  experience.     Hence  Naturalism  seems  to 
have  the  whole  weight  of  sdence  behind  it.  and  easily 
becomes  a  sort  of  undetected  and  uncriticised  sub- 
consciousness, operating  unperceived  but  most  effec- 
tively upon  all  our  thought.     Almost  unconsdously 
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it  becomes  an  organising  point  of  view,  gradually  es- 
tablishing in  our  minds  its  new  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  man's  history,  and  thus 
giving  to  thought  and  life,  both  within  the  church  and 
without,  a  new  complexion  and  a  new  controlling 
centre.    And  this  is  the  easier  that  nowadays  Natur- 
alism seldom  expresses  itself  in  the  old  crass  ways. 
Extreme  materialisms,  mechanical  systems,  accounts 
of  the  whole  of  human  experience  in  terms  of  purely 
biological  evolution,  do  not  so  easily  enchain  men  now 
as  they  did  half  a  century  ago.    It  is  as  a  subtler 
spirit  that  Naturalism  operates  in  popular  thought, 
in  philosophy,  in  theology,  in  historical  and  Biblical 
studies.    It  comes  to  us  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  atmos- 
phere or  fashion.    And  the  intellectual  fashions  of  an 
age  often  have  an  enormous  power,  irrespective  of 
their  intrinsic  strength  or  weakness;  an  ability  to  pre- 
sent themselves  like  absolute  necessities  of  thought. 
And  that  not  merely  to  weak  and  unstable  minds;  but 
to  those  also  that  through  smcerity  and  strength  are 
most  open  to  all  the  thought  of  their  day  and  most 
anxious  not  to  be  deniers  of  any  truth.    Frequently, 
too,  in  that  irony  which  waits  upon  criticism,  such  an 
intellectual  tendency  or  fashion  does  but  lead  a  mind 
of  critical  habits  to  expend  its  destructive  power  upon 
the  old,  while  it  accepts  uncritically  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  new.    And  as  many  an  unhappy  chapter 
in  the  history  of  theology  shows,  the  Apologist— who 
ought  to  be,  in  the  deep  and  honourable  sense  of  the 
words,  a  mediating  theologian,  a  man  who  knows 
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'^"g  h..  «^  „p„„  „,.  „M_  ^      ^"2- 

elusions  of  those  whom  he  takes  tn  k-  tu 

«*>!••       ,  wKcs  to  be  the  opponents 

With  regard  lo  n.,r«te,  f„r  !„,«,.«,  i„st«,d  of  d««,. 
■"g  m  a  Mivdy  rtalisiic  ,i.w  „f  „,,„„  ,,„     "'^, 

view  without  thinking  about  it  at  all.    Then  the  belief 

ir::  t^e^^*"^^ "  '°^'^^^ "  *^- « ^*  ^  -p^  ■ 

r,l    .  opponents,  and  can  be  retained  only  by 

that  in  the  regular  courses  of  a  nature  which  eoes  its 

refined  forms  can  easily  adjust  itself  to  the  half-way 
Id^^ism  to  which  reference  was  earlier  made.    S 

Z.U  7  ?~"  ^"^  °^  Materialism.    But  it  has 

tl:  tiff  L"'^  "^"  "''"'"  -'^  "P-enUtions^ 
that  t  has  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  nature  of  the 
pnnaple  which  presents  ideas  to  itself;  the  Is^„  L 

XL- i.f '\r  1':-^^^^^'  self-dete~ 
till  ''*'""^'7^^-««J«'"8r  through  self-communica- 
Uon  and  .„  that  way  creative  of  a  world  of  f reedl 
Hence,  even  m  asserting  that  there  is  an  eternal  spiX 
ual  source  at  once  of  the  spirit  of  man  and  of  the 
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objectivity  of  things,  it  fails  to  see  that  God  in  all  His 
communicating  of  Himself  as  the  spirit  of  man.  in  all 
H.,  py^g  nse  to  a  world  and  making  its  history  pos- 
sible, does  so  m  order  to  realise  Himself  through  the 
free  activities  of  the  spirits  whom  He  ha,  made;  does 
so  in  order  to  realise  Himself  by  developing  in  man 
spiritual  freedom  and  therefore  genuine  goodness.    It 
does  not  see  that  the  divine  activity  which  is  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  world-the  activity 
.n  whKh  every  natural  fact  has  its  bdng.  its  place! 
ts  function-is  something  more  than  a  presence  of 
Ideas  to  God  and  a  communication  of  those  ideas  to 
us;  IS,  namely,  a  free  and  teleological  activity  in  which 
God  seeks  a  realisation  of  Himself  in  the  achieve- 
mente.  m  the  duties  and  affections,  of  the  lesser  spirits 
to  whom  He  has  given  life,  and  who  are  capable  of 
those  achievements  and  affections  because  their  divine 
ongm  means  just  this,  that  God  communicates  to  them 
under  whatever  form  of  potentiality,  some  measure 
of  His  own  nature  as  free  and  continuously  creative. 
This  munature  Idealism,  in  a  word,  has  not  grasped 
the  meamng  of  its  own  first  principle.    It  does  not 
see  that  spirit,  as  the  highest  principle  of  the  world 
means  a  God  who  can  realise  Him»elf-<an  give  to 
His  own  nature  its  appropriate  expression  and  activ- 
ity-only in  and  through  the  life  of  a  society  of  freely 
creative  spiritual  beings;  whether  that  society  have  its 
being  eternally,  as  in  the  Trinity;  or  under  a  form  of 
development,  as  in  the  world.    Hence  such  Idealism 
can  easily  be  brought  into  accord  with  a  naturalistic 
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P".  ..  the  «h„  w.,,  U,.  „«,r.,i„fc  ,fe,  i„  ^,  ^ 
MMlam.    I,  CM  admit  Om  a  ,upr«n.  ,piri,„j  „in 

t  «  dearly  co,«.„u,  „f  ,h.  fac  „,  „„.  j.  ,«,„,  ,„„„ 
to  «^d  „  controls  by  th.  Wi.f  Uiat  God  in  J  T 

now^„„„„g  k«,       ,„  „  i„  ^^  ^  y^ 

kiokm;  way.,  tlierefore.  which  do  not  ro  bcvond  ih. 
bound,  of  tto«  „nifo™i,i„  „Wch  ou^^^*^ 
namre  .re  padnally  ,..™ng  to  formulatrrTaw" 

a  spintnal  »kw  of  the  world,  but  do  not  stt  all  ih!! 
U,«r  conviction  „«„,  .o  b.  go,.™.,  ^  .^^  ^J^ 

S^LTTn  .1^" ""**' '^"'^  it-^tiJ;  t^d 

ctaS  ■"'*'''»»'«  »«  "tegoTO  and  working  p,in- 
«P^  Tkq,  do  not  «c  that  working  prindplj,  ^ 

tte  world  «  it  cooceuly  ;.  ,„  a«,  and  nu^.^^. 
•PPlicabl.,  ihtrtforc,  to  the  lif.  „f  „an  in  all  it,  coi^ 
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tent  and  all  its  relations;  applicable  to  religion  and  in 
rel^on  to  the  person  and  the  mission  of  orC' 

But  before  leaving  the  question  of  our  too  easy 
dnft  toward  what  one  regretfully  calls  Natur^isT^ 
narrowing  to  th.s  poor  use  a  splendid  word-we  o^ 
to  r«„.„d  ourselves  of  one  thing  further.  Thrh.sto^ 
just  ,n  question,  as  it  actually  has  been  wrou^t  ou  bT 

h^h.  and.  to  all  except  the  meanest  of  men.  profoundly 
n^vmg  .„  Its  tragedy.  It  ha.  been  the  iistory  of  a 
hcart-breakmg  sacrifice  made  in  loyalty  to  wl^t  wal 
taken  as  Ae  call  of  truth.    Views  adverse  to  m  rade 

m«,^   iTu     ?''  "  '^  ^'"^^^'^y  "°t  the  weakest 
Deen  to  them  the  life  within  their  life;  it  was  verv 

a^r  ?  !i.  i"""*  °^  ^  '"^°'^~  the  love  of  truth 
tian  :1^7V'  ""^^^  '^^'y'  «  !-«  of  Chrl  : 
aU  tl^r^  ^  ^^r  ''^  "^"^  '^'''  •»'"<'»  open  to 

rii^u  *  ""*'*'  *^'  ^^'^  of  truth,  so  thatTom 
God  U,^  m^t  re<.ive  His  many  rev;iations  d^T 
"^  none  and  «:orni„g  „o„e.  If  there  was  flult  or 
gu.lt.   heirs  was  the  greater  who.  by  giving  p^ce  to 

otgtTrlm'hr'  ".'  ^5'  ""'"'  °^  -^^'  '^  *- 
to  o^ne^aiK,ther  the  many  side,  of  the  growing  though! 

we^lTo'TtLT.'"  °"'  ''"'^"^*  "•*  ^^^^  *o  that, 
we  camiot  well  disagree  upon  this:  that  the  question 
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our  Lord  and  H.s  mission.  If  it  were  merely  a  ques- 
bdeedT7"?r''*''  "°"'"'"'  *^«'*»'  -*  »h°"W 
thought  about  our  life  and  about  the  way  of  life.  And 
.n  a  cmhsation  such  as    urs-si  civilisation  haunted 

^.Iful  and  embittered  poor-the  men  who  are  pos- 

2t^  M     °?  °'  '^'  "^^  "^^^'^  °'  God  who  do 
not  Imow  themselves  to  be  «iints.  if  we  told  them  that 

miLr     r.  *"""'  "P  "'^'^  •"^''  ^  conception  o 
Zu"         ,    /'  "  '"^  '''"^  '''^'*«"'  -°"'d  Ee  likely 
to  listen  only  for  the  briefest  of  moments;  but.  in  the 
bnef  moment,  they  would  reply  that  there  is  one  reality 
and  ,t  .,  all  miracle;  for  the  reality  of  our  life  is  the 

miracle  and  turns  mto  miracle  all  that  it  touches. 

n^nf    T  ""'  °""'*^'  '°  ^'^'^  °^  *h«  '"variable- 
ness of  natural  law.  can  the  prayer,  of  Christian  men 

real  eflFect  m  determining  the  course  of  that  which 
day  by  day  is  unfolding  itself  to  us  out  of  thrun 
known-^he  course  of  our  civilisation  upon  the  earth? 

•,J?*K^*""^  "^"  **"''  °'  *•'**  ^  '^^"dy  been 
»a.d  about  nature  and  its  continuity,  can  be  stated 
veiy  bnefly.    But  first  let  us  remember  what  co.^^ 
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For  IJ""'"'  '*  "  '^'  ^"  ""'''  '°^'  '"to  question 
.*♦  -•  ^  ^  ^  *  '"*'■«  external  means  of 
God    pr,y.r  who«  p«i,i„„,  Ccd  c„  gn.„.  on,,*^ 

o  ..^  '"  ""•^■"""•"o"  °'  Hi.  world  ,  ;„. 
lor  that  sad  diKiphrarjr  wisdom  i„  which  parent, 

n  1  "'"1  '!"''™'  *'  ""i-"  »'  -Wr  wH' 
s«ch  prayer  I  „e«I  mt  .peak.    But  in  the  praven  of 

wj^ught.    We  b^n  «.r  life  wiu,  «^  „d  j„;^ 

rehgion  on  all  ,t.  .ide.  i.  likely  ,„  diarrOor  pUn. 
"d  hope,  ,und  clearly  before  our  mind.;  when'Z! 

r.  r  K,  ^  "™'"«^«  of  the  peril,  the  cruelty  of 
2r^t  T;  *!,'<'««"«'  »'  'h«  which  sL. 
?^  ^^  l"'"^'  ""  I"?*!"'""'  of  a  future 
from  which  th«e  fair  form,  are  gone,  or  in  wh4 
hose  ca^fully  fon„«,  pbn.  are  to  «nd  no  r^li^^ 

P^t  to"" "  "^T*""  P""™  "•""■«' '» *»  ■■» 

Pr«e„t  to  our  mmd.,  and  we  hasten  to  God  with 
God  *™ld  do  for  „,,  j„„  what  He  *ould  do  for 

Av,ded  betw«,  h<j,  and  fear,  s«netim.,  in  that  faith 

«dace  *    whole  ,y«em  of  nature  to  anarchy,  when 
our  heart,  are  Kt  upon  something  that  we  can  have 
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only  through  the  shattering  of  the  natural  order,  and 
we  ask  God  for  it  with  an  undoubting  belief  that  He  u 
«o.ng  to  give  it  to  u,;  a  view  of  prayer  pathetic  were 
U  not  so  splendid,  pitiable  were  it  not  that  it  is  often 
held  m  that  simplicity  of  heart  which  is  the  root  and 
beginnnig  of  every  human  excellence.     Put  the  God 
to  wh...m  we  have  prayed  is  greater  U       we.     His 
love  .»  a  love  for  individuals;  but  He  Sves  the  part 
m  the  whole,  and  time  as  eternity.    Nature  He  make, 
orderly;  expressing  in  it  His  own  rationality,  and 
thereby  makmg  possible   for  us  men  the  develop- 
ment  of  rational  individuality  in  intelligence,  in  morals, 
m  the  deep  affections  of  a  Ufe  in  which  we  must 
help  one   another   as   we  can    in   the   preicnc-    of 
vast  and   mexorable,  but  not  unintelligible,   forces. 
With  eternal  patience,  with  a  wisdom  beyond  our 
earthly  comprehension.  He  works  out  His  vast  de- 
signs; and  into  those  designs  He  weaves  our  lives- 
•o  that  sometimes   the  answer  we  had  so  eagerly 
prayed  for.  comes;  but  sometimes  does  not  Tome    ' 
Does  not  come-because  in  its  place  comes  something 
greater;  something  longer  in  its  pr.xess  and  wider 
m  .ts  issues,  leading  us  out  through  slow  years  into 
fields  of  life  more  sober  in  colour  than  those  we  had 
planned    but  greater  in  labour  and  deeper  in  truth 
.     .  Men   fight,"  as  WiUiam   Morris  said,   "and 
lose  the  battle,  and  the  thing  that  they  fought  for 
comes  about  in  spite  o*  their  defeat,  and  when  it 
comes  turns  out  not  to  be  what  they  meant,  and  other 
men  have  to  fight  for  what  they  meant  under  another 
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wune."    And  ..  this  goes  on,  there  dawn,  upon  ns- 
l^netmies  gradually  and  peacefully,  like  the  deepen- 
ing of  morning  into   day,   but  sometimes   tl.rr  ..h 
.  ruggle  and  rebellion-the  vision  of  a  wisdom  ,uX 
thaj,  ourselves,  working  through  the  whole  p  oces 
of  the  world,  active  in  the  toUl  movement  ,  ♦  htuna  ^ 
history  and  society.     It  is  the  "hidden  wisdo.. '  ri 
the  world;  .t   'reaches  from  end  to  end.  sweetly  and 
^rongly  ordering  aU  things."    Unfailingly-a  wi^lo.. 
and  power  which  "groweth  not  old"-it  goes  on  it. 
way.  and  mdividual  wills,  individual  plans,  individual 
prayers.  oppo«=  u  in  vain.    They  can  neither  compel 
^.  nor  persuade  It.  out  of  its  course.    Yet  it  is  not  the 
^rant  or  the  de,troyer  of  the  individual  will.     On 
the  contrary,  the  individual  finds  his  salvation  in  mak- 

Zrf"'  °"'  "•*  '*•  ***  °"^  "^"  «"  ^  woven 
into  ,ts  design  .s  our  one  true  glory  and  our  one  true 

iZ"  ./    "  "°*  ""  ""^  '''^"'  **"*  '^^  **  «^»dually 
J^n,  .t.  our  many  prayers  come  more  and  more  to 

b^^  special    orms  of  the  one  petition  that  God  will 

fulfil  Hmiself.  and  that  He  will  grant  to  us  and  to  all 

the  souls  for  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  pray,  the  one  all- 

njclusive  blessing  of  having  a  place  in  His  fulfilment 

of  Hmiself;  of  being  organs   and  agents   through 

whom  He  achieve.  His  eternal  purpose  for  the  world. 

Thu.  It  .s  that  prayer  in  its  own  «:hool  apprehends 

Its  own  pnndple.  the  principle  which  is  the  vital  nerve 

for'lTV''''^^"'  *'  P""^'*^'*  *^*  *h«  °"«  thing 
for  man  to  desire,  the  heart  of  desire  in  all  desires 

..  that  God  be  fulfiUed,  that  God's  will  be  done  t^t' 
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Go^'«  kiiVtai.  conre.   The  centre  of  p„i,.  „,  pn„„ 

•ol«nn  pUc,  ,„„.,,  rt,  ^^^,  •       ° 

■cen.  m  which  God  i,  ,o  be  f„Jfia.d.    Z  '  Lt 
'«.  and  !.„  ,0  be  „.„  ta,,or«n,i.,;  JA,re« 

powerful  Cre«or  >n  heaven.  More  and  more  it  conie. 
to  be  c«nn,«nio.-.  ^  .alkin,  with  hi,  P^Z^ 
he  ,h,ng,  to  which  both  are  d«.oted;  thoiJiTl. 
•me  enough  that  „  |„„g  „  ^  ,„.  Jp^'^eLr.h 
rem-n.  the  jhing  it  i,,  ble^W  of  hope^t^rof 

««  more  jnd  nwre  apprehend,  it.  own  nature ;  nwre 
Md  more  become,  gemiinely  relipoa.  and  a  ^T!^, 

M^rrj  "*^  •' *"^''-  A.  «r«  in  our  iJ^ 
P««"'  .nd  na».t  pmyer^-prajrer,  that  .lmo«  Z 
^y  .o  .«  „ide  God',  war  with  the  worldTtT 

'    M"»  ■»  love,  rebuke,  the  narrowne,,.  or  the  folly 
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Hm,.  But  when  prayer  becomes  truly  itself,  becomes 
a  genume  companionship  of  the  soul  with  God,  the 
dmne  nature  is  always  drawing  the  human  nature 
upward  toward  itself.  It  i,  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God;  and  .he  hearts  that  strive  to  see  God  become 

Zrin^of  f.  ^''''*  '""'^  °'  ^^y^'  »  "°t  the 

s«cunng  of  th,s  or  that  gift,  the  avoiding  of  this  or 

that  danger     The  last  and  highest  result  of  prayer 

1^1  hJ/:  °[  "^-^'^  '^"°"'^^^  -^^^- 

eternal  hfe;  and  by  that  knowledge  the  transformation 
ot  human  character  and  of  the  world. 

But  our  question  here  is  a  very  limited  one.  In 
view  of  what  nature  is,  can  such  prayer  be  effective 
•n  determmmg  the  only  thing  that  is  open  to  us  to 

of  oT!!?  "H^  '^"'  ''  ^""^^  determining;  the  course 
of  our  life,  the  course  of  the  civilisation  whose  present 
movement  i^  upon  the  earth?    If  reality  is  what  we 

Wn«~"'J°  '!!''"'  '  *°  ^  ^^^  °'  »P-^ 
b«ngs,  with  nature  .s  a  form  of  that  self^ommuni- 

cat,ng  activity  of  God  in  which  spiritual  society  has 

-t.  ong.n  and  .ts  life-the  answer  is  plain.    If  the  life 

and  to  that  hfe  nature  through  all  her  system  is  or- 
^.c.  prayer  .s  i„  accord  with  the  intrinsic  reality  of 

m«lf.  What  .s  really  going  on  in  all  the  actual  pro- 
cew  of  the  world  ,s  inter-communication  between  God 
and  H.S  created  spirits.  Such  inter-communication  is 
the  reality  of  all  the  activities  which  make  up  the  his- 
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wh.ch,  whether  the  finite  agtnts  know  it  or  not  and 
whether  they  play  their  parts  worthily  or  unw^^n" 
all  particular  activities  have  their  being  and  Zr^^l' 
ficance.    Directly  or  indirectly,  worjy  or  .^^oX 

UonHnT  ""'*  '*'^^-"°*  '^'  deciLsTdtvi 

Ss  thar^'T  '■"  *''  '"^  °'  "*"'  »>"*  »"  ^^'o- 
tnings  that  we  call  natural, 

Fire  and  hail,  mow  and  vapour  • 
Stormy  wbd  fulfilling  his  word, 

t"i^r  aT?  '"  '""''  '  P'"^"'  °^  inter-communica- 
t.on.    And  the  essential  thing  that  God  is  seeking  to 
bnng  about,  as  at  once  the  fulfibnent  of  HimJSf  Z 
H«  creative  activities,  the  fulfilment  of  man.  the  i2 
filment  of  nature  in  man,  can  only  be  that  that  inter- 
c^umcation.    dark    with    man',    unconsdousn  . 
made  mto  tragedy  by  man's  sin.  may  be  lifted  to   le 
level  of  conscious  and  aflFectionate  communion,  the 
communion  of  Uie  Father  with  the  family  of  H^* 

conscious,  searching,  personal,  intimate.  It  is  religion 
at  Its  clearest  consciousness  of  itself;  which  i,7o  «T 
>t  «  our  very  life,  our  very  being,  at  its  dea/est^i^' 
^.ousnes,  of  itself.  It  i,  in  sudf  commu^!"  "  "  n" 
he  life  of  which  such  communion  i.  the  inne   as^ 

"d  such  1  feth  ''       "^-    '*  "  '"  '"^'^  ««-""'- 
and  such  life  that  man  most  truly  realises  himself  by 
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making  himself  most  truly  an  organ  in  the  self-tulfil- 
ment  of  God.    So  that  to  aslc  whether  prayer  is  effec- 
tive is  like  asking  whether  it  is  effective  to  be  alive 
unto  God;  effective  to  realise  one's  true  being  and  to 
fulfil  one's  divine  vocation.    In  fact  it  is  only  when 
we  fall  unconsciously  into  the  mistake  of  regarding 
prayer  as  something  external  to  the  communion  of  the 
Chnstian  man  with  God-or  into  the  still  more  radical 
mistake  o:  regarding  that  communion  itself  as  some- 
thmg  external  to  the  essential  life  of  humanity  and 
of  nature-that  we  raise  this  question  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prayer  at  all.     It  is  Uke  asking  whether 
It  IS  effective  for  reality  to  be  real,  or  for  life  to  live 
The  essential  v  ill  of  the  Christian  man  is  that  in  all 
the  ways  of  i...  worid  God  may  fulfil  Himself;  in 
pursuance  of  that  will,  the  Christian  man  gives  his 
loyalty  to  those  causes  of  human  welfare  in  which 
the  heart  of  man  gradually  has  been  learning  to  articu- 
late and  make  definite  its  longirg  for  God  and  for 
good.    When  such  a  man  brings  before  God  all  things 
of  h,s  life-all  the  things  his  heart  fears,  all  the  things 
his  heart  desires-the  doubt  is  not  whether  such  prayer 
IS  effective;  the  doubt  is  whether  there  is  in  the  world 
any  other  permanently  effective  force  than  such  prayer 
and  the  life  that  is  lived  in  the  spirit  of  such  prayer. 
The  «iergies  of  which  prayer  is  the  type  or  the  spirit, 
are  the  only  energies  capable  of  anything  that  from 
the  divine  or  eternal  point  of  view  can  be  called  real 
•chievement  at  all.    And  that  not  in  some  abstract  or 
exclusive  sense,  but  inclusively  and  concretely     What 
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reality  of  th^  ■  .    apprei.end;  and  when  that 

In  stKh  a  world,  th.  law.  „,  JZ^        ""  "  """•'"'• 
Iwt  Malyjij  law.™,  «ff«a'veneM  are  is  the 

pray"  i.  ta  a  c«„ral  pC^,  f  m**'r"™*"' 

Pwchin,  which  has  power  ,o  m^^  !  ,  !     u         "  ' 
B  creative  o«  new  lifcil  i    T       >'"^"<f  "hich 

-«pr«in.srh:n;::fiin.,"^' 

'n,  as  a  form  or  medinm  «*  *i.   T  •  ^""^  ****'*«- 

«..on  i„  which  i,7r.„^t"r,  **"-~*™""™- 

•nf  .ha.  there  i,  thu,. V:^  th!  ^'  ""''  *^''•• 
".ional  co„,ci„„„e«  ^.rr^^'toT^'^* 

--.-...heUZTheris-::,;' 
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takes  of  the  ultimate  character  of  natural  fact,  is  i„ 
harmony  with  the  way  in  which  the  thoroughTiiri" 

facts  with  which  and  in  which  we  must  live  our  life 

L  Ihi^  *°  "'  'u  *""  "°^''  **  -^'^  -^  -hich  and 
m  which  we  must  have  a  commun  .n  with  God.  unless 
God  has  a  lower  place  in  His  o^  universe  tCthe 
Chnstian  consciousness  tJces  Him  to  have 

To-morrow  we  have  to  consider,  though  it  can  be 
only  m  the  way  of  brief  suggestion,  that  gravest  and 
saddest  probkm  of  our  Hfe.  which  in  all  oufdifficuWes 

he  root  of  difficulty.  The  ability  to  cast  light  upL„ 
.t  .s  to  all  our  theologies  and  philosophies  thVartSe 
of  standmg  or  of  falling. 
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Freedom,  Sin  and  Redemption 

The  view  now  before  u,  h  that  the  soul  of  man  has 
Its  onpn  and  growth,  and  the  history  of  which  the 
soul  of  man  .s  the  author,  the  basis  of  it,  possibility, 
m  a  self-commumcating  activity  on  the  part  of  God 
It  .s  a  v,.w  of  what,  for  want  of  some  better  term' 
must  be  .     led  the  organic  connexion  of  God.  the  soul 

impartation    under  whatever  limits,  on  the  part  of 
God;  the  namral  world  the  medium  of  that  imparta- 

12  H  r  •"■'  ^  ^'""^'^  °°*  ^'^'^  God  and 

H.th  His  wo  id.  sons  of  God.  even  though  prodigal 

s^^.  we  are  potentially-„ot  actually-at  one  wW. 

God  and  with  nature.    And  in  the  fact  that  there  is 

such  a  potentiality  for  us  to  make  actual,  lies  our  eter- 

na  hope :  our  hope  of  a  life  that  time  and  death  cannot 

defeat,  our  hope-if  we  have  brought  ourselves  to  a 

Ml'vatiln"'  °"'  ^'"''  "'  *"""^  """^^  ^""^  ^"^^ 

and  faith,  how  as  so  held  it  operates  in  practice,  we 
have  already  seen.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  it  as 
an  hypothesis  of  reason,  a  way  of  accounting  for  the 

^"^r  -^1"  yf  '°""*  °^  °"''  "^'  "P^"  *»>«  «*rth.  our 
many-sided  life  m  time  and  with  nature.    As  such  an 

hypothesis,  it  is  accepted  on  the  only  ground  on  which 
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•ny  hjTotbai,,  Mt  aubject  to  complete  experimei,f  I 
ven«e.„o„.  ,>  accepted:  it  h„,d,  the  f«t,  ,^T^ 
"  «"»"«:  .".ellipble  view.  It  c„™«  be  "p  J2^  .^^ 
»««  .hat  we  ,h<mld  get  outside  of  L  ^L^^ 
"d  look  down  „^„  e,p^„„  ^  ^  ^«J«^"^. 

...ws  about  ,t  .,  tn.e.    Such  proof  i,  out  of  ,ue.ti™ 

view  of  the  possibility  and  the  universal  relaUon,  of 

views,  the  test  already  cited  from  Mr.  Bradley  it  hold, 
•og-her  and  it  hold,  the  fact,  .og«h.r.  ft  «? 
consistent;  and  it  make,  the  factsTour  «p^ri^e 

Th«  ^  ^    V"  '"  "  ""«''  «»»n>ble  system 

M.  upon  the  «rth,  b.  no  view  without  difficulties 
The  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  view  of  tWs 

:r::r.:e^rittr^^ts'' 
.otid*::x'^tL?:fT;rrm^: 

.ntlllgible  to  us  how  our  spirits^lrt^y  'not  tt> 
^  crestors  and  susuiners-conie  to  be.     It  mrtl 

':^^Z  d  "■,"  """""*■  '""-""'  °'  ^'^ 
Tr  Ilk  """'op™""  of  our  cooKiousne,,  and 
our  pjwth  ,n  experience,  giving  us  an  adequate  source 

■»<«r.l    condition,  under  which,  in  knowledge  and 
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in  Pr«:tice.  that  increase  take,  place.     Above  all    it 

«i  relation,  of  our  experience:  it  show.  how.  alike 

n  the  .„te  lectual  and  in  the  practical  aspect Vl 

l.fe.  that  increase  in  our  being  take,  place  a.  we 

within,  by  the  exerc.«  of  free  or  inner  enereie.  and 

^"nLTu    \      "*    ""'^'y  manufactured,  or  of 
a    mode    altogether  determined  by  its  olace  a,^H  I 
nexion  in  the  system  of  the  n:ode' iT  a'X;  si 
-tance  or  Being.     Upon  the  view  that  r  W^^ 

oT^l::ii  7cr ---  ^^  «^e  in  a  :;x:: 

part  of  an' Ah  Trr  »''^-^«»'"«nication.  on  the 
cmr  experience  i.  what  in  our  con«:iousness  of  our- 

and  senMtions.  determined  in  their  succession  aS 

combinations  by  some  alii^  «,  •  »™=^'on  and 

"/  some  alien  or  impersonal  necessitv 

but  an  active  Drnro«e    «»:-.  ^  j  *  •wcessiiy, 

civil  vc  process,  animated  from  viitUiw,  k    • 

pw.  bu.  .»«,„„  ^„i„  idJHn  whil;? 

„  "^^  '  O'™  ""*■«  gradually  real,«d.  So  f.r 
"  «  h.„  con,.,  ,h«.  .hi,  vi«  ««,,  ..  ^J"^ 
Ivble  how  o«r  «p,n>n«  i.  po^bfe.    To  ,^,^ 
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more  the  enumeration  which  I  have  already  repeated 
•o  often  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear  that  the 
view  before  us  i.  concrete  in  ito  princiole  and  not 
•batract.  it  makes  intelligible  to  us  how  science  is 
possible,  and  art  and  morality  and  religion;  and  all 
that  ordinary  life  in  which  art  and  science,  morals  and 
reI«,oa  the  mastery  of  nature  and  the  devotion  of 
the  self  to  goodness  and  to  God.  are  already  present, 
but  preMnt  m  unsystematic  and  uncritical  form 

But  how  far  does  this  go  ?   Does  it  extend  to  all  the 
gr«tmai„f«:tor»ofourUfe?    Of  course  we  cannot 
look  for  the  complete  rationalising  of  all  the  particular 
facts  and  events  of  our  life,  by  this  hypothesis  or  any 
hypothesis.    But  leaving  that  aside  as  demanding  a 
perfection  of  knowledge  possible  only  to  God    we 
must  still  ask  whether  the  view  now  before  us  ration- 
alises-holds  together  in  one  intelligible  gra,p--all  the 
gr«it  constituent  factors  of  our  life.    I  think  it  does- 
and  does  so  prima  facie ;-with  one  appalling  excep- 
tion.    That  exception  is  the  central  difficulty  of  this 
view  of  the  world  and  of  every  view  of  the  world 
whatsoever.    It  seems  to  break  the  back  of  every  pos- 
sible hypothesis;  because  it  seems  decisively  and  abso- 
lutdy  to  shiver  the  unity  of  the  real  world,  and  thereby 
to  destroy  at  one  stroke  all  possibility  of  any  such 
viewof  the  world  as  is  craved  by  reason  through  all 
Its  bcmg  uid  IS  implied  in  any  religion  in  which  men 
pve  their  hearts  to  a  supreme  God.     The  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  seems  a  strife  between  abso- 
lutely antagonistk  principles  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
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«ple  and  ratrgy  of  the  anivers.  »  on.  and  mnm-. 
.p.n.ual  .„d  rijh,^,  „d  ^H  Z  ,  tlT.' 

tiTTjZ  "  '"'""'-  •»■«'  »'  evil  4:^;^' 
wi  h  the  good;  or  i.  jimpiy  i„Krutable. 

ukt-t/T"  ,"';[''"  """^'^  "»"'  '«""<'"  « 
„„,  ,°P-  0«  "'  *«  nioat  common,  and  crtainlv 
on.  of  U,.  nH,«  admirabl.,  i.  U„,  of  *.  .^„  lo 

.ion;  nor  d  Jh^'^^U^:r Ir ^^7  ""i:; 

"  .  crum  d,r«,ion  and  ™«  fa  od,.„,    B«  U\«, 
no  possMny  of  nuking  ,h.  „taUo„  fa,^|«^X 

11'.  rl  °T  *^'  •""  "«»«*  *'  hand.  Uu,  r!^ 
"P  to  God  are  "blfad  hands  of  faith"  """««'• 

diSerent,  n  the  position  of  those  who  dJi.r.  .;     1 

"d  fiddly  ,„«,,„„..  „  ,^„  ,^^  to'd^^i^ 

■•»  a,  one.  profitless  «,d  pr«„mp,„^.    ^hu  ™ 
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.™u^>"'""t~**  *""^'  •"  -^  "»"  Wo  will  b. 

;  rLXi^^r;;^ -• -^« -.; 

A.  proc«.  of  h«m.„  .„„,(„.     „  j,  ^ 

•nd  have  d„«  *«  worM  «r,ic.  Uwrrty.    But  X 
•y««»  of  thwlop'-     H  w.  .r,  ,o  be  «„do«,  of 

«  .hi  „?  .""  "  "^'  ■*  •*•  "™"-  And  for  ™ 
fora :  w.  h...  .  ,i.w  of  ,h.  world  b.fo«  „,  in'^ 
•"' 7'   f*  ""«"-  it  can  c„n,pl«.  i,«„  b,"  ^i 

ia.iZ  "f*"'  '  """"•  *'  ™^  'ool-  for.     We  .re 

hTo««  .IT  '"  :*•""■*  "«  •>^'"'  "^ 
oL^^  **  "*"  """  "tb  mere  d..p.ir- 

tt»y.r..tenentt,y.    In  U«  6r«  pbice,  «,  ™„.r  how 
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terrible  the  pressure  of  the  facts  of  evil  and  sin,  we 
cannot  give  up  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  world. 
To  give  up  that  belief  is  to  give  up  the  fundamental 
instinct  and  principle  of  all  science,  all  philosophy,  all 
theology;  of  all  thinking  whatsoever,  even  of  that 
which  seeks  to  establish  scepticism.     It  is  to  make  a 
surrender  which  we  are  really  not  capable  of  making. 
And  if  we  imagine  that  we  have  made  it,  and  have 
given  ourselves  up  to  scepticism— scepticism  with  or 
without  limits— really  we  have  not  made  it.    Our  minds 
go  on  working  as  they  worked  before,  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  unity  of  all  facts  in  a  single  system  as 
their  fundamental  category.    It  is  but  putting  this  in 
another  form  to  say  that  scepticism— the  theologian's 
as  well  as  any  other— is  intrinsically  self-contradic- 
tory.   It  knows  the  nature  of  things  well  enough  to 
know  that  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  known.    In 
the  act  of  setting  limits  to  knowledge,  it  transcends  the 
limits  that  it  sets;  in  denying  the  power  of  the  mind, 
it  relies  on  the  power  of  the  mind.    And  as  with  scep- 
ticism, so  with  that  arrested  step  on  the  way  to  it- 
dualism.    Neither  the  man  of  natural  science  nor  the 
theologian  can  say,  without  destroying  in  ultimate 
analysis  the  fabric  of  his  own  thought,  that  there  are 
two  eternal  principles  of  the  worid-order,  one  good, 
the  other  evil  or  indifferent  to  good;  two  gods,  one 
good,  the  other  an  evil  power  over  against  God,  able 
to  interfere  dec!sivel>  with  the  work  and  plan  of  God 
and  to  hold  in  its  grip  to  all  eternity  the  children  of 
God  won  from  Him  by  that  interference.     But  that 
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is  putting  the  matter  negatively.  The  positive  side 
of  It  ,s  seen  m  the  actual  working  of  this  intellectual 
and  spintual  compulsion  in  the  minds  of  men  through 
flit"  f^"^^^*!°"^J  the  actual  working  of  it  in  their 
faith  ,n  tiieir  scientific  labour  that  has  never  acknowl- 
edged defeat,  m  their  institutions  and  the  continuity 
of   their  effort  after  civilisation.     Good   men   and 

rtllfhnM  ""'"  '\*^^'':  ^°"«  ^^<^--^-on  upon  the  earth 
really  hold-^r  rather,  hold  t(^a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.     On  the  theoretical  side,  the  fact  that 

Iffortl";?  '''j'r^^^  ""'  *^°'°Sy  ^^-'^^  their 
effort  at  all.  and  for  ages  have  maintained  their  effort 

mdicates  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  of  the  chief 
factors  and  elements  of  our  life  is  felt  to  constitute 
a  hopelessly  insoluble  problem.     And-what  is  im- 
mensely more  important-on  the  practical  side  the 
position  is  the  same.    The  fact  that  morality  and  reli- 
gion govern  our  life  at  all-the  fact  that  they  hold 
heir  power  over  us  even  in  the  absence  of  anything 
hke  an  absolute  overcoming  and  destruction  of  evil- 
means  that  good  men.  religious  men.  though  they  may 
never  have  formulated  intellectually  their  belief,  yet 
really  hold  the  belief,  really  live  and  work  in  the 
belief  that  the  problem  is  not  insoluble.   And  the  good- 
ness here  in  question,  or  the  religion,  is  not  that  of  the 
men  alone  who  make  the  great  ventures  of  the  human 
spirit;  It  IS  that  common  goodness  of  common  men 
which  IS  to  society  its  preservative  force,  its  broad- 
based  and  enduring  strength.    Furthermore,  unless  an 
absolute  separation  is  made  between  the  intellectual 
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«  insoluble  .h=or«,c..r  A     '",'        '^^"  ""'  '"' 
solved  in  fe  practical  iL        "^    ?""  ""'  '^""  ^^ 

<.«<.vei,H„pcLr«;' i::;;;!^  rrr  ^"'* 

"ho  should  see  „e„  sUndi™  f^t  I  °^*"" 
last  sad  mystery  of  their  lif!.  !  .  "  "'*  "■« 
"•«  feeling  himLfintbitlt  fd  ";""  °°  "^™P'=' 
rieht,  should  urge  u^f  ^  ^  !),"  ""'"'"'">■  «  ««= 
way  of  salvatio?  ^,1,       ."""'  ""'  ""^""""^  a 

teelligence      rXl  "      °""  '"""  'o  «•* 
principles  involved TL     .  ""^  ""  "'  "« 

^an  surely  is  ullrhf:  ^0^1:1";-*  '  '"^'^ 
religion  from  reason  »,,h  ,  '"™'°8>'-  We  separate 
declare  (what  thHl !„"?  '""'  ''"■^'>"'  "  "' 
"-.es  us  in  declring,"*  :  aZ ■"?""  ""="  ™- 
enable  men  to  solve  in  .h.  1  °  '"'"  '"''  'aith 

0'  evil;  declare  -h:.  It  H^^f 'g  d"°^ 
makes   that   practical   „.,  *^  °°^  "■'■'* 

Were,  as  si„,T™t». TnT'T   °'   ""-"'   "" 
"ery  man  a  pos  MtT  t'"    '^■".°"^''  -'-to 
declare  that  the  probL  „f       ,  ■"°'""'"'  "»"•  'h™ 
-Me.    And  .he  lacko^j' 'j;!"  ""•--'y  .nsol- 
foraal  contradiction  if  17  T     r'""'"  '""^es 
*"»  utterly  ho»l2  and  M      "  ""  '"•°'''™  <"  "« 
systemadc'soterTo^^.trt!  f  T-  '°  '^'  "''""  ^ 
cannot  be  systematic^;  dear-' at         \°'  "'™"°» 

»w-e-.  the  uuim:tett„r.7:ui;::r:; 
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the  eternal  relations,  of  that  from  which  we  are  to  be 

ndo^  has  ,mphat  in  it  the  assumption  that  the  prob- 
lem of  ev,l  can  be  solved  and  that  a  certain  solution 

hose  T  Z-  '''"  ''  '  consideration  binding  upon 
hose  who  beheve  in  the  possibility  of  theology  as  a 
ystemat.  msight  into  the  ways  of  God  with  S'n  I 
s  not  a  compulsion  upon  all  the  hearts  that  love  God 
o  give  up  their  trust  in  God,  unless  they  are  able  to 
formulate  that  trust  into  a  satisfactory  theolo^    It 

uT'V  ch  °"7""" ''  "°*  ^°  '^^^'^'  -  ^<>  --p^ 

us  to  a  choice  between  the  intellectual  insight  of  tVe 
theologian  and  the  love  and  faith  of  the  Lnts     U 
we  were  compelled  to  that  choice,  we  should  do  we 
to  take  as  our  own,  even  in  this  sadly  narrowed  sens 
the  ancient  prayer  that  God  would  make  us  to  S 
numbered  with  His  saints.     But  there  is  a  greate^ 
hope:  that  such  a  choice  is  not  inevitable;  thTthe 
Christian  religion  may  appeal,  as  to  the  heart  of  man 

so  that  the  whole  man,  and  the  whole  life  of  man 
may  ,n  that  religion  be  drawn  to  God 

Ther?;'''?  *'"'  ^''"  "'°'""  *""  ^"^'^  ^  ^^^-ter  hope. 
There  has  been  a  greate-  actual  history  in  which  that 

choice  has  not  been  inevitable;  in  which  the  Chris  ian 

re  igion  has  appealed,  as  to  the  heart  of  man.  to 

which  tr  r?  "  *°  ''^  ""°"'  -  *°  h-  helrt;  in 
which  the  whole  man.  and  the  whole  life  of  man.  have 

m  religion  been  drawn  to  God.    I„  that  life  with  God 
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for  the  intem;Lce  at  e"^^^^^^^^  '^^^  --^^««<i 

o;  a  soiut.o„  o^.  this  i^:^.:;r:r:ioTj;:z 

takes  rf  '"  ^'''^*'  **>«  church  under- 

tekes   he  conquest  of  the  world,  and  in  which  rve.1 
Christian  n,an  endeavours  to  make  the^^ll  and  IT 
way  of  God  prevail  in  his  own  soci«y     s  a  Lth 
strong  ,t  may  be,  but  blind,  a  reaching  ouf'o  V  ' 

hands  that  can  but  grope  in  thJn    L   •  <^««P«rate 

that  the  work  whicTSTe    bu^f^jr^^^^^^ 
passionate  devotion  of  intdhgfn^ets  "^^^^^^^^ 
do  in  constructive  theoIn.rv  :       7i         ^^^^npted  to 
of  all  this   we  ouit     T'      *  ^"'  lost  ;-instead 

itself  justice-above  an  in  Ttf '  "  '"''*  ^°*' 

possession  of  itsdf  i„  A     *       ,  ^^''''*  ^"'^  ^'*^«»t 
.  ""  oi  Itself  m  Christian  love  and  faith    i,«m 
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nature  of  the  case,  at  once  intensely  practical  and  in- 
tensely reflective.    In  spite  of  the  dogmatic  spirit,  in 
spite  of  the  atrophy  not  of  charity  alone  but  of  intel- 
ligence, which  arises  when  the  high  faith  that  trusts 
God  and  welcomes  all  truth  is  gone  and  in  its  place 
have  come  unworthy  fear  and  unworthy  hate— in  spite 
of  these,  the  Christian  church  has  been  the  home  of 
a  rational  reflexion  as  penetrating,  as  critical,  as  intent 
upon  truth,  as  any  reflexion  tnat  ever  has  had  its  being 
in  the  courts  of  pure  science.    As  critical,  as  pene- 
trating, as  truthful  in  spirit;  and  better  provided;  for 
the  thoughts  with  which  it  worked  were  not  mere 
thoughts,  beating  their  wings  in  the  void;  they  were 
the  moving  ideas  of  a  great  experience.    If  we  are  to 
become  possessed  at  all  of  ideas  and  categories  by 
which  we  can  conceive  the  universal  relations  of  the 
experience  which  is  our  life,  where  should  those  ideas 
be  suggested  to  us,  where  should  they  dawn  upon  us 
and  develop  to  awareness  of  themselves,  if  not  in  the 
active  consciousness  which  is  religion;  the  active  con- 
sciousness in  which  our  experience  is  concentrated  into 
the  acutest  sense  of  its  own  meaning  as  a  dealing  with 
God,  and  into  the  endeavour  to  fashion  the  worid 
according  to  that  meaning? 

When  we  ask,  then,  about  the  actual  status  of  this 
problem— when  we  ask  how  mankind  actually  has 
faced,  actually  is  facing  it— the  evident  reply  is  that 
the  Christian  mind,  from  its  beginning  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  its  life,  has  had  in  implicit  possession  and 
to  some  extent  in  explicit  consciousness,  ideas  which 
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*«  world  which  on^h'f  ''^"■""'  "  '  "tw  „, 

J«dg.  i,s  sa,Wac«„„  and  ."  r«  "  'ir-  '^''  '  "° 
l'gl«  of  this  lasl  step  ,fc.,  J  ,  '"•■  '•  '=  only  i„  ,h« 
W  of  i,,  appears  Z  ,'     '^ '    T  "  '  ""«"'•  <"  "/ 

-«  .0  make  dear  hoi  ^ l'*^™^  °'  <-  -.^rienc. 
"Pon  tte  earth  is  possible  at  all      *^      °"'  "f"«^ 

The  chief  of  these  ideas  I  m..  . 

I  can,  to  set  down,    ^swe    "!  r"  '""""'■  "  '>'»' 

'honld  first  recall  the  insX  V°  ?"""'"  ""™'  «« 

«'"».on  and  comptairfh.  °    "         ""''  '"  "" 

"^  concerning  creation  L  r  Jf'*"  ""^y  '«'■'« 

-f  in  crea.iL    Z :^^,r^"^'on  of  Hin,. 

■"  ""■•*  onr  experience  ha  f^ '  *  °'  ''""'^ 
socety:  God,  the  supreme  or  =7  ,  *~"  '  *''"'"■»' 
altogether  from  HimselTL!.  ,1  "  """'•  "''»  acts 
His  o„„  natare  tall;  "i'",f  *"' "'  "<«  '">«« 
the  lesser  spirits  Hi   ch  m  ''  ""''  '^'«'<"»;  and 

by  some  commum-^^  *'t"'  ""  T"™"  «'  «■>«  'ise 
.T*e  society  or  fam'y  of  tl  sell  ""'"'■  °'  «•"■«"• 
■•s  ■■"..'.e  proper  sen«  of  .^e  ^td  S"  "'' '''  ""''" 
creation  gradually  being  realise!         u    '  """"""i  » 

tr:^:^m\sr-p--- 
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cation  and  creative  grace  of  which  nature  with  its 
orderly  uniformities  is  a  medium  or  form  or  method. 
Above  all-unless  we  are  to  be  atheists  in  our  very 
the.sm-we  must  think  of  God  in  creation  as  acting 
out  H,s  own  nature  and  in  that  sense  fulfilling  Himself. 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  exhausts  His  nature  in 
the  temporal  process  of  the  world  of  human  expe- 
rience; ,t  does  mean  that  God's  actions  proceed  from 
H.s  nature,  and  to  their  own  extent  express  that  nature 
In  other  words,  we  must  not  think  of  some  central 
nature  m  God,  which  lies  inert,  while  His  creative 
activities  leap  forth  arbitrarily  from  some  source  other 
than  H,s  own  nature.    Sometimes  we  do  fall  into  that 
way  of  thinking;  and  in  doing  so.  miss  the  deepest 
and  most  vital  significance  of  the  theistic  view  of  the 
world.     We  think  of  God  as  the  external  creator  of 
the  world,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  because  it  meets 
our  polemic  need-enables  us  to  confute  the  sceptic  or 
the  materialist.     But  we  pay  the  penalty  in  views  of 
God  which  are  slight  and  poor,  instead  of  rich  and 
profound,  a  vital  and  all-transforming  light  of  life 
We  are  so  intent  upon  refuting  the  opponents  of 
Christian  theism  that  we  fail  ourselves  to  work  out 
the  positive  significance  of  Christian  theism.    We  for- 
get that  in  thinking  of  the  world  as  God's  creation 
we  must  think  of  God  as  acting  out  His  own  nature 
m  the  work  that  He  does;  as  expressing  and  fulfilling 
Himself  m  the  creation  that  He  creates.    We  reduce 
God  in  our  thought  to  the  level  of  a  poor  artificer 
working  upon  alien  materials  and  bringing  about  a 
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w  seeking  to  real,.,  .„      J^    '  "'"' '"  ""'^mn  He 

-nh,  of  „,„r::  re  a:tr.t« ""  "■"»"'- 

q»«Mon  0,  Jte     S,     ""  *':°"*''  *"  «"«« 
•"v.  now  ,0  oonsMer.         '"""'""  "^  <"  '»  w' 
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• 'tap,  able  .op„„""~'°r  H.   /^  '""  'P'"*""' 
'ion  to  Hi,  y,SZZ        ^  '  '■*'"•»'■  "">  *vo- 

«•  love.    A,  ,  n»n  i„T,i"'oTh"  1.  ■""*  "«'  '°« 
"«  an  analog,  ,•",*! '' '  °'  *"   *»"»•  "  -»«  ">ay 

Ws  nature,  noHnTZl      n"^***"-  '""'/  '""«!» 

Perfection  of  hill,  !r:,"*  ^^  """  'P'"'"'' 
fulfils  His  „att,^To^  ^  f""?"""'  »  God  tmly 
»Pace,  not  1^;^:^™*:  '""■»««  -oving  in' 
"•-.plyas  such,  U,t7^^,  ,°'  "™'"  O"*""'™' 
•Pint^l  perfe;«oL'"  *  ^I"  I?'"'""'?  "'  Hi, 
«  ->.  <.«ot«,,  a.e  ^rniZTtT^ 
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in  its  righteous  order,  to  God  and  to  goodness.    But 
even  here,  in  justice  to  the  voiceless  things  about  us 
we  should  remember  the  qualification  earlier  made! 
In  the  man's  home,  all  that  the  stone  and  the  wood 
are  capable  of.  any  dignity  of  austere  line  or  grace 
of  perfect  form  or  kindliness  of  rough  and  homely 
art-nay.    the    mere    brute    strength    of    walls    and 
floors-,s  sanctified  by  the  life  to  which  it  conduces. 
And  that  not  externally;  the  human  life  is,  in  a  sense 
in  the  very  wood  and  stone;  it  has  in  them  a  medium' 
of  Its  realisation.    In  the  same  way.  but  more  deeply, 
for  here  all  is  organic  and  nothing  is  accidental  or 
external,  nature  has  its  great  place  in  the  life  of  the 
City  of  God;  whether  we  think  of  the  long  natural 
history  m  which  we  have  our  birth  and  a  manifold 
determination  of  our  growth;  or  of  the  magnificence 
of  intellectual  design,  through  our  many-sided  com- 
munion with  which  intelligence  is  developed  in  us- 
or  of  the  solemn  beauty  which  is  our  strength,  and  in 
extremities  of  fate  when  we  have  done  our  best  and 
all  IS  lost,  joins  itself  with  memory  to  be  our  con- 
solation.   But  this  does  not  take  away  what  is  here  in 
question;  it  only  shows  us  how  vast  the  process  is. 
When  we  see  that  the  communion  of  God  with  His 
own  includes  the  whole  of  nature,  we  have  to  say.  as 
before,  that  it  is  only  in  a  society  of  free  spirits  who 
by  communication  of  Himself  become  like  Him,  that 
God  can  realise  the  purpose  which  expresses,  and  in 
that  sense  fulfils.  His  nature. 
But  from  such  a  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  His 
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own  creative  activitv  « 

cre..-j       ■      "^'"V  •  consequence  follow.      Tk 

created  society  n  which  r.^  ,       'o"ows.     Th^ 

cannot  be  one  „ho«  m  ^  '\"  """'  '"""  "™«". 

"•«  "Pbuilding  and  ITr"*"  *""*  '  '«"«"o".  " 

"IveshavehadnopaT   h""*  °'  "*"*  "'"'  "•"- 

««  Perfections  of  Ih  h^°""""  ?'*"'""'  *'  »>»»'■ 

'ection  of  ind"v  L   t-  *°°'''  "*  "°  '«^- 

hold  con^untn  t  '  Td  "  '.'  """^  '=«'  «»W 
word  con,„„::,";*  'Ze'"'  """^  ""«  °'  ">' 
The  bearers  of  such  IJ .         '  "PP'-'P™''  here. 

<"  ■••  fron,  wthou"   woum'^"""'  ■""'"=  "«*■>"'> 
than  puppets  in  a  ll  »     •»  ™o"lly  nothing  b«ter 

would  r^oioTrr'  ^'t^^^  ^y-  '^ 

f'*'  made  in  ,h.  taagtT<l:L'"""". "'.""  •*- 
God  reproduces  HintseW  s^  ^T"'""  '"  "'''"» 
themselves.    But  t^Zt      ■    "  '^  >■".  life  i„ 

-••h  spirits  Z ITZTIZ  t  ^  "r  ™'^  "^ 

can  reach  up  toward  th/I   •      ,.J     ^''^'"^Jves,  and 
•Hrough  .h.  strS^^ofa^rrf-flt  '"-Hn. 

r IS^Cl'^hif "-  "^-  --" 

of  the  creature   tat  It  'L"1  °"'  ""  "'"'«'"'» 

b>«sedness  of 'tiie  c  ™o    "a. t  ""'  •""  °'  *' 

»  account  of  h^nLrX^J^"  "'  "™  °' 

«  simply  a  mode  of  the  divtoe  s„  J         """  ""f*"' 

conid  not  keep  himself  "l™' '"■>»""«.  "en  Spinoza 

v«ual  as  such  a  J^  he  saw'  tft"!:  °'  *'  "*- 

and  sought  as  the  way  of  d^r  "^  "'  "»"' 

"ay  of  dehverance  some  means  of 
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that  point  of  v,ew  be  hdd  by  the  Christian  teacher 
to  whom  relipon  means  a  continuous  and  livinTcot' 
dT;T;d^H^^^"r"'  °'  '"^"'  through  enTar::, 

own^^atte"  Td  rihTt  ^"  ^'^'.^.^^  ^^^^  °"^  "^^ 
creat^rf  hi   '  '^"'"^   ^"'^'^   "''"self,   the 

of  such  f        ^'""'"'  ''™^«'*^  ^"d  sufferings- 

for  which"?      ""  '"''  '"'"^  P"^^<^  •^  --«-d 
for  which  alone  creation  is  worth  undertaking     If 

the  purpose  and  end  of  creation  be  the  blessedne 

spmts  that  are  created,  then,  no  matter  how  inchoately 
or  under  what  form  of  potentiality,  the  Creator  mu  t 
commumeate  enough  of  Himself,  in  and  as  the  naTu" 
of  those  created  spirits  to  make  communion  possible 
And  among  the  qualities  of  the  nature  of  cVd  thus 
amunumcated  to  us.  in  the  reproduction  of  Himsel 
of  the  r  T.T""'  *"^  ""^^  ^'  •■"  the  mea^ure 

qua  itv   o7  f     T  ^°Tu^  ""'  °'  •"^"'  '"^^  ^^t«^"' 
quality   of   freedom.     The   student   of   ethics,   and 

iuml^r/  '^'''°'°^'  '^"^  ^—  *°  believe  in 
atl  of  rri/'^'^"^  '^"^^  ^^^^  *«  ^^onsider- 
to  Ich  ,  ^'''■°'-^'^'"^  character  of  experience 
to  whKh  reference  was  made  in  the  second  lecture. 
The  theologian-the  exponent  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousnes^accepting   those    reasons   of   the   ethic^ 
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gravtr  one.  that  not  in  any  nMchanical  order  feven 
tne  affections  of  a  society  of  free  and  moral  being, 

TdSiCTHr^r'— ^— - 

ve:idri?rfrr:fte:r«.e" """'  "■"  '^' 

.•*a  of  the  divine  crearjke 'ap  H^orLt  T 
volves  the  possibility  of  the  profonnL  of  =j"TC 
*«;  involves  the  possibility  of  an  upward  or  a  W 
««i  way,  which,  when  realised  by  men  as  they  Z^. 

2  T"  r°  •"""''°"  "'  ""omselves  and  Se 
Aemselves  their  own  masters,  become,  «,e  a«X 

-M°itroC"ofSr'"^°""""" 

what  is  always  anf  intil^    r"r:e":e  p^rT' 
eminently  the  case     Thof     il-  u  -  ^  P*^*' 

»ic«  I,-   ^  **  ^*"<*  '^    ^an's  dignity   is 

also  h,s  danger;  that  which  is  his  height  is  h^^rf 
that  which  makes  man  capable  of  (^d  makes  h"m 
capable  also  of  his  fall.^  " 

-deration  U«t  freedom  i.  n^eLt  i„''~'Z°'  f°»**?''*«'«:  the  con- 
n»y  in  tfc«a  be  able  to  ,^TTZ^tiT^  •"""•  '°  ""'"  '»»t  God 
P«nK«e  ta  which  He  «p^  Hi^',/"'*!'"*"'  »'  «'"»*"  •»<•  of  rte 
•«  .U-or,MW„.  jmrp^^r^'r^M  .f  "^v*'  "'«'>'«'P«n',  belief  i^ 
to  «..  «„d,  of  S:i„pri^,f;'^."^^."".«'«,«Pf«  of  in.pin.tion. 
tlieolottan.  M  .  theologi^ru  reJuy  r„J^"!^.*'*'*'°'"«*-  *"•• 
«nd  point,  of  Wew  thaVha-  com.  f^^  f^  ^^  *"  *"'•  "rnmenu 
.bout  H^  freedomTwh^'er  STcL  S.7ii  ^  :^'^  «""«*''« 
point  of  Tiew.  for  or  .ninrt  m  f^d^  ^^^  nece^ity.  fro«  God'. 
M.in«  «  freedom  of  mM;  or  tho*  that  in  our 
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B 

What  we  have  so  far.  then,  is  this:  if  mankind  is  to 
be  a  society,  or  part  of  a  society,  in  the  communion 
with  which  God  can  realise  Himself,  there  must  be 
however  slowly  it  develop  itself,  a  genuine  freedom 
of  man;  and  thus  at  least  an  abstract  possibility  of 
good  and  evil.    Without  that  insight  there  is,  I  think 
no  way  to  truth  or  to  light  upon  this  question.    But 
It  IS  only  the  first  step;  the  cruel  and  bitter  centre  of 
the  problem  lies  still  before  us.    What  we  find  in  the 
experience  of  humanity  is  that  the  process  in  which 
men.  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  race,  become 
originally  involved  in  sin.  is  not  at  all  a  process  in 
which  a  being  of  developed  mind  and  developed  will 

Wc  d^™?„tjr,^^  "  "^  »'  '°'°'*  «••«»»  to  nature  (n.h,«^. 
wt  *^™"'"»J"  n-ny  Mdent  ud  modem  fonnr-Profewor  Hnx 

l7iSl.:i.r  "^'^'  *^'  ""  -'  '--'•  -«  «»«  -nin^ 

Secondly,  there  .re  i-ycholord  .rpunento;  .itunienU  hutd  In  that 

Tiew  of  experience  which  .riM.  when  inquirer^  whetter  LockeVr  H„«l 

He.^B  ^*"*  "*  **"  ''•^  »'  "niient^  the  only  adequate  annrer 
our  expenence.     The  tIcw  of  nature,  for  tart.nce.  Mated  here,  in 


If 
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stands  in  a  clear  field  and  there  makes  in  clear  light 
his  choKre  between  good  and  evil.    In  helplessness  we 
begm  our  hfe.  and  come  only  gradually  to  be  ourselves : 
and  m  that  gradual  coming  to  be  ourselves,  long  before 
we  are  capable  of  clear  and  deliberate  volition,  we  are 
already  involved  in  the  sin  of  the  race.    We  acquire- 
nay,  long  before  we  were  bom  there  were  prepared 
for  US-passions,  instincts,  habits,  which  altogether 
naturally  and  altogether  easily  become  the  matter,  the 
body,  the  concrete  filling,  of  our  slowly  growing  will, 
and  as  thus  taken  up  into  our  will,  become  our  sin. 
Wha    we  were  naturally,  we  tend  to  become  delib- 
erately; and  thus  there  is  in  us  original  sin-the  sin 
which  comes  by  nature  in  the  sense  that  nature,  inno- 

the  who"   viewii  ttX  *' .°W*°"'«  "^  n.tur.lirtic  determini^;  whfle 

worth  cUed  "theoIopcallSl,  "    T^  t^:"  "°  •""='  ^V  """  ^ud- 
cU.s-to^l.y  the  reX  Lt^r^^A  a  «r«""»enti  of  the  «cond 

of  intelligence  and  in  ita  asoect  of  nr.J^^     «  ^     ^^  "  '*'  ■»!*« 

determining.    That^nliSon    E^  •«";org«,iring  and  thu.  «ilf. 
deterainim  but  ^blSSl  or  ™th^r7  ""''  ''"°'-  PVcholorcl 

don,,  wa.  .ouched'Crhr;:."^  'L^^n',  SrritMT^'H^  T 

-.1,  Plain.  K„t  to  .top  herui^n";hr..r«yorwhict'':x'„; 
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cent  when  taken  abstractly  or  in  itself,  becomes  sin 
.n  the  w,  1  of  man.  It  is  most  true  that  in  this  there 
are  mfimte  vanetaes  of  kind  and  degree.  It  is  most 
true  that  some  men  are  so  involved  in  the  evil  of  the 
world  that  ,t  is  only  by  a  convulsion,  a  radical  and 
catastrophic  spiritual  change,  that  they  enter  into  the 
Christian  hfe;  while  others  have  been  so  brought  up 
m  Christian  homes  that  they  have  never  felt  them- 
selves outside  of  the  church,  never  felt  themselves 

uZth  r.  •'''"^'°'"  °'  ^°^'  ''"^  have  entered 
upon  the  Christian  consciousness  as  morning  deepens 
nto  day.  And  it  is  most  true  that  such  homes  are  at 
this  hour  the  deepest  need  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  the  general  society  of  mankind.    But  when  all 

•t»ndt  and  without  r.«rd  to^rLr,!  ^^         '  objection,  uken  a.  it 

.pprehend.  the  whoIeTdtioV^arh..  w'n  w"'^'''"' ."'''''=•"'  "^'■ 
the  fundamenui  faith  hoVh  „*  •  .V  °  ^'°"  "»•  ''  "■  "e  lay. 
that  realit,  i.TJ^'e  ^  tern  a  iluh  v ";'  '"^  °'  ''"  "°'"«'"  «'* 
cated.  And  that  unfty  th«' ll^L  /i"'"  '.''»«""«U3'  "  being  vindi- 
Crete;  that  U.  it  takai  „  th!  who !  T"°^  "  ""'  "»»™«  •»"»  """ 
content  of  th'e  world"  IL^'aT cour«  'Tt't^'J'"^^'  «"  ""o" 
nne.  not  about  freedom,  but  about  toe  We^Lr'  "'  *.°.  *  *"""=• 
la  often,  and  very  uncriticallr  Xn  «  L  t  V"  *"  ^^'  "•>«* 
l«ic  Tiew  of  timZ    The  fwt  Ihft  ?[  ,TT"  °*  ""'•*=  »>»  «•«■ 

'or  by  the  riew  til"  tte  only  'wer  o"""'  *"'"'"•  "'  ^^  '"  •~''«»t 
wch  a  thin,  a.  rworid  Tth  .  w  F"""'^'  *"  •*»  «"■«  Po««ble 
.nd  not  a  Le.  ofTi:trnt'ed'SiVr«''SLr  "  1"'  -"'<• 
•  con«Hou«e..  which,  knowing  per^ert^^tt  o^  t^o^  '"""l"""*"! 
conne  and  content  of  time  present  te^  n  .^  ,^*'  ^  *^'  "''»'« 
120-124.  supr,).    In  otheTwordt   th,    I  *""•  '"'""'°»  <««  PP- 

realise  account  which  ma^eV  tol  a  ^rt  T  •  "^l  °'  *""*  "  "<"  «" 
holding  both  God  w,d  man  (whid.  U  1^71,  I  '°'».'P«'Oent  container. 
Rather,  time  a.  a  con,^te  hT«li  t  the^Lr""  '"^''  ?"•  ''''•°""'>- 
content,  of  eternity.  Eternity  Y.  time  ut„"o^'«'"'"' •  *■■'  '""'' 
M  «  whole.  To  say  that  (L',  vT-,.!  j  .^  PO«ei.e»  it;  that  it, 
or  complete  Intuit"'.  7.  o^/t^'?,"*''?'"  °'  "»  T"'"  '»  "  ««™*I 
.       to  lay  that  God  know*  reality  perfectly  where 
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this  IS  said,  the  fact  remains  that  by  nature  there  is 
that  m  us  which  we  must  overcome  in  an  overcoming 
so  radical  as  to  constitute  a  new  birth.     For  some 
men,  in  God's  strange  way,  the  tragedy  is  unspeak- 
ably prof  ounder  and  more  appalling  than  for  others; 
but  in  Its  greater  or  lesser  measure  it  comes  upon 
us  all.    The  very  order  of  the  world  in  which  we 
enter  upon  our  moral  being  is  such  that  the  tendency 
to  sin  is  an  original  tendency  of  us  all.    And  not  a 
mere  abstract     -  tency-that  were  no  serious  matter- 
but  a  tendency     jnfirmed  and  made  actual  in  habit 
and  instinct,  in  wild  passion  or  self-seeking  disposition, 
before  as  individuals  we  reach  moral  accountability 

^  men  know  it  only  Imperfectly  and  progreMiTely.     ThU  whole  yiew 
of  time  IS,  in  f»ct,  a  special  side  of  what  is  ezDrLanl  in  »!.  !L.      i 

UeTl,*""  ""^  ••  ""  ^"^'^^  S^^"  i.  Ab^te  Sp^l^t"]^ 
the  preposterous  sense  that  He  is  independent  of  the  relatio\uta  which 

iTZ?"-  -°*  '^'  ,^l»  ^«  *""«*  »*  H»  own  relationsfis  the\S^ 
i«:T"c^nrt.W°'  ""  """■  ""•  ■"""  ^'"^^  ""  -'"  -"'^ 

Such"!  iJ!!^*'!.''*  !*"•  'T"  "*•  '•"•"  O"*^''"  «*  *'««<>»«  open. 
f„  ^L^^  •  "!"•.'•  '^'^^^  '**  "Itofether  unaToidable  doctrine^t 
to  God  time  >s  a  smgle  whole;  else  God  U  not  God-*--^  content  of  ttae 
to  some  extent  escape.  Him.     But  Uie  quertloc     -     r      eed^  L  tt! 

tte  Jift  ""•""'  ^*  ""«*  """^  »'  freedom' -ta^^whkh 
self,  so  that  morUIy  he  "has  life  in  himself  «,d  is  to  him«lf  «  once 
tZJ!"Sat'"iJ"^*  ":  -*  they  what  Kant  caUed  'TawsTiLSlre"- 
taw^  that  is,  of  mechanical  action  as  distinct  from  the  spiritnal  or 
Weolojncal  action  which  leads  itself  on  by  conceptions  of  Sme^r 

^onw'  T*  ~°"«"^'  -y.  br  ideata?  To  anwrer  that  qJeaZ^ 
tte  only  way  u  to  examine  the  eridence.     In  such  examination  of  the 

J^JL  ofrl"^  '*^"  1'  '"■•  "  ^  """  i"*  «*«»  »o  PO"*  o-t,  mTy 
S^..  '"""'nr  .re  needed  If  the  inrestintion  U  eren  to  begin  taU 
Jdequate:  not  only  pflrcholocr,  but  metaphysic  «,d  theoloo-  fato  tt*! 
liowerer,  I  need  not  go  farther;  the  one  point  here  «  tawe  being  tt« 
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Uul   ^^Tu""  "°  '■'"^''^  °^  ""y  P^'-^'y  human 
I»fe  m  which  that  tendency  has  not  been  in  some 

measure  realised.    There  are  no  exceptions;  sin.  Ty 
natures  way.  passes  upon  all  mankind. 

s.on-above  all.  the  New  Testament-is  full  of  the 
recognition  of  this  saddest  and  hardest  of  all  the 
facts  of  our  experience.  To  the  New  Testament,  man 
IS  lost  m  sin;  God's  way  with  man  is  essentially  i  way 
of  salvation.  Saint  Paul,  in  statements  that  are  cruel 
until  the  cruelty  of  his  universal  condemnation  passes 
over  mto  magnificence  of  hope-Saint  Paul  shuts  up 
all  men  m  sm;  he  views  mankind  as  one  in  sin.  as 

need,  be  Uw.  of  n,,^^^nJ^t,\^'  erent.  present  i„  it  „„« 
the  completene-  of  th.  Hi^-^^^^'    °  WPPOK.  in  other  word.,  that 
the  worldTrjrU'j  ^J  unSJ^r"*"'".."'  ""  '"""'  '»'»''«  ^ 
e-e-ti-  Hfe  l-V^i,"'  «dT;reT„«'   m;","'",'""  -"  "° 

r  ht  ^.,t»r"  --  -.  -  rr:  t'le/r-.rt:: 
not'orth"rsrofir:3r»X";  v::^^^  r-  r--"" 

"on  ia  theM  lecture.  ..  ,  who  e      wL  fcliT      .  °"°  "'  *"*«* 

other  in  the  «,ci.l  order  whfch  we  ^fl  "^l  ^'°'  "*''**•  *°  »°«  *»• 
Hon  of  finite  .oirit.  t«  „J!        .r  ***  «>i»er.e;  whether  the  reU- 

the  A^£  St  v,u°:'':;;ch';''t:rr'T'"'^"  *-^- 

or^nic:  .  word  which  in  ZL^lj^^u'^^'  »^,  "»«  "«"•'> 
teition  rather  than  a  .Utement  How  in!!  ?  ~nTejrin,  a  m*. 
in  quertion  that  word  wotJd  ^   i(^v   '"'"f""**  »»  ""e  reUtion  here 

that  to  anyone  Z  h„  en^^n.^  ^e  j^r^tj  ""' ""  '*•  *'«««'«» 
.b«,tate  and  ultimate  idS-^>tT  JIT,.  ''  °!^  «««fin«l_a 
under  condition,  of  time  and  ^JLrfl^  '     '  *•«'«»  be  made 

n-echanica."  (,  a02,;  ."^.-M'Xlt;"; r«SL^  "*•-'  "'' 


(ill 
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having  a  solidarity  in  sin,  so  that  whatever  judgment 
or  whatever  grace,  waits  upon  sin.  all  mankind  is 
gathered  together  under  it.    But  there  is  no  need  to 
cite  the  New  Testament  evidence  in  detail;  it  is  enough 
that  the  Son  of  Man  knew  Himself  as  being  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.    Let  me  how- 
ever, m  connexion  with  that,  stop  for  a  moment  upon 
a  contrast,  old  but  perennially  instructive.     We  saw 
that  if  God  is  to  fulfil  Himself  in  a  life  of  communion 
with  His  children,  these  must  (however  gradually) 
be  made  free,  and  so  must  have  at  least  the  abstract 
possibility  of  good  and  evil.    But  what  we  have  just 
seen  is  that  with  such  an  abstract  possibility  we  cannot 
stop;  It  IS  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the 
matter.    There  is,  however,  a  type  of  thinking  which 
does  stop  at  that  point,    h  sees  a  man,  a  free  being 
over  agamst  God,  standing  in  a  reasonably  fair  and 
open  field,  and  making  in  that  field  his  choice;  so  that 
when  the  choice  is  once  made  and  settled,  man  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  the  fini.1  =.nd  absolutely 
correct  divine  judgment  upon  it.    Such  a  view,  when 
.t  appears  as  plain  Deism,  we  all  repudiate;  giving 
due  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  sturdy  morality  which 
often  went  along  with  it,  but  pointing  out  that  it 
knows  virtually  nothing  of  the  great  New  Testament 
doctrines  of  sin  and  grace-in  other  words,  comes 
only  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Christian  consciousness; 
falls  thus  short  because  of  a  primary  defect  of  appre- 
hension, a  failure  to  know  the  heart  of  man  as  it  is 
a  failure  to  grasp  the  actual  facts  of  man's  experience 
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and  history.  The  trouble  is  that  the  view  which  we 
repudiate  often  conies  creeping  back  into  our  own 
theology.  To  take  what  is  virtually  a  Deistic  view  of 
Oods  judgment  upon  our  sin.  and  then  to  turn  to  a 
legal  theory  of  atonement  as  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  hopeless  difficulties  thus  created,  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  to  guard  against  of  all  the  mistakes  to  which 
Christian  theologians  are  exposed. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  with  experience  as 
present  and  historical  fact  that  we  are  concerned;  it 
.s  because  it  sets  actual   fact  of  experience  out  in 
clear  light  that  I  have  referred  in  this  connexion  to 
the  New  Testament.     Whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not 
one  thing  the  New  Testament  prima  facie  is:  it  is 
(what  Deism  is  not)  a  profound  recognition  of  the 
actual  constitution  of  our  experience.     It  interprets 
us  men  to  ourselves;  and  thereby  it  has  determined 
the  course  of  our  history  upon  the  earth.    But  let  me 
carry  this  one  step  farther.     Among  the  doctrinal 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  none 
like  experience  and  history;  there  have  in  fact  been 
few  deeper-or  sadder-obstacles  to  the  vivid  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  habit  shown 
by  many  of  its  sincerest  believers,  of  falling  into  panic 
whenever    experience,    whenever    history,    whenever 
science,  draws  near.    We  have  already  had  to  notice 
a  scientific  opinion  for  which  there  is  much  evidence- 
that  the  long  natural  history  of  man,  before  man  was 
as  yet  a  self-judging  moral  spirit,  prepared  for  him 
a  fateful  inheritance;  an  inheritance  of  many-sided 
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instinct  and  appetite,  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  life 
upon  the  earth-without  it  mankind  would  perish  in 

and  often  of  fearfia  moral  loss.  But  not  to  ^ell 
^n  upon  that,  let  me  turn  to  a  second  chapter  of 
Uiese  modern  studies.  Modem  historical  science,  as 
t  slow  y  roUs  back  the  darkness  that  once  lay  over 
Ae  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  human  civilisation 
deepens  with  every  successive  day  the  impression  that' 
what  was  described  a  moment  ago  in  the  "small  let- 

evil,  before  he  has  come  to  anything  that  can  be  caUed 
developed  reason  and  developed  wiU.  so  that  the  devel- 
oping w,ll  in  confirming,  as  to  some  extent  it  must 
Its  own  natural  content  and  disposition,  becomes  in 
greater  or  lesser  measure  a  sinful  will-has  taken 
place  also  in  the  "lai^  letters"  of  the  history  of  the 
race.    It  ,s  a  feart.  i  vision  opens  before  us.  as  the 
soaal  order  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  now  in 
existence  ,s  investigated;  and  as.  in  the  earlier  liter- 
ature and  customs  of  the  races  that  have  borne  the 
world  s  highest  civilisations,  survivals  are  found  of 
a  smiilar  order  of  life.    Simply  to  say  that  it  is  an 
order  of  besbality  is  to  miss  the  point.    It  is  something 
unspeakably  more  awful  than  mere  bestiality.   It  is  thi 
state  of  mankind  which  has  been  described  by  sayme 
that  Its  members  have  the  reason  of  children,  but  the 
passions  of  grown  men.    Reason  has  dawned,  and  in 
Its  dawn  has  broken  up  that  old  complete  control  of 
instinct  which  kept  the  animal  races,  each  in  its  own 
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kind,  from  a  mere  chaos  of  natural  passion  and  from 
that  swift  selr-destruction  of  the  race  which  in  such 
chaos  of  natural  passion  is  inevitable.    The  natural 
inhibitions  of  instinct  are  no  longer  a  final  power— 
they  no  longer  work  unfailingly  like  laws  of  nature; 
the  chaos  of  natural  passion  has  come;  or  rather,  it 
is  now  a  possibility,  and  the  possibility  would  be  real- 
ised were  it  not  that  the  new  principle— reason  or  self- 
consciousness-which  wrought  the  beginning  of  the 
ruin,  works  also  the  beginning  of  the  cure.    Human 
society  is  saved  from  self-destruction  by  that  first  of 
the  social  works  of  reason  known  to  the  student  of 
history;  the  arising  of  an  ironclad  body  of  custom 
which  saves  human  society  from  self-destruction,  by 
a  most  rigid  regulation  of  a  few  of  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  elements  of  social  life.    It  is  an  order  of 
life  which  has  risen  above  the  animal;  but  has,  as  yet, 
nothing  of  the  achieved  glory  of  the  spiritual.    That 
IS  why  a  modem  man,  with  the  spiritual  and  religious 
causes  of  human  civilisation  deep  in  his  heart,  revolts 
m  horror  from  it,  as  he  does  not  revolt  from  the 
merely  and  guiltlessly  animal;  revolts  in  horror  from 
It  even  though  he  can  trace  the  social  necessities  in 
which  its  customs  arose;  can  see  in  those  primitive 
marriage  customs  a  dawning  of  reason  as  a  power 
of   social   organisation;   can    see   in   all   that   dark 
superstition-those  hideous  devices  to  meet  hideous 
fears— a  dawning  of  reason  as  a  religious  principle. 
Undeniably  it  was  a  step  upward;  but  that  race 
bears  a  fearful  burden,  and  carries  forward  with 
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to  be  led  through  such  stages.  The  hideousneL  o 
those  manners  and  those  morals-what  an  abominable 
history  u  was  for  the  spirit  of  man  to  have  come  up 
through.  And  with  what  profound  power  it  must 
have  done  for  the  collective  race  of  Tan  wh  tZ 
comes   perpetually   to   light   in   the   individual   hfe 

mat    ofTh"  *''  '"'"^"  ^°"''  '"  ''^'  -^  -^-y.' 
Sst  r  '"''*'"'*'    ''*™^""^    sub-consciousiy 

hab  ts.  that  now  we  wrestle  with  in  agony  as  our  sin 
It  is  not  that  these  historical  studies  and  hypotheses 

Hence"!  VTf^^^"^'^  ^"°""^  °^  humrex" 
nence  and  of  the  sin  which  is  in  human  experience. 

anoth  ^^'^  '""'  °'  ""  ''  "°*  "^*"'--'  P-«^n;  but 
another  and  a  profounder  power,  which  grows  in 
wamonness  refinement,  in  cruelty,  as  cilsatio„ 
grows  The  deepest  root  of  sin  is  selfishness ;  and  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  social  history  " 
man  does  not  constitute  an  adequate  empirical  account 
of  how  the  prmciple  of  selfishness  has  come  to  be 
bound  up  w.th  and  involved  in,  the  very  character  o1 

hasco;:td  r^  '°"  '""^  ^"-"  -^-idua 

el  of*     IT"":  '"'  """  ^°°^  ^'•°"'  *he  common 
good  of  mankmd.  and  thus  to  introduce  into  the  life 

the  r'trV      "°?"'  P""^'P'^  °^  disorganisation 
the  roo   and  prmcple  which  issues  in  the  separation 

God.    But  those  studies  go  some  distance,  they  furnish 
some  steps,  in  such  a  genetic  and  empiricafac^oTnt 
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And  even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  proportion  of 
topics,  I  dwell  upon  those  contributions  of  natural 
and    anthropological    science    to    theology.      It    has 
been,  one  does  not  know  whether  to  say  our  great 
folly  or  our  great  misfortune,  to  regard  such  studies 
as  hostile  to  the  New  Testament.    But  so  far  from 
this  modem  scientific  faith  about  the  empirical  course 
of  man's  history,  and  the  ancient  New  Testament  faith 
about  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man— so  far  from 
these  being  hostile  faiths,  they  are  correlative  and  mu- 
tually supporting.    The  New  Testament  is  concerned 
with  the  result :  mankind  is  lost  in  sin— the  mission  of 
its  Lord  is  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  That 
is  the  thing  which  for  religion  is  here  and  now  impor- 
tant.    But  those  scientific  and  historical  inquiries— 
though  their  authors  intended  no  such  contribution- 
furnish  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment an  insight  into  some  of  the  empirical  factors  and 
forces  through  whose  working  that  result  has  come  to 
hold  true  for  every  adult  human  will.    The  light  is  little 
enough  indeed;  but  in  this  desperate  problem  every 
gleam  of  light  is  to  be  welcomed.    In  any  case  we  must 
keep  clear  to  ourselves  that  the  three  great  points  of 
view  are  correlative  and  not  hostile:  that  of  science 
and  history,  dealing  empirically  with  the  genetic  pro- 
cess of  the  "making  of  man";  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, concerned  immediately  and  practically  with  the 
result— a  race  lost  in  sin;  that  of  theology  and  phil- 
osophy inquiring  into  the  relation  of  all  this  long 
natural  and  social  process,  and  of  all  this  its  sad  result, 
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to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God-the  nature  «,d 
purpose  which,  we  must  believe,  animate  all  that  crea- 
tive activity  by  which  the  history  of  the  world  is  made 
possible. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument.  The  first  point  in 
|t  was  that  without  a  freedom  of  man-and  Zc.  at 
least  the  abstract  possibility  of  sin-the  divine  purpose 

rLtr.^r""" '"•"""•  But  the  point  noJltre 
us  is  that  God  imparts  our  freedom  to  us  in  such  a 
way-by  such  a  creative  method-that  by  the  time 

^^h.  ".^',^J"''  *"^  '""^"^  <=«>*'*  of  the  whole 
problem.    "Could  not/'  we  ask  in  the  agony  of  our 

wuls.  as  we  alternately  clinf  to  and  shrink  away  from 
the  sm  which  is  ourselves,  the  evil  which  has  been  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  now  is  in  us  as  a  very  self 
of  oursdves-in  us  as  a  self  of  our^^lves.  and  in  the 
world  a.  a  principle  which  makes  whole  areas  of 
human  society  to  be  a  horror  of  suffering,  a  horror 
of  undeanness-"could  no:  God  have  given  us  free- 
dom  m  any  other  way  than  this  way,  which  seems  to 
defeat  the  very  gift  that  is  given?"    Granted  that  our 
life  must  have  a  centre  in  itself  if  it  is  to  be  truly  and 
deq>ly  a  life  of  communion  and  co-operation  with 
God;  granted  that  we  must  in  a  certain  high  sense  be 
masters  of  ourselves  and  authors  of  our  own  fate  if 
we  are  to  be  children  of  God ;  why  should  we  be  led  to 
such  possession  and  mastery  of  ourselves  through  a  his- 
tory which  so  taints  us  to  the  heart  that  to  all  eternity 
life  can  never  seem  quite  right  again ;  never  seem  again 
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quite  clean  or  sweet  ?   Why  must  God's  conununication 
of  Himself  as  the  soul  of  man  swing  down  through 
so  low  an  arc  of  nature  and  natural  passion?    Why 
must  the  conditions  of  our  life  be  such  that  mankind 
has  had  tv  pass  through  the  revolting  moral  systems 
of  primitive  man ;  and  why  such  that  each  individual 
man,  in  his  own  age  and  station,  must  make  his  way 
up  through  a  similar  process— involving  in  many  ^ 
a  horror  of  moral  taint  unspeakably  worse  than  a..y 
inheritance  of  the  passions  of  primitive  man?    Would 
it  not  have  been  far  more  God-like,  if  God  in  commu- 
nicating  Himself   and   making   possible   a   spiritual 
society  and  a  spiritual  history,  had  made  us  such  that, 
not  as  passive,  not  as  moral  puppets,  not  as  modes  of 
the  divine  substance,  but  as  free  spirits  answering  in 
the  energies  of  their  own  free  life  to  the  grace  of  God, 
we  could  have  maintained  unsullied  the  being  that 
God  gave,  and  unbroken  the  communion  with  Him 
that  He  intended?   As  it  is,  every  individual  man  now 
upon  the  earth  jias  entered  into  the  tragedy  of  free 
will  before  he  has  attained  the  reality  of  free  will 
itself.    But  could  we  not  have  been  made  free  in  such 
a  way,  that  if  the  tragedy  of  freedom  came  upon  us, 
it  would  at  any  rate  come  only  after  we  had  entered 
into  the  reality  of  freedom,  and  by  our  own  choice 
brought  the  tragedy  upon  our  heads? 

He  is  a  hard  man  who  can  keep  his  mind  from  this 
cry  of  souls  that  loathe  the  evil  in  which  at  the  very 
dawn  of  their  moral  consciousness  they  find  them- 
selves entangled;  this  cry  of  souls  that  feel  the  life 
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they  have  from  God  to  have  undergone  before  they 
could  control  it  an  irremediable  disaster  and  ruin   a 
tamt  so  abhorrent  that  eternity  upon  eternity  of  pure 
and  high  achievement  would  not  wash  out  the  hateful 
stam.    Yet  the  theologian  can  scarcely  do  other  than 
insist  on  distinguishing  two  questions,  and  on  con- 
fining  theology  chiefly  to  one  of  them.    The  one  ques- 
tion is;  Taking  the  order  and  the  history  of  our  life 
as  these  actually  are,  can  we  see  a  divine  idea  and  pur- 
pose m  them?    That  is  the  question  to  which  the  theo- 
logian must  in  the  main  keep  himself.    The  other  ques- 
tion is:  Granted  that  God  in  creation  is  realising  an 
Idea  or  purpose,  why  did  He  not  take  some  better  and 
less  pamful  way  of  realising  it?    If  He  would  give 
us  freedom,  why  must  He  develop  it  gradually  in  us 
in  such  a  way  that,  alike  as  individuals  and  as  a  race 
we  are  entangled  in  evil  before  we  can  resist  it?    It 
IS  not  fair  to  say,  indeed,  that  questions  of  this  second 
type  are  altogether  useless;  sometimes  the  putting  of 
them  leads  inairectly  or  by  suggestion  toward  light 
But,  as  a  rule,  questions  concerning  what  might  have 
been  if  things  were  not  what  they  actually  are,  cannot 
usefully  take  a  leading  place.    What  the  theologian, 
the  student  of  philosophy,  the  man  of  science,  all  alike 
have  to  do  is  to  take  the  facts  of  experience  as  they 
are,  and  try  to  give  the  best  account  of  them  possible 
And  for  the  theologian,  giving  the  best  possible  account 
of  facts  means  seeing  in  them  the  realisation  of  a 
divine  purpose  and  in  that  sense  a  self-fulfilment  of 
'-^.    It  may  be  there  are  created  beings,  free,  and 
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yet  not  subject  in  our  way  to  moral  development. 
Mediaeval  theologians  thought  so,  and  attempted  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  such  beings;  but  what  they  really 
discussed  under  that  head  was  a  nature  involved  in 
our  own  present  experience;  the  nature  of  the  pure 
or  absolute  reason  implied  in  the  development  of  rea- 
son in  us.  The  theologian  must  take  human  life  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  has  been  in  its  past  course  upon  the  earth ; 
and  taking  it  so,  he  must  penetrate  as  he  can  into  the 
relation  of  its  fundamental  order,  its  fundamental  con- 
stitution and  conditions,  to  God  and  to  the  creative 
activity  and  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

We  must  face  our  difficulty,  then,  as  it  stands.  God's 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  man,  so  we  must  continue 
to  say,  is  such  that  for  the  realisation  of  it  man  must 
be  made  free,  and  sin  and  righteousness,  therefore, 
both  possible.  But  the  way  in  which  God  actually  does 
communicate  to  man  the  capabilities  of  a  free  spirit 
is  such  that  the  scale  is  toppled  toward  sin ;  for  it  is 
such  that  when  men  come  to  the  age  of  developed  will, 
they  are  already  involved  in  evil  in  this  deepest  of  all 
senses,  that  they  have  its  impulses  within  them  as  part 
of  their  own  nature;  and  this  nature,  being  acted  out 
and  confirmed  in  will,  becomes  sin.  And  thus  the 
human  world  comes  to  stand  in  sin,  and  sin  is  in  it  as 
a  universal;  that  is  to  say,  a  principle  of  the  whole 
historical  and  social  order  of  mankind,  so  that  there 
is  a  unity  and  solidarity  of  mankind  in  sin.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  either  from  a  general  consideration 
of  the  order  of  our  life,  or  from  the  observation  of 
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empirical  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
coine  to  adult  life-the  life  of  developed  intelligence 
and  w,U-untouched  with  sin.  And  that  not  merely 
m  the  sense  that  all  men  must  suflFer  the  eflfects  of  the 
sm  that  is  in  the  world;  but  in  the  deeper  sense  that, 
with  whatever  variations  of  degree,  they  receive  sin 
as  a  prmciple  of  the  will. 

Appalling  as  this  difficulty  is.  there  is  one  refuge 
from  ,t  which  we  must  not  take.    We  must  not  view 
the  essential  order  of  our  life,  the  order  of  the  world 
m  which  we  enter  upon  our  moral  being,  as  from  God's 
point  of  view  indifferent  or  accidental.    To  do  that— 
to  leave  God  and  God's  plan  out  of  the  explanation  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  our  life,  the  essential  consti- 
tution of  our  world-is  that  worst  of  atheism,  the 
atheism  which  masks  itself  under  religious  names,  and 
seeks  to  honour  God  by  ascribing  the  mastery  of  the 
world  to  some  other  power.    Having  come  to  the  belief 
that  the  only  creation  worthy  of  God.  the  only  creation 
m  which  there  can  be  a  real  self-fulfilment  of  God  is 
a  creation  of  beings  capable  of  coming,  soon  or  late 
mto  communion  with  Him  in  the  things  which  are  His 
moral  nature  and  thus  of  forming,  with  Him.  the  social 
order  of  a  divine  family;  and  having  seen  that  such 
a  creation  involves  the  giving  of  freedom  to  man;  we 
must  now   further  believe  that  the  particular  way 
which  God  takes  of  communicating  to  man  his  being 
as  a  free  spirit-namely,  all  this  strange  history,  one 
side  of  which  is  that  natural  passions,  and  many  pro- 
cesses and  :nstincts  of  the  life  below  reason,  are  taken 
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up  into  a  rational  soul,  and  in  that  soul  become  at  once 
the  basis  of  a  practical  life  and  an  infinite  moral  dan- 
ger—is no  mere  accident,  no  mere  matter  of  an  indif- 
ferent divine  wiU,  arbitrarily  and  extemaUy  creative, 
flinging  humanity  for  no  snecial  reason,  and  hence 
with  incredible  cruelty,  inio  the  long  tragedy  of  its 
struggle  upon  the  earth.    Rather  there  must  be  some 
divine  necessity  in  it;  I  do  not  mean  any  mechanical 
necessity,  but  the  necessity  of  a  divinely  reasonable 
plan,  seeing  an  end  worthy  of  God  to  be  realised  and 
this  as  the  true  way  of  its  reaUsation;  the  necessity 
which  means  that  the  given  procedure— the  procedure 
vhich  we  human  beings  know  as  the  order  and  the 
tragedy  of  our  life— is  no  accident,  no  fatalism,  no 
arbitrarily  chosen  way,  but  on  the  contrary  is  rooted 
in  the  central  and  essential  deep  as  of  God's  wisdom 
so  of  His  love. 

From  that  there  is  for  the  Christian  theologian- 
nay,^  surely,    for   any    thoughtful    man- no    escape. 
God's  strange  way  in  the  constituting  of  the  world 
and  in  the  making  of  man  cannot  be  accidental  to  God 
Himself.    It  must  have  in  it  some  necessity  of  divine 
reasonableness  and  divine  purpose.    And  when  from 
the  point  of  view  of  such  a  belief  we  look  upon  the 
world  of  our  experience,  there  dawn  upon  us  innu- 
merable particular  insights  which  do  not  "prove"  the 
belief,  indeed— it  cannot  be  proved— but  which  do 
exemplify  it  and  make  it  more  convincing.     These 
are  the  insights,  dwelt  upon  directly  or  indirectly  by 
Christian  writers  of  every  age,  into  the  disciplinary 
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power  alike  of  physical  and  of  moral  suflFering.    The 
soul  draws  its  larger  life  from  the  cruelties  of  nature, 
from  the  shadow  of  death,  from  the  grief  of  separa- 
tion between  souls  that  love  one  another,  from  tempta- 
tion and  the  vigil  against  it,  from  the  struggle,  never 
coming  upon  the  earth  to  final  victory,  against  gigantic 
powers  of  evil  that  seem  to  trample  down  the  world. 
But  there  is  more  than  that.    At  this  point  one  su- 
preme   consideration,    central    to    Christian   thought 
from  its  commencement,  becomes  relevant;  relevant  in 
so  fundamental  a  sense,  that  any  discussion  of  the 
problem  now  before  us  which  does  not  culminate  in 
this  consideration  cannot  properly  be  called  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  at  all.  Before  turning  to  it,  however, 
I  must  point  out  that  one  further  step  is  possible  in 
the  statement  of  the  question  itself;  a  step  to  which 
many  a  soul  has  in  its  agony  been  driven.    God's  way 
of  constituting  the  world  cannot,  so  we  have  said,  be 
accidental  to  God  Himself;  cannot  be  external  or  for- 
eign to  Him ;  so  that  the  world  must  have  in  God  a 
ground  of  necessity  for  being  constituted  the  way  it  is 
constituted.    But  for  many  a  man— for  many  a  Chris- 
tian man— the  trial  of  faith  is  too  hard.    The  way  in 
which  the  world  is  constituted ;  the  order  and  character 
of  its  history,  and  the  way  in  which  in  tliat  order  man- 
kind enters  upon  life;  and  all  that  has  thus  come  to 
be;  the  sin  that  is  a  very  part  of  ourselves;  the  social 
order  filled  with  self-perpetuating  wrong*— oppressive 
and  treacherous  cruelties  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  unspeakable  degradations  made  ineviteble  for 
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many  of  the  poor;  all  that  state  of  mankind  summed 
up  m   Saint   Paul's  terrible   words,  aU  the  revolt- 
ing history  which  lies  behind  that  state  of  humanity 
and  goes  we  know  not  how  far  in  making  it  possible;— 
if  such  a  perilous  order  of  the  world  and  so  fearful  a 
realisation  of  all  its  perils,  was  involved  in  the  divine 
creation,  would  it  not  have  been  better  if  God  had  not 
created  at  iu.      If  it  is  true  that  the  tragic  possibility 
of  good  or  evil,  obedience  or  disobedience,  sin  or  right- 
eousness.  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  and  idea  of 
the  only  kind  of  creation  that  is  worthy  of  God;  and 
if  it  is  further  true  that  the  possibility  of  sin  involved 
m  this,  was  to  be  no  mere  abstract  possibility,  but  one 
so  terribly  realised  in  the  life  of  the  earth  that  no  man 
bom  mto  that  life  could  escape  it;  then  is  creation 
really  worth  while?    Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
m  order  absolutely  to  prevent  sin,  for  God  not  to  have 
created  at  all  ? 

That  is  what  the  question  about  evil  comes  to,  when 
we  consider,  not  some  imaginary  situation,  but  the 
situation  in  which  we  human  beings  actually  are  in- 
volved, and  the  experience  which  is  actually  our  life. 
The  answer  to  it  must  b-  the  answer  from  God's  point 
of  view;  for  both  the  creating  itself,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sinful  created  worid,  are  God's  action 
and  God's  responsibility— though  not  God's  respon- 
sibility in  a  sense  which  leaves  us  no  responsibility. 
It  may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  attain  to  answers 
from  God's  point  of  view.  With  the  reverence  toward 
God  and  with  the  sense  of  the  frailty  of  human 
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thought,  implied  in  such  an  objection,  every  sensible 
man  will  wish  to  associate  himself.    But  the  objection 
itself,  as  an  expression  of  Agnosticism— even  though 
it  be  the  implicit  Agnosticism  of  the  too  hasty  advo- 
cate of  God,  destroying  the  foundations  of  religion  in 
his  anxiety  to  vindicate  God  against  man— cannot  pass 
unchallenged.    Against  it  one  must  urge  that  in  ulti- 
mate analysis  the  true  answer  to  any  problem  whatso- 
ever, practical  or  theoretical,  is  an  answer  from  God's 
point  of  view.    The  human  mind,  in  virtue  of  its  origin, 
is  the  potentiality  of  such  answers;  toward  such  an- 
swers the  long  and  struggling  development  of  human 
insight  and  human  goodness,  whether  in  science  or 
morality  or  religion,  is  a  movement.    The  declaration 
that  the  divine  point  of  view  is  unattainable  by  man 
involves,  for  instance,  the  declaration  that  the  right- 
eousness of  God  is  inaccessible  to  man  except  in  ways 
which  leave  man  no  longer  a  free  spirit  and  his  right- 
eousness therefore  of  no  value  to  God.    And  to  the 
question  now  before  us  the  answer  is,  in  one  sense, 
very  plain:  the  fact  that  God  actually  has  created, 
shows  that  from  the  divine  point  of  view  creation  is 
preferable  to  non-creation.    Yet  such  a  statement  is 
the  form  rather  than  the  matter  of  an  answer.     It 
gives  a  decision  without  showing  the  articulation  and 
inner  reason  of  it,  and  hence  serves  better  to  close 
a  discussion,  or  to  silence  an  opponent,  than  to  convey 
real  enlightenment.    Let  us  turn  rather  to  a  considera- 
tion which  has  in  it  no  such  logical  compulsion,  but, 
I  think,  very  real  enlightenment.     To  the  question 
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whether,  when  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  society  in- 
volved such  an  appalling  natural  and  moral  history,  it 
would  not  have  been  better  if  God  had  not  created  at 
all,  there  rises  up  in  every  wholesome  man's  heart  an 
answer  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  question.    From  all 
that  is  deepest  and  best  in  himself,  he  swiftly  con- 
cludes to  the  attitude  of  God.    And  specially  from 
two  things.    First,  with  all  the  moral  handicap  under 
which  he  began  his  life,  and  with  all  the  tragic  possi- 
bilities of  good  and  evil  in  his  actions  and  decisions 
he  still  would  choose  his  life  rather  than  non-exist- 
ence; he  recalcitrates  against  the  very  thought  of  the 
absolute  extinction  of  his  own  free  being.    And  the 
man  who,  in  that  deep  sense,  clings  to  life,  cannot 
consistently  give  his  voice  for  the  opinion  that  from 
any  point  of  view,  God's  or  man's,  nothingness  with 
the  absence  of  evil  would  have  been  better  that  crea- 
tion, with  evil  in  it  for  men  to  overcome;  not  petty 
evil  for  petty  wrestlers,  but  gigantic  and  appalling 
evjl,  for  the  overcoming  of  which  and  in  the  over- 
coming of  which  men  must  become  like  Cod  Him- 
self and  rise  to  a  strength  like  God's  own  strength; 
coming  to  be  the  heroic  and  conquering  sons  of  God, 
yet  kept  in  humility  because  to  overcome  evil  they  had 
first  to  overcome  themselves,  and  to  live  unto  God 
they  had  first  to  die  unto  themselves.    But  secondly, 
if  to  that  man  the  power  were  somehow  given,  guilt- 
lessly to  save  the  infant  children  in  his  home,  by  an 
mstant  and  final  annihilation  of  their  being,   froni 
the  terrible  possibilities  of  good  and  evil,  of  right- 
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eousness  and  sin,  that  wait  upon  them  as  the  hidden 
energies  and  passions  of  their  nature  unfold,  his  deci- 
sion would  be  the  most  swiftly  made  of  all  human 
decisions.  For  his  children  who  are  guiltless  now, 
but  can  by  no  possibility  remain  guiltless  if  they  go 
forward  into  the  years,  he  would  choose  life. 

So  far,  then,  there  is  some  light  upon  this  last  and 
most  terrible  of  the  problems  of  our  experience.     I 
do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  that  light. 
No  man  can  look  upon  the  brutalities  and  cruelties 
of  this  world,  upon  the  deep  injustice  oi  our  social 
and  industrial  order,  upon  individuals  and  classes  that 
are  ghastly  wrecks  of  humanity,  upon  the  established 
ways  of  strong  men  to  wealth  and  power,  of  which 
such   wrecking  of   humanity   is   the   inevitable   out- 
come—no man  can  look  upon  these  without  feeling 
himself  well-nigh  driven  to  silence.    But  the  theolo- 
gian always  must  remember  that  theology  is  the  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  religion:  and  what  religion 
means  is  precisely  this,  that  men  have  faced  the  things 
which  seem  fitted  to  drive  them  to  despair,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  things  they  have  not  despaired,  have 
not  doubted  of  God,  have  not  been  driven  to  that 
silence  which  is  the  only  serious  one,  the  silence  of 
heart  and  of  hope.    To  be  religious  at  all  means  to 
hold,  whether  with  dear  consciousness  or  no,  to  the 
faith  that  in  all  His  works  God  is  both  supreme  and 
good;  and  in  the  power  of  that  faith  to  rise  above 
practical  hopelessness.    And  when  religious  men  would 
hastily  condemn  us  to  intellectual  or  scientific  hope- 
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lessness,  one  can  only  urge  what  already  has  been 
urged;  that  if  a  thing  is  practically  true,  is  the  supreme 
and  inspiring  truth  of  the  practical  life  (as  religious 
faith  is  to  religious  men),  it  cannot  be  scientifically 
false;  and  that  the  theologian  who  asserts  such  hope- 
lessness, and  then  proceeds  to  doctrines  of  grace  and 
salvation,  contradicts  himself  formally  as  well  as 
really. 


Two  steps  of  the  discussion  are  now  before  us.    In 
the  first  we  saw  that  any  creation  in  which  God  can 
fulfil  Himself  must  be  in  its  ultimate  outcome-must 
be  late  or  soon,  however  gradual  the  creative  pro- 
cess—a creation  of  free  spirits.     In  the  second  we 
turned  to  the  actual  process  in  which  God  is  commu- 
nicating such  free  being  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  found 
ourselves  in  presence  of  a  remarkable-nay,  an  appall- 
mg— natural  and  moral  history  whose  course  and  order 
are  such  that  man  enters  upon  his  life  of  moral  ac- 
countability already  involved  in  sin.    Standing  face  to 
face  with  that,  we  found  that  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  regard  creation,  terrible  as  its  facts  are,  as  never- 
theless God's  creation,  and  as  from  God's  own  point 
of  view  p  sferable  to  non-creation. 

But  those  two  steps  lead  us  to  a  third  step.  They 
cast  some  light  upon  the  question  why,  in  a  worid 
created  by  a  God  who  is  altogether  goodness,  sin  should 
be  not  merely  a  possibility,  but  a  thing  apparently  made 
mevitable,  as  a  quality  of  the  individual  will,  by  the 
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very  order  of  the  life  into  which  individual  men  are 
bom— the  very  way  in  which  the  individual  will  comes 
to  be  an  individual  will.    But  however  much  or  however 
little  light  they  bring,  they  form  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  discussion.    For  if  creation  in- 
volves such  tragic  possibilities,  and  these  are  only  too 
terribly  realised ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  God  crea- 
tion is  preferable  to  non-creation;  then— as  we  may 
say  in  our  human  way  of  putting  it,  in  which  we  bring 
forward  one  by  one  factors  that  to  God  are  present 
eternally,  present  totum  Jimii/— creation  itself  sets  a 
problem  for  God;  or  rather,  God  in  creating  sets  a 
further  problem  for  Himself.    Consider  the  situation. 
To  God  creation  is  preferable  to  non-creation ;  speak- 
ing not  from  any  mechanical  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  demands  of  God's  own  nature, 
creation  must  take  place.     Yet  it  involves  for  the 
created  not  merely  the  alternative  between  righteous- 
ness and  sin,  but  that  alternative  in  such  a  form  that 
for  man  at  the  banning  of  his  life  the  chances  are 
against  him;  alike  in  the  individual  and  the  race,  his 
will  takes  on  its  habits  and  tendencies  long  before  there 
can  be  any  union  in  him  of  developed  will  with  the 
developed  intelligence  that  has  clear  vision  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life  and  of  its  choices.    And  the  result  only  the 
long  ages  of  human  sorrow  and  human  repentance  can 
interpret;  only  the  degradation  and  the  mortal  agony 
of  all  this  world.    But  if  that  be  the  situation,  is  that 
situation  God's  last  word?    Must  there  not  be  some- 
thing more  than  all  that  in  the  order  of  the  worid— 
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the  order  of  natural  and  historical  conditions— which 
God  institutes  and  in  which  we  men  live  our  life  and 
work  out  its  issues?    Surely  there  can  bt  but  one  con- 
clusion.   The  world  is  God's  world;  we  are  His  chil- 
dren;  the  whole  existence  and  growth  of  our  expe- 
rience, including  all  our  power  of  asserting  ourselves 
in  good  and  in  evil,  is  possible  at  all  only  through  His 
communication  of  Himself.    So  that  the  sinful  asser- 
tion of  the  will  of  man,  while  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  fact,    it  takes  place  in  a  divinely  consti- 
tuted order,  whose  God  we  cannot  think  of  either  as 
an  absent,  or  as  a  defeated,  God.    He  did  not  make 
His  world  to  cast  it  away,  an  irremediably  tainted  thing. 
He  did  not  give  life  to  His  innumerable  children,  only 
in  order  that  they  might  be  led  to  defeat  the  purpose 
which  He  had  in  their  creation.    Sin,  then,  cannot  be 
the  ultimate  word  of  His  creative  work ;  neither  nature 
nor  freedom  nor  sin  can  be  that  ultimate  word.    In 
God's  relation  to  His  world,  and  in  His  administration 
of  it,  there  must  be  something  else;  and  that  something 
else  must  be,  in  the  experience  and  history  of  mankind, 
the  central  and  essential  thing,  only  in  relation  to  which 
can  either  nature  or  freedom  or  sin— or  anything  that 
is  in  man's  life— be  seen  in  its  true  meaning.    We  are 
driven  to  look  for  a  process  of  the  overcoming  of  sin ; 
a  process  instituted  divinely  and  eternally,  and  placed 
in  the  order  of  human  history  as  that  central  thing  by 
reference  to  which  every  constituent  factor  and  element 
in  human  experience  has  its  genuine  significance,  and 
apart  from  which  all  things  human  are  but  shadows 
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of  themselves,  if  not  shadows  that  mislead.    If  the  pos- 
sibility of  sin  is  involved  in  the  very  bringing  into  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  as  a  genuinely  spiritual  society; 
and  If  among  the  created  beings  there  is  a  race,  such 
as  that  of  man,  in  which  the  possibility  is  only  too 
sadly  and  only  too  certainly  realised,  so  that  sin  passes 
on  like  a  natural  inheritance  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion  and  thus  is  original  to  the  race:— then  what  we 
must  look  for  from  the  goodness,  from  the  justice  and 
grace,  of  God.  is  surely  clear.    The  God  who  upon  His 
own  mitiative  gave  to  those  spirits  their  perilous  being, 
and  wno,  moreover,  is  the  creative  and  constitutive 
source  of  that  whole  order  of  the  universe  in  which 
they  work  out  their  fate,  will  make  that  whole  order 
of  the  universe  in  its  very  essence  an  order  of  redemp- 
tion;  an  order  whose  fundamental  forces  are  directed 
against  sin  for  its  overcoming.    But  in  a  free  spirit 
the  overcoming  of  sin  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
forces  that  act  mechanically  or  eternally;  a  being  gov- 
erned by  such  forces  is,  like  one  of  Spinoza's  modes, 
capable  neither  of  sinning  nor  of  being  saved  from 
sm.     The  overcoming  of  sin  can  take  place  only 
through  the  winning  of  the  loyalties  and  devotions  of 
the  sinful  heart  to  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  sin; 
to  God  and  righteousness,  to  love  and  truth.    So  that 
what  we  must  believe  about  the  heart  of  things-about 
the  real  order  and  constitution  of  the  world,  the  real 
order  and  constitution  of  the  nature  and  the  history 
m  which  we  have  our  life-is  that  it  is  on  its  negative 
side  an  order  directed  to  the  overcoming  of  evil;  on 
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it.  positive  side  an  order  constituted  for  the  winning 
human  hearts,  through  filial  love,  into  the  likeness 
of  God.    In  a  word,  what  we  must  believe  is  what  the 
New  Testament,  in  many  different  ways  and  from 
many  different  points  of  view.  conUnually  impresses 
upon  ut  as  the  reality  of  the  order  and  the  history  in 
which  we  have  our  life:  not  so  much  a  desperate  quest 
on  man's  part  after  God-though  that,  too,  would  have 
•ts  truth-but  rather  God's  seeking  of  man.    And  in 
all  this-all  this  sin  of  man,  all  this  salvation  of  man- 
man  »  both  the  individual  and  the  race;  the  race,  and 
m  the  race  the  individual;  the  individual,  and  through 
the  mdividual  the  race.    For  no  man's  salvation,  in 
K  «  worla  or  in  any  other,  is  made  perfect,  until  the 
social  order  in  which  he  has  his  being  is  an  order  of 
righteousness;  an  order  in  which  none  is  wronged 
none  is  oppressed,  none  is  made  a  mere  means  to  an- 
other's ends,  none  has  the  ways  of  spiritual  growth 
closed  against  him;  but  all  men  serve  the  good  of  all, 
80  that  any  success  to  any  man  means  an  increase  of 
hfe  and  of  the  goodness  of  life  to  all. 

We  should  mark  a  further  consequence  of  this  view 
of  reality  as  in  its  ultimate  truth  a  process  of  redemp- 
tion, a  process  in  which  God  seeks  to  save  men  by  win- 
ning their  hearts  back  to  Himself.  It  was  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  freedom— the  freedom  in  which  we 
sinned  and  in  which  nature  in  us  became  sin— could 
not  be  the  last  word.  Yet  in  the  redemption  which  is 
the  last  word,  freedom  is  not  destroyed.  God's  w'n- 
ning  of  the  hearts  of  men  back  to  Himself  from  their 
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sin,  means  that  they  enter  upon  a  higher  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  unity  with  God.    In  that  higher  freedom, 
positively  they  take  the  will  of  God  as  their  own  will, 
and  act  it  out  from  their  own  free  centres  of  life. 
Negatively— if  indeed  the  distinction  between  positive 
and  negative  is  not  here  inappropriate— they  do  what 
la  in  them  to  overcome  and  undo  the  evil  of  the  world; 
the    evil    they    themselves    wrought    deliberately    or 
thoughtlessly,  in  their  own  earlier  and  perverse  free- 
dom; the  evil  that,  like  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature, 
hands  itself  on  from  generation  to  generation,  acting  as 
a  universal  or  social  power  and  involving  individual 
men  in  it  before  either  their  intelligence  or  their  will 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  make  ade- 
quate resistai.ce.     So  that  the  freedom  which  means 
a  unity  of  man  with  God,  means  that  man  becomes  a 
sharer— an  agent— in  God's  work  of  redemption;  the 
work  in  which  evil  is  overcome  not  by  negation,  not  by 
annihilation  of  the  sinful  soul,  still  less  by  a  merely 
legal  forgiveness,  but  by  winning  that  soul  to  love 
and  devotion  toward  God  and  toward  good.    The  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  the  principle  of  redemption,  the  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  the  love 
of  God,  and  in  that  love  the  unity  of  the  will  and  the 
work  of  man  with  the  will  and  the  work  of  God.* 

IThe  whole  of  Hegel's  immenie  and  oTerbearing,  yet  profoundly 
Tihuble  philoiophy-the  whole  of  hi.  idealiitie  interpretotion  of  nature 
and  hirtory— might  with  some  justice  be  called  a  single  eUborate  expo- 
rttion  of  this  Idea  of  freedom  as  that  in  which  man  (the  individual  and 
the  race)  becomes  truly  himself  by  making  himself  at  one  with  God. 

The  idea  that  the  truly  deyoted  man  becomes  s  sharer  or  agent  in 
Gods  redemptire  work,  which  1  have  mentioned  here  only  in  connexion 
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It  is  only  putting  what  we  have  just  seen  ..itc  ot  .^r 
words  to  say  that  just  as  we  are  driven  to  it,  when  we 
attempt  to  consider,  from  God's  side,  the  problem  of 
our  life,  so  are  we  driven  to  it  from  our  own  side; 
for  the  relation  of  God  to  man's  life,  and  of  man's 
life  to  God,  is  one  and  the  same  relation  from  which- 
ever side  we  attempt  to  trace  it.     Yet  let  us  give  a 
moment  to  the  latter  way  of  taking  it.    Consider  once 
more  the  course  in  which,  before  we  know  it,  we  are  all 
of  us  entangled  in  the  ways  of  sin.     Consider  how 
man,  the  individual  or  the  race,  while  he  is  still  a 
helpless  child  and  before  his  day  of  clear  and  distinct 
volition  has  come,  is  already  involved  in  evil  habits; 
and  with  what  terrible  ease  and  certainty  these  become 
the  content  of  his  developing  will.    And  consider  that 
the  order  of  the  world  in  which  this  is  possible,  God 
created  and  not  we.    Does  not  this  unspeakable  tragedy 
of  man,  in  a  world  whose  order  God  constituted,  give 
man  a  claim  upon  God;  a  claim  that  God  should  seek 
and  should  lift  up  the  child,  not  merely  fallen,  but 
thus  fallen?    The  question  may  sound  bold.    But,  as 
was  indicated  a  moment  ago,  bold  though  such  a  ques- 
tion is,  there  is  one  great  book  of  religion  which  from 

with  the  question  of  freedom.  dcMrvei  on  it.  own  merits  and  for  iu 
own  Mice  •  pnmary  pUee  in  the  teachinc  of  the  church.  It  it  a  fun- 
damental  idea  akke  of  the  New  TeaUment  iind  of  the  Chriatian  con- 
ZLTT\  ^"'  ^  ^""  *"••"'  neglected.  There  i.  a  very  tellin,  atate- 
ment  of  it  in  the  cloains  section  (pp.  199-219)  of  Profeasor  Lyman's 
Thtology   and  Human   ProbUm,.     Compare,    also,    Professor   WiUUm 

m!r^«^  .'^.°""*.  "^  ""*  "•*''-«««ri»«"  of  God  and  of  Christian 
men   {Outhn.  of  Chrulutn  Thtclogy.  pp.  341-360);  and  a  remarkable 

2?  ■'  fi^iT*^  *""*'•  ^**  ^'^'^  «"'  '**  Mfvidual.  Second 
o<     .  -.  pp.  390-392. 
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beginning  to  end  is  a  recognition  of  it.  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  said  to  welcome  it.    As  it  has  been  the  busi- 
ness  of  Christian  preaching  from  the  first  days  of  the 
church  to  declare,  the  New  Testament  is  not  so  much 
the  book  of  man's  seeking  God.  as  of  God's  seeking 
man.    It  is  the  book  of  God's  love  and  God's  grace- 
the  book  of  the  mission  which  our  Lord  had  from  the 
Father  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost     We 
do  not  depart  from  the  New  Testament  point  of  view 
when,  even  in  the  very  shame  and  agony  of  our  sense 
of  sm,  we  let  our  natural  sense  of  justice  have  its  way 
and  msist  not  only  upon  our  own  responsibility  but 
also  upon  the  responsibility  of  God.    God's  relation  to 
man  and  man's  relation  to  God  is  a  case  of  father- 
hood and  sonship,  where  the  father  is  the  absolute 
source  of  the  child's  soul;  where  the  father  is  the 
absolute  source  of  the  system  and  constitution  of 
thmgs  m  which  the  child's  soul  has  its  gradual  en- 
trance upon  its  being  and  upon  the  exercises  and  activi- 
ties  of  that  being;  and  where  the  father  has  aU  power 
All  power  :-with  one  fundamental  limitation  which  is 
implied  in  the  very  nature  of  God's  creative  activity 
and  IS  the  true  key  to  the  present  problem;  a  limita- 
tion, we  should  mark,  which  is  not  external  to  God 
because  God  is  Himself  the  source  of  it.    In  deter- 
mining Himself  to  create.  He  determines  Himself  to 
this  limitation;  so  that  even  in  thus  limiting  Himself 
He  is  truly  infinite-truly  infinite  as  opposed  to  that 
false  or  empty  infinity  and  omnipotence  which  ab- 
stractly can  do  anything  whatever  because  concretely 
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and  actually  it  does  nothing  in  particular.  That  limi- 
tation .s  that  God  must  not  (or  "will  not»-in  th  s 

thing)  do  anythmg.  even  in  order  to  save  His  child 

which  decisively  takes  away  His  child's  freedom,  and' 

so  makes  that  child  a  mere  "thing"  or  "mode"  e^dur- 

ng  a  fate  which  he  himself  has  not  worked  out.    And 

he  reason  why  we  cannot  think  of  God  as  decisively 

akmg  away  His  child's  freedom,  even  to  save  him 

from  committing  sin.  is  that  in  so  doing  God  would 

defeat  His  own  purpose  in  creation;  the  purpose  of 

giving  being  to  a  society  with  whose  members  He  can 

thJu.hr  ;r"""'°"-<°""""nion  of  thought  with 
thought,  of  heart  with  heart,  of  love  with  love,  of 
purpose  with  purpose. 

We  must  think,  then,  of  the  real  order  of  the  world, 
the  order  m  which  our  common  life  has  its  meaning 
as  an  order  of  disciplinary  and  redemptive  grace;  a 

Twl-^H  K  TV'  '"  "'•''^  °'  ^'^^*'°"'  -  P^o<^ess 
ffl      '  ^*^'  ^''"'P''"*^'  ^y  *^«  generosities,  by  the 

htrtsTfV    \^r"^^*'-  °^  ^-«.  God  wins  the 
hearts  of  His  children  to  Himself;  reconciles  them  to 
Himself-reconciles  the  world  and  all  things  to  Him- 
self-and  so  is  establishing  that  City  of  God  for  whose 
dear  sake  creation,  with  all  that  creation  involves,  was 
undertaken,  and  nature  in  all  her  processes  instituted. 
This  we  must  think,  even  though  among  those  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  along  with  the  heavenly  beauty  that 
lifts  up  the  heart  of  man,  and  along  with  the  soul  of 
magnificent  reason  that  exercises  and  develops  reason 
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in  man,  there  go  also  the  tragic  passions  that  have  pre- 
pared for  themselves,  apparently  through  long  ages  of 
developing  mind  and  life,  a  seat  in  the  divided  heart 
of  man,  so  that  in  that  heart  God  and  nature  seem  at 
war.    When  we  face  the  last  sad  mystery  of  our  life, 
and  when  in  facing  it  we  remember  that  it  is  a  mystery 
which  does  not  and  cannot  exist  independently  of  God, 
But  on  the  contrary  has  its  being  within  a  divinely  con- 
stituted and  divinely  administered  world,  we  must 
believe  that  the  love  which  created  does  but  love  the 
more  deeply  when  the  created  beings  realise  the  tragedy 
possible  in  their  creation;  loves,  and  in  loving  saves; 
but  just  because  it  loves,  will  not  save  by  any  method 
that  breaks  down  the  freedom,  the  true  spiritual  indi- 
viduality, in  that  sense  the  independence,  of  the  soul 
that  is  to  be  saved.    The  will  of  man,  evil  by  tragic 
succession  of  nature,  sinful  by  deliberate  self  seeking, 
is  overcome,  not  by  annihilating  it,  but  by  winning  it 
to  its  true  allegiance ;  winning  it  to  the  surrender  which 
is  no  mere  negation  of  life  and  will,  but  means  finding 
in  the  love  of  God  the  supreme  and  all-inclusive  im- 
pulse of  a  most  practical  life.     It  is  only  so,  that  sin  can 
be  overcome  in  a  truly  spiritual  order  in  which  all  souls 
are  of  eternal  value  to  the  God  who  by  an  imparta- 
tion  of  Himself  gave  them  being.    To  the  man  who 
thus  has  given  to  God  the  love  of  his  heart,  and  taken 
the  will  of  God  as  his  own  will,  nature  and  her  laws 
stand  fast;  and  yet  all  things  have  become  new.    The 
grace  of  God  which  thus,  in  the  secret  places  of  man's 
heart,  in  the  visible  institutions  of  his  society,  in  the 
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sacramental  ministrations  of  little  children,  in  the  dis- 
ciplme,  the  consolation,  the  solemn  beauty,  of  the  nat- 
ura  world,  perpetually  is  at  work,  drawing  by  tender- 
ness and  by  seventy  his  heart  to  the  heart  of  God ;  and 

'  uted      .°H  "'!""  "'"'  ""'  '"^'^  ^--  -  -"■ 

sftuted  .-these  are  the  true  inwardness  of  the  natural 

order,  and  the  temporal  history,  and  all  that  constitu- 
tion of  thmgs,  in  which  man  has  !;is  being,  lives  his 
life,  works  his  work,  sins  his  sin. 

task  t'  c''"r  f  ~''  '■'  '"^'^  *^°"^h*f">  ""^"'^ 
task-to  consider  the  outlook  of  the  Christian  con- 

saousness  upon  the  fundamental  or  eternal  order  of 
our  hfe.  and  to  bring  that  outlook  into  connexion  with 
our  rational  consciousness  of  the  world,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  some  glimpse  or  suggestion  of  the  unity 
which  ,s  at  once  the  presupposition  and  the  desired 

tt  sn    H    Z"*'"'^'""  ^"'  °'  '""'^  ^^"^°"«  heart; 
the  spiritual  umty  of  the  real  world,  and  of  the  soul 

of  man  m  and  with  that  world.    We  began  with  the 
strange  and  mingled  scene  which  is  our  life  and  com- 
mon experience  upon  the  earth:  all  this  daily  labour 
m  which  our  bread  is  gained;  all  this  intercourse  of 
quiet  eyes  and  thoughtful  minds  with  nature;  all  this 
growth  of  science  and  art;  all  these  struggles  and 
achiev«nents  of  the  moral  soul  of  man,  called  to  good, 
solicited  by  evil;  all  this  shaping  of  life  into  social  and 
pohtica   organisation,  in  institutions,  in  civilisations; 
all  the  turning  of  the  heart  of  man  in  repentance,  in 
transforming  faith  and  love,  toward  some  greater  heart 
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of  love  eternal  in  the  changes  of  time.     With  these 
things,  and  with  the  long  history  of  humanity  in  these 
things,  and  with  that  remarkable  and  startling  history 
which  preceded  upon  the  earth  the  history  of  humanity 
in  these  things,  we  had  to  begin.     Putting  ourselves 
at  the  point  of  v'ew  of  the  rational  consciousness,  we 
tried  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  how  such  things  could 
be;  tried  to  put  them  all  together  in  one  intelligible 
order  in  the  view  of  which  reasoi.  could  find  rest. 
And  wl'.^t  we  have  finally  been  brought  to,  is,  I  will 
not  say  a  belief  to  which  the  religious  consciousness 
also  comes,  but  the  belief  in  which  it  has  its  very 
b^ing.    The  reality  of  the  world  of  our  human  expe- 
rience; the  reality,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  this  infinite 
length  and  complexity  of  the  physical  and  natural  his- 
tories in  whose  wonders  of  sheer  beauty  and  sheer 
reason,  considered  simply  for  themselves,  God  may 
indeed  have  a  creative  joy,  but  whose  story  we  do  not 
fully  tell  until  we  say  that  they  come  at  last  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  freedom  and  the  moral  struggle  which 
are  our  human  life;  and  the  reality  of  that  moral 
struggle  itself  and  of  the  divine  communication  of 
freedom  which  renders  it  possible ;— the  reality  of  all 
this  is  the  grace  of  God ;  the  grace  of  God  animating 
a  history  in  which  by  strange  and  deep  and  stern  pro- 
cesses of  the  failure  of  man  and  of  his  rising  again, 
there  is  brought  into  being  a  society  whose  members 
can  have  with  God  a  communion  in  the  things  that  are 
His  own  nature— righteousness  and  reason  and  love. 
In  the  grace  of  God  the  whole  order  and  process  of 
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the  world  is  a  process  and  order  of  redemption;  a 

unT\t  r"'T  ''°"  ''"  *°  ""''  ''^'"^'y  '"tended 
unity  with  God.  w,th  nature,  with  himself,  through 
experiences  of  struggle  with  himself  and  with  nature- 
experiences  of  repentance  and  remorse,  of  faith  and 
love  and  hope,  such  as  agitate  man's  nature  to  its  in- 
most places  of  devotion  and  of  decision,  unlock  and 
develop  ,ts  hidden  powers  silent  in  the  sleep  of  nature 
and  yet  give  to  man's  communion  with  God  and  to  all 
his  achievement  upon  high  places  of  the  spirit    the 
infinite  and  pathetic  depth  known  by  the  prodigal 
returning;  known  by  those  who  have  sinned  grely 

thLT'L"""""  '''"   '°''^'^^"'   ^"^   ^••°'"   whom, 
through  all  the  greatness  that  is  to  be,  boasting  is  taken 

With  this  idea  of  the  order  of  the  world  as  an  order 
of  divine  grace  and  redemption,  the  system  of  natural 
and  spiritual  things  in  which  we  have  our  being  and 
under  whose  conditions  we  live  our  life,  is  seen,  with 
all  Its  fearful  divisions  and  antagonisms,  to  be  no 
chaos  no  dualism  or  pluralism  of  irreconcilable  forces 

.W  ,r  M  'T"  ^""""^'  '*  *°  ^^"  °^d«^  °ne  and' 
-ntelligible.  It  is  one  and  intelligible  in  that  through 
all  Its  structure  and  process,  including  whatever  most 
tries  and  baffles  us,  reason  and  righteousness  and  love 
are  supreme;  the  righteousness  and  reason  and  love 
of  the  God  who  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits  and  the 
source  of  the  whole  of  nature;  and  who  is  seeking, 
through  ways  that  we  would  not  have  chosen,  to  make 
us  free,  but  in  our  freedom  one  with  Himself  in  those 
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very  characters  of  rea5  ^n,  of  righteousness,  of  love; 
one  with  Him  in  these,  and  thus  one  with  Him  in  His 
eternal  life.  Such  a  life  of  man  from  God,  and  such 
perilous  freedom;  such  a  grace  of  God  over  against 
our  sin;  such  a  salvation  of  man  and  such  eternal 
life; — these,  whether  we  consciously  recognise  them 
or  no,  are  the  inner  principles  of  our  religious  life; 
and  to  reason,  if  it  can  accept  them,  they  give  a  way— 
I  think  the  only  way— in  which  its  demand  can  be 
satisfied;  for,  in  their  light  the  apparent  tragedy  and 
moral  chaos  of  our  struggle  upon  the  earth  is  seen  to 
have  meaning,  to  have  purpose,  to  have  rational  unity. 

With  this  view  of  the  process  of  reality  as  a  pro- 
cess of  spirit  and  of  salvation,  my  task  is  ended.  Yet 
in  a  very  deep  sense  all  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
theology.  Having  seen  that  we  can  make  the  order 
of  the  world  intelligible  to  ourselves  only  by  viewing 
it  as  an  order  of  saving  grace,  we  have  next  to  study 
man's  history  upon  the  earth  as  the  actual  movement 
of  that  redemptive  process.  Here  all  the  historical 
disciplines  of  theology  open  before  us;  open  before 
us  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  they  can  be  taken. 
On  this  historical  side  of  his  work,  the  theologian  has 
to  consider  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  as 
a  growing  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  salvation  from 
sin ;  he  has  to  consider  the  shaping  of  that  history  by 
priest,  by  lawgiver,  by  prophet,  and  by  the  forces  in 
the  heart  of  man  which  these  at  once  express  and 
arouse  from  sleep;  he  has  to  deal  with  the  literatures 
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that  slowly  gathered  form  and  are  instinct  for  ever 
with  the  passions  and  the  life  of  the  relipon  in  which 
they  arose.    An  altogether  lesser  place,  but  still  an  im- 
portant one,  he  has  to  give  to  that  later  literature  of 
creed  and  symbol  in  which  the  same  religious  con- 
sciousness attempted-usually  under  stress  of  external 
forces  and  hence  with  grave  injustice  to  itself-to  work 
out  Its  own  intellectual  or  scientific  interpretation    And 
not  this  alone.    In  the  things  that  are  called  secular  in 
the  movements  that  have  been  fateful  for  humanity  and 
Its  civilisation,  still  more  in  the  natural  forces  and  in- 
fluences that  work  perpetually  in  the  life  and  upon  the 
heart  of  man— forces  of  nature  and  natural  affection 
of  hunger  and  cold,  of  suffering  and  hope,  the  daily 
hght  of  the  eyes,  the  daily  labour  of  the  hands-the 
theologian  must  seek  as  he  can  for  a  hidden  wisdom, 
a  saving  power  of  God  such  as  makes  salvation  the 
inner  reality  of  the  whole  of  nature.    But  in  all  this 
historical  work  of  the  theologian,  one  thing  is  central  • 
central  and  thus  in  the  deepest  sense  first  and  funda- 
mental.   That  is  his  never-finished  consideration,  in  a 
multitude  of  historical  studies,  of  the  determinative 
place  taken  by  the  founder  of  Christianity;  studies 
whose  significance  we  see  only  when  we  remember 
that  in  spiritual  things  to  determine  is  to  create,  so  that 
Jesus  in  having  the  determinative  place  in  human  his- 
tory stands  central  to  the  whole  detailed  process  of  the 
making  of  man.    The  historical  disciplines  of  theology 
with  their  centre  in  the  New  Testament,  have  to  trace 
the  actual  course  of  mankind,  and  of  the  making  of 
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mankind,  upon  the  earth ;  the  actual  process  in  which 
our  liffr-our  thought,  our  morality,  our  religion,  our 
whole  intellectual  and  practical  consciousness  of  the 
world  and  of  ourselves— has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 
And  that  process,  to  the  man  who  seeks  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  have  now  reached  to  regard  it  as  a 
whole,  is  in  its  essential  movement  nothing  other  than 
a  process  of  grace  and  redemption;  a  process  in  which 
sin  is  overcome ;  and  overcome  in  the  only  way  possible 
in  a  spiritual  order— by  the  winning  of  the  will  of  man 
back  to  unity  with  the  will  and  the  ^vay  of  God.    What 
Jesus,  in  His  supreme  place  in  tht  actual  course  and 
movement  of  human  history,  stands  for,  alike  in  His 
own  consciousness  of  Himself  and  in  the  oecumenical 
consciousness  of  His  followers,  is  grnce  and  redemp- 
tion; the  lov   of  the  Father,  and  the  return  to  Him 
of  the  sinful  children  who  have  awakened  to  the  reality 
of  that  love.     Of  that  redemption  and  return  Jesus 
is  not  only,  by  revealing  light,  the  prophet;  He  is  also 
the  accomplisher;  the  accomplisher  through  hope  and 
love.    His  nature,  as  at  once  God  and  man,  brought 
near  to  the  heart  of  man,  cast  down  before  God,  the 
hope  of  salvation;  for  it  showed  the  possible  union  in 
one  nature  of  the  divine  and  the  human.    And  when 
He,  the  Son  of  God,  took  it  upon  Him  to  be  the  Son 
of  Man,  took  it  upon  Him  to  suffer  and  to  be  tempted 
and  to  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  what  was  revealed 
in  that  life  and  in  that  death,  was  God,  the  author 
of  our  human  lot,  participating  in  its  sorrows;  so  that 
the  tragedy  of  man's  life  was  seen  to  be  not  man's 
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tragedy  alone,  but  a  tragedy  which  God  also  had  sub- 
mitted Himself  to  undergo,  in  order  that  at  the  last 
He  might  have  about  Him  children  and  the  love  of 
children-the  innumerable  people  of  the  Jerusalem 
which  IS  on  high  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all.    The 
heart  of  man— if  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  dwell 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  infinite  deep  which  is  easiest 
of  apprehension-the   heart  of  man   lost   its  anger 
against  the  God  who  gave  to  man  a  tragic  fate,  subject- 
ing him  through  nature  to  sin;  lost  its  anger,  and  saw 
that  God  is  love,  and  that  His  love  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  things;  and  so  was  won  to  God  again  as  to  a 
Father  and  a  home.    So  it  was  that  the  kindly  Son  of 
Man,  in  drawing  all  men  unto  Him,  drew  them  not  to 
Himself  alone,  as  simply  to  an  individual  saviour  who 
suffered  for  man  and  thus  won  man's  love;  but  drew 
them  also  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him,  and  was  in 
Him  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 

Theology,  then,  means  nothing  less  than  the  total 
movement  of  human  history,  read— so  far  as  its  out- 
hnes  can  be  recovered-in  the  light  of  its  intelligible 
unity  as  holding  together  in  Christ,  centring  in  His 
mission,  and  being  thus  in  the  unity  of  a  divine  plan 
a  single  intelligible  system.    And  this  means  that  Christ 
IS  the  centre  to  nature  as  io  history;  for  history  and 
nature  form  one  reality.    It  is  only  too  true  that  in 
this  our  insight  into  the  meaning  of  details  is  most 
strictly  limited.    We  "see  not  to  the  close,"  and  hence 
we  cannot  tell  how  this  or  that  detail  of  nature  is 
related  organically  to  the  mission  of  Jesus,  to  salva- 
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tion,  to  the  redemptive  process  of  the  world.    Yet,  as 
must  be  pointed  out  in  a  moment,  some  things  we  can 
see :  how  natural  ministrations  surround  Christ's  cen- 
tral work,  co-operating  with  Him  because,  as  we  must 
believe,  they  too  were  created  in  Him  and  through 
them  He  works  His  work;  natural  ministrations— the 
aflfections  of  home  and  society,  the  solemnities  and 
consolations  of  natural  beauty,  nay,  even  natural  evils 
of  pain  and  cold  and  hunger  and  the  inborn  inequalities 
of  men.    But  here  our  concern  is  not  with  the  Jetails 
but  with  the  general  fact  that  as  with  history  so  with 
nature:  by  viewing  it  as  the  movement,  or  as  organic 
to  the  movement,  of  a  redemptive  process  which  has 
its  visible  and  determinative  centre  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus,  we  can  see  it,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
way  or  from  any  other  point  of  view,  as  a  single  intel- 
ligible system,  a  system  which  has  the  unity  of  a  divine 
plan.    And  with  that  we  can  go  back  to  an  earlier  for- 
mula and  give  it  a  deeper  meaning.    Nature,  we  said, 
rises  to  consciousness  of  itself  in  the  human  soul;  in 
man  and  man's  civilisation,  in  man's  labour  and  science, 
morality  and  religion,  the  principle  whkh  is  at  work 
in  nature  reveals  itself  more  clearly;  to  put  it  in  a 
useful   formula,  nature  reveals   its  reality  in  man, 
and  in  that  sense  "spirit  is  the  truth  of  nature."    But 
now  we  see  that  that  statement,  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
does  not  go  far  enough.    We  must  now  say  that  it  is 
in  Christ  that  natu-e  comes  to  the  true  consciousness 
of  itself;  in  Christ  that  nature  reveals  its  true  and 
eternal    principle.      In    that   profounder    and    more 
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searching  sense,  spirit  is  the  truth  of  nature.    But  the 
two  senses  of  the  statement  do  not  stand  apart  in 
radical  separation.    The  one  is.  if  I  may  so  put  it 
both  the  source  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  other.    The 
Son  of  God  is  the  Son  of  Man;  that  which  is  revealed 
m  Christ  IS  the  potentiality  of  man.  the  hope  of  man 
the  goal  toward  which  the  salvation  of  man  perpet- 
ually must  move.     Nature,  we  may  say.  is  rising  to 
consciousness  of  itself  in  man  and  in  man's  civilisation  ; 
but  the  consciousness  docs  justice  to  itself  only  in 
Christ  and  in  the  spiritual  histories  to  which  Christ 
gives  rise.    Spirit  is  the  truth  of  nature;  but  the  truth 
of  spirit  is  Christ  and  that  ideal  Christian  conscious- 
ness in  the  progressive  realisation  of  which  lies  the 
hope  of  man  and  of  man's  society. 

But  I  must  make  clear  one  thing  which  this  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  disciplines  of  theology  does  not 
mean.    It  does  not  mean  that  we  first  work  out  ab- 
stractly  a  Christian  philosophy,  involving  a  philosophy 
of  history,  and  then  turn  to  the  actual  movement  of 
history  to  force  that  scheme  upon  it  and  thus  to  declare 
that  the  movement  of  history  is  the  movement  of  a 
divine  process  of  redemption.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Ideas  in  which  this  Christian  philosophy  of  history 
culminates   are   ideas   which   the   history   itself   has 
brought  with  it.     Just  as  philosophy  does  not  stand 
outside  of  experience,  but  rather  is  experience  coming 
to  more  thorough  self-consciousness,  more  thorough 
awareness  of  its  own  nature  and  meaning  and  impli- 
cations—is. in  a  word,  experience  sinking  deeper  into 
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itself  and  interpreting  itself  through  an  insight  into 
Its  universal  relations-so  the  Christian  philosophy  of 
history  is  not  something  that  arises  outside  of  history, 
and  then  forces  its  scheme  upon  history.    It  is  some- 
thing that  arises  in  history  and  is  history  interpreting 
Itself;  is  history  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  mean- 
ing.   Nor  could  philosophy  of  history— one  might  as 
well  say  simply  "philosophy"  or  "theology,"  since  there 
IS  no  philosophy  or  theology  which  is  not  in  ultimate 
significance  philosophy  of  history— very  well  arise  in 
any  other  way.    As  was  said  earlier,  it  is  in  the  practical 
life,  where  our  consciousness  is  most  intensely  and 
penetratingly  in  touch  with  the  reality  of  things,  and 
where  reflexion  when  it  at  last  arises  is  deepest  and 
most  searching,  that  the  great  ideas  which  interpret 
the  world  to  our  intelligence  are  most  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested.    When  we  give  way  to  the  notion  that  it  is 
the  procedure  of  theology  and  philosophy  to  take  leave 
of  life  in  order  to  understand  life,  we  miss  the  nature 
alike  of  life  and  of  theology,  alike  of  experience  and 
of  revelation.    To  put  the  matter  summarily,  it  is  in 
experience— in  experience,  of  which  theory  and  prac- 
tice, action  and  reflexion,  are  the  correlative  and  in- 
separable  aspects— that   the   interpretation   of  expe- 
rience must  arise.    And  so  it  is  here.    The  Christian 
understanding  of  history  as  being  in  its  essential  and 
vital  movement  a  process  of  grace  and  redemption,  a 
process  in  which   sinful   hearts  are  reconciled  and 
brought  to  a  unity  of  aflFection  and  of  purpose  with 
the  Father's  heart— the  only  overcoming  of  sin  that 
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can  mean  anything  in  the  realities  of  a  genuinely 
spiritual   universe— this   Christian   understanding   of 
history,  which  in  its  organic  principles  it  is  the  per- 
petual task  of  theology  to  bring  to  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  and  to  consider  as  fulfilling  the  demand 
of  man's  whole  nature,  rational  and   religious,  has 
arisen  in  experience  and  as  explaining  experience;  it 
has  arisen  in  and  as  actual  historical  experiences,  and 
in  its  turn  has  determined  the  further  course  of  expe- 
rience and  of  history.    It  is  only  in  this,  indeed,  that 
the  final  meaning  appears  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
first  lecture  that  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  we  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  historical  disciplines  of  the- 
ology from  which  at  the  beginning  we  set  out.    That 
statement  can  now  be  put  in  this  better  way,  that  we 
have  all  along  been  concerned  with  the  material  dealt 
with  in  those  historical  disciplines;  have  been  trying 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  that  mate- 
rial than  can  be  done  simply  by  taking  its  matters  of 
fact  in  detail ;  have  been  seeking  to  grasp  the  general 
nature,  the  universal  or  eternal  relations,  of  the  expe- 
rience whose  detailed  facts  the  historical  disciplines  of 
theology  set  forth  in  the  temporal  order  of  their  occur- 
rence.   The  history  which  now  is  enacting  upon  the 
earth— the  history  of  which  we  have  to  say  both  that 
men  are  making  it  and  that  it  is  the  present  stage  in 
the  making  of  man— this  present  history  or  experience 
of  man  has  been  led  up  to,  and  in  that  sense  made  pos- 
sible, by  the  history  which  preceded  it;  the  history 
whose  determinative  persons  and  events  are  those  of 
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the  New  Testament,  and  which,  with  its  centre  and 
eternal  principle  in  those  events  and  persons,  has 
moved  onward  from  the  beginnings  of  human  time 
as  the  concrete  course  of  a  redemption  in  which  sinful 
man,  won  to  the  love  of  God,  overcomes  his  sin.    To 
recover  the  facts  of  that  history— so  far  as  they  are 
recoverable— and  to  make  them  living  to  us,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  theology  as  historical.    But  to  ask  after  the 
nature  of  the  principle  which  in  all  this  history  has 
revealed  and  is  revealing  itself,  is  the  business  of  the- 
ology as  philosophical.    It  is  with  the  latter— no  new 
thing,  but  an  old  and  never-ceasing  labour  of  the  Chris- 
tian mind— that  we  have  here  been  concerned ;  and  if, 
in  working  together  at  that  ancient  and  perpetual  task,' 
we  have  had  any  success  at  all,  we  can  turn  with  deeper 
intelligence  and  a  deeper  appreciation  to  the  study  of 
the  history  as  history,  dealing  with  its  detail  of  facts 
and  events  as  any  scrupulous  historian  would,  but  see- 
ing in  those  events  and  facts,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  bringing  near  of  salvation  to  the  race  of  man,  and 
in  that  sense  the  establishing  for  man  of  eternal  life. 

Our  work  has  thus  been,  in  a  sense,  a  clearing  of 
the  gateway  into  the  historical  studies  of  theology; 
specially  for  those  who,  if  they  are  to  be  religious, 
must  have  their  religion  not  in  hostility,  but  in  recon- 
ciliation and  alliance,  with  modem  thought  and  modem 
science.  Yet  not  for  those  alone;  for  surely  one  need 
not  be  in  trouble  of  mind  to  make  positive  insight  a 
thing  of  value— a  help  in  the  deepening  of  life.  Nor 
must  we  push  too  far  the  metaphor  of  clearing  the 
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gateway  into  historical  study.     For  if  what  has  just 
been  said  is  at  all  true,  theology  as  philosophical  and 
theology  as  historical— or,  if  the  terms  be  preferred, 
philosophy  of  religion  and  history  of  religion— are  cor- 
relative.   The  theology  or  philosophy  without  the  his- 
tory (to  adapt  to  this  use  a  Kantian  formula)  is  empty. 
And   the   history   without   the  philosophy   is   blind; 
though  this  case  is  never  quite  realised;  for  we  all 
carry  a  philosophy  within  us;  clearly  or  confusedly 
we  have  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  our  life  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  history  in  which  our  life  has  its  being. 
Indeed,  I  might  sum  up  our  work  here  Wf  saying  that 
it  has  throughout  been  concerned  with  our  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  our  life;  and  with  that  sense  where  it 
is  acutest— in  the  affections,  the  contemplations,  the 
activities  which  are  religion.    To  make  clearer  to  our 
own  minds  the  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life  which 
moves  in  Christian  hearts,  the  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  life  which  has  its  being  in  all  Christian  love  of  God 
and  all  Christian  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  men;  and 
to  see  in  that  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life,  when  made 
explicit,  the  fulfilment,  so  far  as  in  a  developing  expe- 
rience is  possible,  of  the  fundamental  demands  of  rea- 
son; so  that  in  the  holding  and  practising  of  it,  our 
nature  is  at  one  with  itself  and  we  have  the  true  unity 
of  experience:— that  has  been  our  task.    It  is  in  the 
attempt  to  perform  that  task  that  we  have  come  to 
the  various  views  which  now  are  before  us  as  a  single 
interpretation  of  life,  all  whose  parts  must  stand  or 
fall  together:  the  view  that  reality  is  a  spiritual  society. 
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in  which  God  seeks  to  fulfil  Himself  in  communion 
with  His  own;  that  creation,  including  the  whole  of 
nature,  is  the  gradual  process  of  the  bringing  into 
bemg  of  such  a  society;  that  the  form  of  reality  is 
therefore  history;  that  the  concrete  content  of  history 
IS  a  process  of  redemption  wherein  sinful  man,  won 
by  the  reconciling  love  of  God  in  its  innumerable 
mmistries  of  order,  of  equity,  of  grace,  becomes  in 
achieved  freedom  of  spirit  the  loyal  sen  of  God;  that 
the  supreme  revealer  and  supreme  accomplisher  of 
redemption  is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  appearance  upon 
the  earth  was  the  critical  and  determinative  point  of 
human  history,  the  visible  centre  in  which  the  divine 
plan  of  the  whole  is  brought  to  light— brought  to  light 
in  a  love  which  achieves  the  purpose  that  it  reveals. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  set  down  two 
further  remarks.  The  one  is  connected  with  the 
oecumenical  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  the 
historical  individual  by  whom  and  in  whom  our  salva- 
tion is  brought  near  to  us;  the  other  with  what  in  the 
older  language  of  theology  was  called  "general  re- 
demption"-the  attempt  of  the  theologian  to  see  in 
the  whole  process  of  reality  the  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple which,  on  the  oecumenical  view,  eternally  is 
summed  up  in  Christ. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  oecumenical  Christology. 
The  characteristic  difficulties  of  the  modem  mind  in 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  etemiil  generation  of  the 
Son,  have  their  roots  in  modern  intellectual  history 
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and  can  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits;  but  in  the 
doctrine  itself,  there  is  no  intrinsic  or  philosophical 
difficulty.    There  is.  in  fact,  less  difficulty  in  it  than 
in  something  to  which  we  have  here  already  been  led 
In  the  attempt  to  make  intelligible  to  ourselves  how 
we  can  be  capable  at  all  of  the  many-sided  experience 
which  is  our  life,  we  have  been  driven  to  believe 
(though  we  could  not  present  the  process  to  ourselves 
under  any  form  of  imagination)  that  God  reproduces 
Himself,  under  limitations,  in  and  as  the  human  soul 
The  doctrine  that  God  reproduces  Himself  eternally 
m  a  Son  who  shares  all  His  perfection,  moves  under 
far  less  difficulty  than  that.    It  is  far  easier  to  think 
of  a  perfect  spirit  reproducing  himself  in  a  perfect 
spirit  than  to  think  of  him  reproducing  and  realising 
himself  in  imperfect  spirits  and  a  troubled  history. 
In  fact,  the  question  how  the  perfect  God  can  give  rise 
to  the  imperfect  soul,  the  tragic  and  sinful  history,  of 
man,  is  precisely  the  heart  of  difficulty  in  all  the  diffi. 
culties  of  theology  and  philosophy.    But  the  oecumeni- 
cal doctrine  of  an  eternal  Sonship  is  not  merely  easy 
in  the  sense  of  having  no  intrinsic  difficulties.     It  is 
a  doctrine  toward  which  we  are  driven  by  grave  posi- 
tive considerations.    For  on  the  one  hand  (as  already 
Plato  had  seen)  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  God  as 
essentially  self-communicative;  in  the  language  of  the 
creeds,  as  essentially  generative  or  begetting.    It  is  of 
the  essence  of  good  to  be  love  and  to  communicate 
Itself.    To  put  il  negatively,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  God  as  a  Deity  solitary,  inert,  idle;  such  a  God 
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would  be  no  God.    It  is  equally  impossible  to  think  of 
Him  as  exerting  Himself  in  any  activity  which  is  ex- 
temal  and  indifferent  to  His  own  nature.    And  the 
activity  in  which  He  thus  puts  forth,  thus  expresses 
and  fulfils,  His  nature,  must  be  o-;  in  which  late  or 
soon— some  such  qualification  we  must  make  in  order 
to  leave  all  possible  scope  for  the  idea  that  God  has  a 
joy  m  the  physical  order  of  the  world  for  its  own 
sak^He  brings  into  being  spirits  who  can  respond 
to  Him;  can  have  communion  and  intercourse  with 
Him  in  those  things  which  are  His  very  nature.    That 
in  fact,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  creation 
of  man,  and  the  relation  of  man's  life  to  God ;  it  is  the 
clue  or  guiding  thought  of  the  whole  view  of  the  world 
which  here  we  have  been  following  in  outline.    But 
when  we  accept  that  view  of  the  world;  when  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  life  of  man  (however  little  insight 
we  as  yet  have  into  the  complete  divine  interpretation 
of  the  details)  has  its  being  in  God's  communication 
of  Himself,  and  is,  in  the  sense  earlier  defined    an 
organic  part  of  the  self-fulfilment  and  experience  of 
God;— when  we  have  accepted  that  position,  a  prob- 
lem still  haunts  us.    When  we  have  learned  to  think 
of  God  as  seeking  a  realisation  of  Himself  in  the  spirit- 
ual history  of  mankind  and  of  whatever  other  finite 
or  "created"  spirits  there  may  be,  the  question  returns: 
Even  though  such  spiritual  histories  have  their  organic 
place  in  God's  realisation  of  Himself,  yet  does  not 
that  realisation  demand  far  more  than  such  histories? 
For  let  us  recall  what  we  have  found  ourselves  com- 
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pelled  to  believe  about  human  individuality,  and  about 
the  history  which  is  its  development.    The  growth  of 
human  individuality  means  that  each  of  us  comes  to 
be  a  particular  self,  occupying  a  particular  place  and 
station  m  the  universe,  because  each  of  us,  while  lim- 
ited to  his  own  place  and  station,  yet  in  that  place  and 
station  IS  animated  by  the  principle  of  the  whole     It 
IS  because  the  individual,  with  all  his  limitations,  is 
thus  animated  by  the  principle  of  the  whole,  that  he 
can   make   his   life   a   continual   hi^^  ^^-   can 
continually  energise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole;  can  make  his  very  limitations  a  means  to  his 
own  development  and  the  world's  development,  by 
more  and  more  apprehending  them  in  their  relation 
to  the  total  or  objective  system  of  reality  and  hence 
as  ways  of  life  rather  than  denials  of  life.    But  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  case,  this  animation  of  the  individual 
IS  the  animation  of  a  part  by  the  principle  of  the 
whole;  the  animation  of  a  limited  life  by  the  principle 
of  the  system  or  society  in  which  it  has  its  being,  so 
that  the  limited  life  is  not  a  mere  individual,  but  is  able, 
in  thought  and  conduct,  in  judgment  and  influence,' 
to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  society  or  system 
of  which  it  is  a  member.    To  state  the  matter  more  in 
detail,  reality,  in  its  objective  or  eternal  truth,  is  the 
total  temporal  process  in  its  unity  in  and  for  the  crea- 
tive consciousness  of  God.    Our  growth  in  knowledge 
means  our  increasing  apprehension  of  that  reality;  a 
reality  of  which  we  ourselves  are  organic  parts,  so 
that  the  more  truly  objective  our  thought  becomes,' the 
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more  does  it  constitute  a  true  self-consciousness.    Our 
growth  in  knowledge,  in  other  words,  is  the  gradual 
building  up  in  us  of  an  eternal  consciousness,  a  con- 
sciousness which  in  the  true  fonu  of  its  idea  would 
be  a  complete  or  absolute  intuition.    While  our  total 
or  practical  growth,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  moral  or  reli- 
gious, means  also  the  formation  in  us  of  an  eternal 
consciousness ;  a  character  and  a  will  which  in  the  true 
form  of  their  idea— that  is,  as  they  are  in  God— are 
eternal.    All  this  growth,  all  this  formation  in  us  of 
a  knowledge,  a  will,  a  character,  which  so  far  as 
they  are  true  are  etemal-the  fact,  in  one  word,  that 
we  have  individuality  at  all,  and  in  that  individuality 
are  capable  of  growiilg  in  truth  and  goodness  and  like- 
ness to  God— is  possib:    '^ause,  while  each  of  us  as 
an  individual  is  a  very  limited  part  of  the  whole,  yet 
each  of  us  is  implicitly  animated  by  the  principle  of 
the  whole;  by  the  recognised  or  unrecognised  indwell- 
ing of  God.    Yet  all  that  does  not  make  us  adequate 
objects  of  the  divine  communion,  in  the  sense  that  in 
our  history,  or  any  number  of  such  histories,  God 
could  have  His  complete  realisation  of  Himself.    The 
fact  that  eternity  is  the  total  content  and  process  of 
time  in  its  unity  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  does 
not  close  the  question.    With  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  communion  of  God,  it  is  the  content  of  eternity 
(the  nature  and  character  of  the  spirits  that  have  their 
life  in  its  temporal  process),  and  not  the  mere  eter- 
nity, which  is  the  important  matter.    And  when  we 
consider  the  nature  and  character  of  man,  or  of  any 
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spiritual  race  that  has  its  life  under  similar  condi- 
tions.  we  see  at  once  the  limitations  which  now  make 
us.  and  apparently  will  make  us  for  ever,  inadequate 
(m  the  sense  indicated  a  moment  ago)  as  the  objects 
of  the  communion  of  God;  limitations  that  may  be 
suggested  by  the  two  words,  time  and  function.    First 
the  lunitation  with  regard  to  time.    God  is  in  no  sense 
mtm,e.    He  has  time  in  Him.    He  possesses  time  as 
eternity;  m  one  complete  grasp  or  intuition  He  pre- 
^nts  to  Himself  the  whole  concrete  content  of  time 
But  we.  while  we  have  time  in  us  as  a  synthetic  form 
of  our  consciousness,  and  only  so  are  able  to  be  spirit- 
tial  mdmduals.  capable  of  apprehending  our  life  and 
the  hfe  of  our  race  as  a  history  and  development  in 
tune,  yet  have  time  in  us.  not  intuitively  or  in  com- 
pleteness, but  only  under  the  limitation  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that,  while  we  have  time  in  us,  we 
are  also  m  time,  and  receive  our  life  under  the  form 
of  development.    The  growth  of  our  individuality  in 
all  Its  aspects  of  labour  and  affection,  science  and  art 
morality  and  religion,  while  it  is  a  gradual  entering 
uito  possession  of  that  which  in  its  true  being  is  eter- 
nal yet  is  itself,  as  the  very  terms  indicate,  a  process 
m  tune.   And  not  that  only ;  but  there  was  a  time  when 
we  and  all  our  race  were  not;  and  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable  that  our  life  will  never  lay  aside  the  form  of 
time  and  of  development.    It  is  but  stating  the  matter 
universally,  rather  than  merely  with  regard  to  time 
to  pomt  out  that,  while  we  indeed  have  the  prindple 
of  the  whole  m  us,  yet  it  is  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
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incomplete  individuals  within  the  whole.    The  ideals 
which  animate  us  through  the  presence  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  us,  are,  when  we  become  clearly  conscious 
of  them,  ideals  of  the  absolute :  the  knowledge  which 
would  need  no  more  revising— the  knowledge  which 
in  its  transparency  and  systematic  completeness  would 
be  a  single  intuition  of  the  whole  of  reality  and  thus 
would  be  eternal;  the  goodness  which  eternally  is  real 
in  God  as  God's  own  character.    But  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  ever  completely  to  realise  those  ideals. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  validity  of  our  effort  after  knowl- 
edge and  goodness  and  likeness  to  God,  does  not  in- 
volve that  we  should  completely  realise  that  absolute 
intuition,  that  eternal  character.    It  does  involve,  first, 
that  those  ideals  should  be  true  of  reality— should  be 
completely  or  eternally  realised  in  God,  who  is  the 
source  whence  they  are  communicated  to  us;  and 
secondly,  that  there  should  be  open  to  us,  either  the 
complete  realisation  of  those  ideals,  or  (what  we  must 
take  to  be  actually  the  case)  the  possibility  of  moving 
for  ever,  in  a  progressive  life,  toward  that  complete 
realisation;  becoming  more  and  more  like  God,  yet 
never  entering  upon  that  absolute  likeness  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  oecumenical  theology,  the  only  begotten 
Son  has  eternally.*- When  we  turn  to  the  second  of 
the  headings  suggested  a  moment  ago,  it  is  really  the 
same  point  in  a  different  form  of  statement.    While 
the  principle  of  the  whole  is  in  us,  so  that  we  are 
animated  by  that  sense  of  the  whole  without  which 

1  Cf.  tuprt,  latter  part  of  note  to  p.  134. 
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there  could  be  no  spiritual  life,  no  life  of  science  or 
morality  or  religion,  at  all.  yet  it  has  so  individualised 
Itself  m  each  of  us.  that  each  of  us  is  only  a  very  smaU 
fragment  of  the  infinite  whole.     For  ever'  human 
individual  there  go  with  the  limitations  of  time,  limi- 
tations in  function,  and  thus  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  spiritual  being.    Each  of  us  has  a  specific  quality 
which  no  other  individual  in  the  universe  quite  has. 
or  can  have;  if  notliing  else,  mere  differences  in  par- 
ticular experience  would  bring  that  about.    And  each 
of  us.  thus  endowed  and  differentiated,  has  a  station 
to  fill,  a  function  to  perform,  which  no  other  quite 
has.    Our  specific  quality  and  function— what  makes 
us  to  be  definite  realities,  having  definite  and  assign- 
able places  in  the  one  system  of  things— is  in  that 
sense  our  limitation.    Nor  can  we  conceive  any  tran- 
scending of  that  limitation.    Our  powers  and  energies, 
as  we  fill  our  particular  stations,  may  immensely  in- 
crease; but  we  always  shall  be  filUng  particular  sta- 
tions -vithin  the  one  system  of  thingr     That  is  to  say 
no  individual  after  our  human  type,  no  individual 
created  m  time  and  through  a  temporal  process,  can 
be  adequate  to  the  communion  of  God.    His  true  life, 
indeed,  is  communion  with  God;  and  we  must  even 
believe  that  God's  communion  with  him  is  part  of 
God's  blessedness;  but  he  is  not  adequate  to  that 
communion  in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  it.    Nor  would 
any  sum  or  system  of  such  individuals  be  thus  ade- 
quate; a  system  and  history  of  incomplete  respondents 
would  not  make  with  God  the  perfect  communion  in 
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which  each  side  is  adequate  to  the  other.    What  it 
demanded  is  an  eternal,  an  eternally  perfect  and  divine 
individual,  and  the  eternal  generation  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual by  God ;  God  who,  therefore,  eternally  is  Father. 
And  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  begetting  of  the  Son- 
nay,  the  whole  doctrine  of  an  eternal  Trinity  in  God- 
surely  meets  that  very  demand;  so  far.  at  any  rate, 
as  our  minds  can  make  any  way  in  this  question  at  all' 
Eternally  there  is  a  society  in  the  Godhead;  eternally 
the  activities  and  aflFections  of  a  spiritual  society  in 
which  each  of  the  members  is  to  the  others  an  ade- 
quate object  of  love  and  communion.    And  if  it  be 
urged  that  such  a  question  Ues  beyond  our  field;  that 
when  we  have  made  our  history,  our  worid  of  expe- 
rience, intelligible  to  ourselves  by  viewing  it  as  a  part 
or  factor  in  Gcd's  realisation  of  Himself,  we  have  nqt 
to  go  on  to  ask  what  more  is  required  for  God's  com- 
plete forth-putting  and  realisation  of  His  nature,— 
the  answer  is  that  such  an  objection  forgets  the  unity 
of  existence  where  most  it  ought  to  be  remembered- 
forgets  that  the  God  who  is  seeking  a  realisation  of 
Himself  m  human  history,  the  God  who  deals  with 
man,  and  by  reference  to  whom  all  human  problems 
have  their  ultimate  solution,  is  not  God  in  some  ab- 
stract part  or  aspect  of  His  nature,  but  God  in  His 
total  nature.   Though  man  be  but  a  small  part  of  God's 
care,  yet  the  God  who  cares  for  man  is  God  in  the 
completeness  of  His  being,  and  with  His  complete 
realisation  of  Himself  in  view.    Hence  it  may  well  be 
pleaded  that  the  profound  and  speculative  theology  of 
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the  ecumenical   fathers  and  councils-however  un- 
happy it  may  have  been  in  its  subjection  to  the  intel- 
lectualism  of  the  degenerate  Greeks,  and  to  the  tech- 
nical  terms  and  the  unethical  mind  of  that  intel- 
lectuaiisn.-yet  was  guided  by  a  sound  instinct.     If 
God  be  in  a  real  and  ethical  sense-and  there  is  no 
sound  metaphysical  sense  which  is  not  also  real  and 
ethical-a  Trinity  in  Unity,  then  the  whole  order  of 
natural  and  historical  conditions  in  which  every  com- 
mon man  lives  his  common  life  has  somehow  the  stamp 
of  that  fact  upon  it,  and  is  what  it  is  by  reason  of  that 
fact.    The  Trinitarian  doctrine,  whatever  else  it  is  or 
Js  not.  is  not  a  remote  abstraction;  if  it  is  true,  it  is 
the  truth  of  our  common  life,  and  of  the  history  which 
has  been  the  course  of  our  common  life  upon  the  earth 
Let  me  insist  upon  that.    All  the  truth  there  is.  is 
the  truth  of  our  common  life;  and  our  common  life 
needs,  to  make  it  intelligible,  all  the  truth  there  is. 
To  the  view  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life,  in- 
volved in  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  men  sometimes  object,  not  on  the 
specific  ground  already  discussed,  but  on  the  general 
ground  that  such  a  view  is  too  far-reaching— looks  too 
far  out  into  mystery  and  into  eternity.     But  surely 
the  answer  is  obvious.    For  such  a  thing  as  our  life  is, 
no  explanation  can  be  too  far-reaching,  too  difficult 
with  endeavours  to  see  into  eternity.    Consider  what 
manner  of  thing  our  life  is ;  how  tremendous  the  oppo- 
sition in  it  between  good  and  evil,  between  light  and 
darkness;  how  fearful  the  gulf  that  opens  up  in  the 
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midst  of  the  fairest  things  we  have  or  can  achieve. 
When  people  demand  a  view  of  life  that  shall  have 
none  of  these  difficulties,  none  of  these  endeavours  to 
grasp  the  principle  of  eternity.  I  have  but  to  open  my 
eyes  for  one  half-moment  to  the  actual  life  before  me- 
to  our  civilisation  which  condemns  multitudes  of  its' 
citizens,  not  merely  to  poverty,  but  to  meanness  of 
spmt;  to  any  Christian  home  shattered  by  the  inex- 
phcable  wickedness  of  one  of  its  members ;  to  any  child 
depraved  by  reason  of  his  parents'  sin-condemned, 
m  Professor  Royce's  striking  words,  to  a  "fatal  and 
unearned  baseness";  to  any  human  being  who  receives 
from  the  wrong-doing  of  another  that  which  is  worse 
than  all  physical  pain,  an  "utter  and  inevitable  cor- 
ruption.' an  "endless  moral  degradation";  to  all  the 
perpetual  turning  to  self-destruction  and  to  degrada- 
tion of  the  many-sided  powers  that  seemed  given  for 
the  making  and  perpetuation  of  a  world  of  good- 
I  have.  I  say.  but  to  open  my  eyes  for  one  half-moment 
to  these  things,  to  know  that  the  demand  for  a  the- 
ology which  has  not  to  concern  itself  with  God's  way 
in  eternity,  is  a  demand  that  has  never  appreciated 
the  force  of  its  own  problem.    When  we  consider  the 
human  experience  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
oKumenical  theology,  the  business  of  all  theology  and 
of  all  philosophy,  to  make  intelligible,  the  one  real 
difficulty  about  these  theologies  of  the  eternal  is  that 
they  are  not  difficult  enough,  not  deep  enough,  not 
far-reaching   enough.      Have   they    found,   even    in 
eternity,  anything  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to 
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!>«  th.  expUration  of  so  farful  a  mingli,^  of  eood 

«rth  >   W.  ar.  all  cfear,  1  think,  how  high  iMh.  plac^ 

II  A.  exac,  undersunding,    W.  all  know  Z\ 

a^>»u,  .0  br^lc  lopc  b«  i„  *.  .„,  ,^  ,„^   '"^ 

he  theology  of  the  AufkUrung  and  tt-      ,f  fl,e  Mwto 
he  mere  fact,  them«lve.  of  life  would  c™«"' 

.he..c.,tie,of.hXv:crr;r 

jW™i.y  »  that  wonderful  and  fearful  thing,  ou'r": 
cal'  fo™lr°'  '"'^- '°  '"««"'  "»«  "«  «™«>i- 

Tm  r  .  .  T'  '■''  ">  °™«.  »"!>  clearer  tZ 
andprofounder  intelligent,  we  shall  ,.y  .side  ^e 
pr»«t  fotm  of  our  theology.  But  if  so,  I  cannot  f  ee 
myself  fron,  the  feeling  tha,  i,  will  not  be  to  ,JZ 

inithT"*  "■~'^'  '"* "  *•  ^»«^'™- 

d^'ndJ    irw7beTo  ^d'  '"'""  ""■'—"■'■•■«• 
^,  u  Will  be  to  advance  to  something  still 

profonnder  i^  the  theology  which,  upon  the  eanh 

greater  intimacies  between  God  and  man,  between  the 
dmne  nature  and  the  whole  course  of  huiT^at 
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cosmic  history;  something  that  will  thus  be  a  con- 
firmation or  fulfilment  of  the  oecumenical  theology 
rather  than  a  withdrawal  from  it.    In  any  case,  no 
theology  that  knows  its  own  task,  and  knows  the  life 
of  man,  can  do  other  than  reach  out  into  eternity    The 
difficulties  are  far-reaching;  so  must  the  answers  be. 
And  in  a  Gospel  which  builds  itself  upon  the  idea  of 
an  eternal  Son  of  God  who  became  the  Son  of  Man 
and  IS  the  centre,  the  organising  principle,  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  human  history  ;-in  such  a  Gospel  and  such 
a  v,ew  of  the  woild.  I  think  we  have  the  synthesis, 
the  whole  of  truth,  of  which  man's  perpetual  spirit  of 
Enhghtemnent  on  the  one  side,  and  his  perpetual 
Mysticism  on  the  other,  are  the  sundered  and  shattered 
fragments. 

What  I  had  to  urge,  however,  was  that  if  we  accept 
the  view  needed  to  make  our  common  life  intelligible, 
there  is.  m  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  begetting  of  the 
Son,  no  intrinsic  difficulty  for  reason;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  its  gravest  de- 
mands.   And  if  it  be  said  that  the  real  point  of  difficulty 
lies  not  in  an  eternal  relation  of  Father  and  Son  within 
the  Godhead,  but  rather  in  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,  to  Jesus  who  had  a  human 
growth  and  thus  a  development  in  time,  the  answer  is 
as  before.     In  such  a  relation,  or  such  an  identity 
between  an  eternal  being  and  a  being  who  has  a  growth 
and  development  in  time,  there  is  at  least  no  greater 
difficulty  than  is  involved  in  the  position  which  we 
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tav.  alr«dy  b«n  compdW  ,o  accept  i„  order  .o  ac 
^n,  for  o„r  ordinal  experience;  .he  position  that 
a.d  who  ,,  perfect  and  eternal,  the  Ab«,l„,e  Spirit 
of  ft.  worid.  repr«l„c«  Hin,«If  „„d.r  toijons 
m  and  a,  the  .^perfect  and  developing  soul  of  „«„, 
and  >o  „,ak«  that  soul  in  it,  i„,perf.ction  capable  o 
b.,ng  anunated  and  put  under  obligation  by  the  idea 
of  the  whole;  the  idea  which  operates  in  us  as  a  grow- 
■■«  .deal  o  perfection,  an  id«U  of  a  truer  and  a  ietter 
whrt  mjjj,  an  .tsolut.  trud,  and  an  absolute  good. 
The  fact  that  w.  could  not  present  to  ourselves  Ler 

1«^  ^^-.i  ""T"""""  '  P™««  i"  -hid.  an  Abso- 
ute  Spint  thus  gives  rise  to  developing  individual  his- 
tone,  ,n  tnne,  the  fact  that  we  could  not  in  any  ^« 
o«.preh«d  such  a  divine  activity  of  self^u^a 
tion  as  God  con,preh«,ds  it  in  «,.rcising  it,  was  in  the 
on.  case  no  lugument  against  the  belief  that  such  a 

Nor.  a  th.  otb«  cas.,  if  historical  facts  r«,uir.  to 

of  God  iKcam.  mcamate  as  J«„s  of  Na«ir«h,  is  th. 
behef  ruled  «,t  by  our  inevitabl.  inability  to  under 

^t    ,:       '"""'"^  '"  °"'  '"  ««fh'  »"^«  "'or-^-if 
m  thu  I  do  not  .p«I,  with  too  much  unkindness  of  a 

tlTlr  "r*!^"^  "*'"'""•  '"  '"  "»«'"«.  upon 
««  umty  and  .ntegrity  of  th.  con«uoa,n..,  of  Jesus- 
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by  the  attempt  of  perhaps  the  most  admirable  then- 
logian  of  our  day  to  work  out  a  psychology  of  the 
Incarnation  in  terms  of  the  subliminal  self. 

This  answer  to  an  objection  should  not  be  pushed 
farther  than  it  can  go.    The  two  cases,  just  set  side 
by  side,  are  not  strictly  parallel.     Both,  indeed,  are 
cases  of  the  relation  of  an  eternal  being  to  a  being  who 
has  a  growth  in  time.    But  the  one  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  Absolute  Spirit  makes  Himself  the  source  and 
home  of  lesser  spirits;  the  fact  that  God,  an  eternal 
person,  reproduces  Himself,  under  limitations,  in  the 
growmg  personality  of  man.    While  in  the  other  case 
the  personality  is  one  and  continuous;  Christ,  incar- 
nate as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  one  person  with  arist 
the  eternal  Son.    But  there  is  at  least  no  greater  diffi- 
culty for  rc-.-,on  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  ro 
greater  difficulty  in  the  ancient  Christology  than  in 
the  account  we  have  just  been  compelled  to  give  of 
the  possibility  of  our  ordinary  experience.     Indeed 
>f  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  the  Christology  which 
IS  the  easier.    For  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  experience,  we  have  had  to  believe  that 
God  reproduces  Himself  in  a  soul  which  is  capable  of 
sm  and  actually  becomes  sinful ;  whereas  the  humanity 
of  the  incarnate  Christ  was,  at  the  very  least,  a  sinless 
humamty.     If  I  were  to  venture  upon  any  posirive 
suggestion  at  all.  it  would  be  one  stated  only  in  the 
most  general  terms;  but  in  those  general  terms  faith- 
ful, I  think,  both  to  reason  and  to  the  habitual  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament.     This 
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namely:  that  the  explanation,  the  possibility,  the  ulti- 
mate basis,  of  the  relation  between  eternal  and  tem- 
poral involved  in  the  Incamation-the  relation  between 
eternal  and  perfect  deity,  and  a  growing  human  per- 
sonahty-lies  in  the  Father;  and  being  in  the  Father. 
It  was  not  foreign  to  the  Son  but  was  His  life  of  life 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  what  renders  the  life  of  man 
possible  is  a  reproduction  of  Himself,  a  communica- 
tion ot  Himself,  on  the  part  of  God.    The  ideal  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  that  is  to  say.  is  eternally  in  God; 
m  that  sense  the  divine  nature  contains  eternally  the 
human.     The  nature  which  in  God  is  absolute,  is 
eternal.  ,s  perfect,  is  in  man  potentially;  in  man  as 
that  true  or  ideal  self  of  himself,  against  which  he 
sms  perpetually,  yet  the  presence  of  which  in  him  is 
what  makes  him  a  being  capable  at  all  of  the  salva- 
tion  which  ultimately,  as  the  life  of  devoted  service 
means  likeness  to  God.    But  if  the  ideal  principle  of 
humanity  ,s  thus  in  God  eternally;  if  the  divine  nature 
contains  m  that  sense  the  human;  then  the  eternal 
^on  of  God.  m  becoming  incarnate  as  man-true  or 
.deal  man.  not  sinful  man-did  not  go  out  from  Deity 
mto  some  alien  realm;  did  not  assume  a  foreign  type 
of  consciousness;  did  not  add  a  second  and  disparate 
nature  to  His  eternal  nature.    Rather.  He  was  true 
to  Him^If;  true  to  that  which,  since  it  is  eternal  in 

1^  ^U    vl'  VV^^  ^  **  P""^'P'«  °^  H»  being 
and  the  life  of  His  life. 

Such  a  suggestion,  however.  I  camiot  attempt  in  any 
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way  to  discuss'    The  one  point  I  had  to  urge  witl 
regard  to  Christology  may  be  summed  up  thus     Ii 
the  first  place,  the  Christian  theist-^r,  indeed,  ani 
man  whatever  who  believes  in  a  God  who  is  goo< 
and  IS  supreme-has  in  the  ordinary  facts  of  our  ordi- 
nary  hfe  a  difficulty  as  grave  as  any  difficulty  of  tht 
acumenical  theology,  whether  in  its  Trinitarian  or  i« 
Its  Christological  view.    For  such  a  man  stands  per- 
petually face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  God  in  His  goodness  and  per- 
fection, on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  all  this 
startlmg  moral  order  and  moral  history  which  is  to  us 
men  our  daily  life  and  the  world  of  our  daily  life 
We  mistake  if  we  think  that  the  theologian  is  the  only 
mw  upon  whom  fall  the  ultimate  and  fundamental 
difficulties  of  the  interpretation  of  life.    Those  diffi- 
culties  are  present  in  anything  that  is  human  life  at 
all.  and  the  burden  of  them  rests  upon  every  one  of  us 
when  we  make  any  attempt  whatever  to  understand 
how  the  experience  is  possible  which  is  our  ordimiry 
consciousness  and  our  daily  life.    But  more  than  this. 
The  difficulties  which  thus  are  fortred  upon  our  thought 
by  our  ordinary  life,  are  mitigated  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  oecumenical  theology.    For  that  theology,  what- 
ever Its  technicalities,  has  its  living  nerve  in  the  belief 
that  in  our  actual  history  upon  the  earth,  the  supreme 
power  of  the  world  has  concretely  and  vitally  mani- 
fested itself  as  a  power  of  salvation.    And  as  we  have 

runimmtnM  IdtM  of  CkruhmmUy.  »oL  II..  pp.  100-171.  ^^ 
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•een.  it  is  only  i„  the  idea  that  the  order  of  the  world 
IZ:71 ''  """^  ''  "  ''''''  °^  salvationNL: 

If  the  oecumenical  theology  thus  bring,  to  us  the 
Idea  m  wh.ch  our  ultimate  problem  has  its^tion  and 
m  which  the  unity  of  our  world  of  experience  c;mes 
2  V-  .t  is  ^ence  in  a  ve.^  deep  m'Linro^^S^ 
great  word;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  what  science 
when  ,t  reaches  the  ultimate  or  concrete  formTf  S 
prmcples   of    explanation,    must   necessarily    be^ 
wisdom   of   the   common  and   practical   life.     The 
•nsaght  of  the  oecumenical  theology  is  that  the  God- 
head ,s  a  society,  a  life  whose  essence  is  mutual 
commumon;  and  that  the  possibility  of  an  approach 

the  divme  and  the  human  natures  in  Christ.    AsTuch 
a  view   th,s  theology  is  indeed  a  far-reaching  meta 

L?H    r*?™"*^"'  '  '"''  »°*  «y'  •  daring^venture 
onhought.  for  everything  in  our  thought  ifa  daring 

Z?  Vr  ^  «>ntinually  making  daring  ven- 

tures which  contmually  vindicate  themselves.    But  far- 
reachmg  metaphysical  construction  as  it  is   it  is  no 

tT^r.  \"ro*-^^*-^-th:'^srn: 

from  the  present  of  our  life  on  the  earth.    Not  from 
Ae  life  of  the  past;  it  i,  the  interpretation  of  an  act^ 

^SL*^:  °f "  '"^r^^^  **t  even  beginsrdo 
justice  to  the  f«:t,  of  that  history.    Nor  frtm,  the  life 

•nteihgible  to  u,;  bring,  to  u,  the  solution  of  our  J 
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problems;  brings  the  ultimate  and  intelligible  un 
of  our  strange  and  divided  world  of  experience  ir 
view;  and,  as  doing  this,  is  of  first  and  fundamem 
value  as  science.    It  shows  us  how  the  world  of  o 
life— nature  and  history,  history  in  its  struggles, 
fearful  antagonisms,  its  slow  growth  of  light  upon  tl 
darkness,   nature  apparently   indiflFerent  to  all   th 
struggle  but  really  forming  one  order  of  being  wi 
it-can  be  regarded  as  a  unity;  a  true  and  intelligih 
unity  as  the  progressive  realisation  of  a  divine  pu 
pose;  the  purpose  of  which  Christ  is  supremely  tl 
revealer,  and  in  so  deep  a  sense  eternally  the  accon 
plisher,  that  the  unity  of  history,  as  the  realisatic 
of  a  divine  purpose,  is  its  unity  in  Him.    As  sue 
science,  the  oecumenical  theology  has  its  deep  harmon 
with  both  of  the  two  great  secular  constructions  o 
science  which  the  modem  mind  wiUingly  accepts  an 
which  are  directly  determinative  of  it.    The  eariie 
was  the  Greek  attempt  to  apprehend  the  unity  of  th 
actual  manifold  of  experience,  by  conceiving  one  su 
preme  principle  which  articulates  or  unfolds  or  realise 
Itself  in  the  laws  and  ways  of  the  worid;  a  suprem( 
principle  which  more  and  more  was  exalted  above  th< 
*orid,  until— for  lack  of  some  mediator  between  thai 
unutterable  height  and  this  low  world— it  became  th< 
altogether  transcendent  God  of  Aristotle,  and  at  last, 
with  the  Neo-Platonists,  a  Go.'  incommunicable.    Oi 
that  Greek  thought,  the  oecumenical  theology  is  scien- 
tifically as  well  as  historically  the  culmination;  it  ful- 
filled the  endeavour  of  Greek  thought,  as  by  itself  that 
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thought  never  could  have  done.  The  later  of  the  two 
constructions  is  the  physical  and  natural  science  of 
our  own  day;  the  harmony  of  Christianity,  in  its 
oecumenical  interpretation  of  itself,  with  this  science  in 
what  modem  men  take  to  be  the  most  revolutionary 
of  all  its  insights— its  insight  into  the  unity  of  all  the 
life  of  the  world,  including  the  life  of  man— I  have 
already  tried  to  indicate. 

It  was  this  character  of  the  oecumenical  theology 
as  a  great  scientific  achievement— its  character  as 
science,  and  as  holding  in  science  (since  it  casts  light 
upon  our  ultimate  difficulties)   the  supreme  place- 
that  I  wished  to  insist  upon.    But  one  ought  always 
to  add  that  such  science  is  with  practical  wisdom  one 
same  thing.    A  theology  that  sees  in  the  purpose  of 
a  divine  fatherhood  the  unity  of  the  world's  natural 
and  historical  order,  and  in  arist  the  revelation,  and 
the  accomplishment  in  principle,  of  that  purpose;  a 
theology  that  thus  builds  its  hope  for  man  upon  a  God 
who  makes  the  whole  order  of  the  worid  an  order  of 
salvation;  and  in  such  idea  of  God  and  man,  bears 
within  it  the  inspiration  and  the  perpetual  demand  to 
realise  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  which,  in  the  love  of 
God,  all  men  serve  the  good  of  all,  and  no  man  is  to 
his  fellow  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave;— such  a  theology 
IS  the  most  practical  of  all  teachings,  alike  for  the  indi- 
vidual life,  and  for  a  race  that  has  to  conduct  its  civili- 
sation through  continual  and  fateful  change. 

It  was  this  that  I  had  in  mind— both  on  its  scien- 
tific and  on  its  practical  side— in  saying  that  in  the 
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lonf  movement  of  human  thought  and  hfe  the  ac 
memcal  theology  has  not  exhausted  its  significant 
nor  been  outUved;  and  that  they  do  well  who  se. 
to  hand  it  on  to  be  the  light  of  whatever  civilisatic 
IS  to  come.    And  if  it  be  asked  whether  this  ought  tu 
to  be  said  rather  of  vital  Christianity  than  of  an  a. 
cent  theology  laden  with  Greek  metaphysic.  the  ai 
swer  IS  that  no  theology  whatever-not  the  deepes 
not  the  soundest,  not  the  historically  most  influential- 
can  m  any  sense  take  the  place  of  religion;  but  tha 
nevertheless  theology,  in  its  own  place,  has  its  owi 

''T^'rJ^^'^  "**"'  *''*  organising  principles  o 

vital  Christianity  brought  to  that  systematic  intel 

lectual  consciousness  which  is  science  or  philosophy 

and  the  oecumenical  theology  is  this  task  done  wit! 

pre-eminent  power,  and  with  a  true  sense  of  what  i- 

central  and  vital;  so  that  it  has  commanded  the  mind 

of  the  church  by  expressing  what  is  deepest  in  it. 

And  If  the  principles  that  are  deepest  in  the  aristian 

inmd  are  seen  to  be  the  best  science  or  philosophy  we 

have-are  seen  to  give  us,  better  than  any  other,  a 

view  of  the  world  of  our  experience  as  no  chaos,  but 

an  intelligible  unity-then  to  that  extent  religion  and 

reason  are  with  each  other  made  one. 

The  second  of  the  two  remarks  which  I  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  make  is  this.  It  i.  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Passion,  the  life  and  death,  of  our  Lord,  and  in 
that  long  course  of  religious  history  to  which  the 
Incarnation  stands  as  the  vital  and  life-giving  centre- 
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it  i»  in  this,  we  are  agreed,  that  human  history  reveals 
Its  inner  character  as  a  manifestation  of  the  saving 
grace  of  God.    But,  that  being  seen,  we  must  recall 
something  which  puts  upon  us  the  obligation  of  a  great 
catholicity.    The  argument  by  which  we  were  brought 
to  the  belief  that  God  is  present  in  man'.i  life,  winning 
to  Himself  man's  heart,  leading  man  through  des- 
perate spiritual  conflict  to  communion  with  Him— 
communion  deepened  infinitely  by  the  struggle  through 
which  it  is  realised— was  an  argument  in  which  we 
were  attempting  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  order 
in  which  we  have  our  common  life.    The  conditions 
of  our  life  we  found  to  be  such  as  to  issue  in  one  great 
demand  that  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  the  whole 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  in  which  we  have 
our  life,  should  be  organised  by  the  Creator  as  an 
order  of  salvation.    Hence,  with  whatever  force  that 
argument  leads  us  to  look  in  history  for  a  process 
of  the  salvation  of  man,  with  that  same  force  it  leads 
us  to  regard  the  whole  of  history— nay,  the  whole  of 
nature  and  history— as  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
salvation,  and  as  having  in  that  relation  its  true  or 
ultimate  significance.    From  that  rational  compulsion, 
whether  it  be  weak  or  strong,  one  cannot  imagine  any 
theologian  wishing  to  escape;  one  cannot  imagine  any 
theologian  wishing  to  argue  that  the  field  and  extent 
of  the  redemptive  agencies  must  be  narrower  than  the 
extent  and  field  of  man's  sin  and  loss.    And  the  very 
loyalty  of  the  Christian  theologian  to  Christ  surely 
leads  him  in  the  same  direction ;  makes  him  intent  upon 
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the  thought  of  the  organic  connexion  of  the  mis, 

of  Jesus  with  the  whole  of  man's  life,  with  the  wh 

Of  the  historical  and  natural  conditions  of  that  I 

and  with  everj-  genuinely  helpful  ^gtncy  that  has  I 

«  place  in  the  historical  process  of  man's  salvati 

Samt  Paul  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  Son  of  God-i 

Son  of  H.,  love-all  things  were  created;  that  in  H 

all  thmg..  hold  together.     After  that  gre.^  examp 

teachers  oi  the  church  scarcely  do  well  to      -e  way 

mtellectual  timidities;  as  though  we  did  G  J  bono 

by  holdmg  His  work  within  narrow  bounds.    I  insist 

eagerly  upon  this,  just  because  in  any  such  life  as  ou 

upon  the  earth  it  must  remain  rather  a  matter  of  tl 

spirit,  a  matter  of  a  man's  point  of  view  and  intellectu 

disposition,  than  of  the  achievement  of  any  great  nun 

ber  of  particular  insights.    We  do  well.  I  think  to  » 

convinced  that  human  .istory.  in  the  true  inwardne- 

Of  It.  is  organised  as  a  redemptive  process;  that  God 

saving  agencies  are  as  wide  as  His  creation,  and  a 

the  need  of  His  creation;  that  the  mind  in  which  H 

administers  all  thin3s  is  the  mind  which  He  reveale 

m  Chnst.  His  eternal  Word.    But  the  fact  remain 

that  we  cannot  explain  in  detail  how  all  the  variou 

factors  m  the  movement  of  history  have  their  place 

in  the  redemptive  work.    And  that  for  the  best  ol 

reasons;  we  do  not-in  our  present  life,  cannot-s« 

particular  facts  in  the  total  system  of  their  relations 

and  so  cannot  read  them  in  their  divine  .nterpretation' 

Some  things  indeed  we  can  see;  a  certain  saving  force 

m  social  duties  of  home  or  state;  or  in  nature,  calling 
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man  upward  by  the  power  of  her  solemn  beauty,  her 
vait  intellectual  design,  her  silent  depth  of  consola- 
tion; nay.  even  in  what  we  call  natural  evils.  Out  of 
hunger  and  cold  and  sickness,  and  the  sundering  of 
loving  hearts  by  death, 

Cold,  pain,  tnd  labour,  and  aU  fleshly  ills; 
And  mighty  pocti  in  their  misery  dead, 

has  proceeded  a  deepening  of  the  powers  and  the  af 
fections  of  men.    Out  of  the  natural  inequalities  of 
human  beings  in  the  social  order,  compassion  has 
arisen-if  any  man  think  it  little,  let  htm  turn  his  eyes 
back  upon  primitive  society;  compassion  and  pity  and 
the  grace  of  forgiveness;  hopes  and  ideals  and  high 
passions  that  are  the  dawning  strength  of  some  more 
righteous  social  order  yet  to  be.    Such  things  we  can 
see;  and  many  more;  and  it  is  good  in  such  things  to 
see  the  light  of  God,  though  it  breaks  upon  us  only 
here  and  there  in  regions  where  we  can  but  grope  in 
the  dark  and  reach  up  blind  hands  of  faith.    But  the 
unsolved  problems  are  innumerable.    If  for  a  moment 
we  think  of  history  rather  as  a  whole  of  fact  than  as 
a  temporal  succession,  what  we  find,  when  we  attempt 
to  view  it  as  in  its  totality  the  manifestation  of  the 
saving  grace  of  God,  is  a  vast  circle,  at  the  centre 
piei-cing  light,  but  outward  from  that  centre  immense 
regions,  obscure  and  hard  to  read.    Yet  when  we  can- 
not penetrate  to  a  solution,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  none.    We  see  not  "to  the  close."    When  the 
darkness  seems  a  sheer  and  hopeless  darkness— when, 
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for  uuunce   we  think  of  individual.  «,d  races  th; 

forms  of  ev.1.  w.th  apparenUy  nothing  in  it  that  i 
•ny  worthy  sense  could  be  adled  a  sa^  pil«!^  J 
miujt  say  that  this  is  assuredly  not  th^fuTiLu^ 
of  the  matter.  Here  upon  the  earth,  assuredly  wT^" 
only  at  the  begimiing  of  things.  ^       *' 

d.fjl*  ''^".^  circumterence  with  iu  mingling  ol 
m.nd  of  U,e  theologian,  and  stiU  more  for  the  reUgiou 

hwtory  whK*  slowly  ha.  been  brought  to  the  co^ 
J^iousn^  of  man.  and  which  it  has  tn  our  anTpt 
to  retrace  for  our^lve.  in  outline-if  that  view  oene^ 
^t- at  all  to  the  truth  of  things,  then  the '::t^ 
which  now  we  turn  our  faces,  the  centre  of  reality  for 
Ae  rehgious  heart,  is  the  centre  of  reality  for  rL^n 

Wni    ft  J'       T^  '^'"'  the  Son  of  God  Iho. 
being  hfted  up.  draws  all  men  to  Him ;  and  by  draw- 

wms  their  heart,  to  that  love  of  God  which  to  iiose 
who  know  It  IS  «lvation.  and  hope,  and  eternal  life 
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